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To the Ricur Honovaasrs 
Richard Earl of Scarborough. 
Viſcount Lumley of Lumley-Caſtle, 


and Baron Lumley of Lumley ; 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Nor- 


thumberland ; 


Colonel of the Second "YETI of Foot 
Guards s, Maſter of of the Horſe to the 
King, 805 of his Maje 10 ys moſt Ho- 
nourable Privy Countil, and Knight 
of the moſt Noble Order of the — 


I LORD, 

H' I never had the 
. Honour to approach 
Loour . Lordſhip but 
once, and that by Accident, I 


am not a Stranger to the Cha- 
. A 2 racter 


iv - Dxegpicartion. 


racter which you have among 
Men of the beſt Underſtand: 
ing ; becauſe with ſome of 
them who have had the Ho- 
nour to be long known to Your 
Lordſhip, I have had the Ad- 
vantage to converſe a great 
many Years : And 'tis my 
Knowledge of that Character, 
which draws upon You this 
Dedication, as Perſecution too 
often attends upon great Merit. 
Every good Writer ought to 
be very "delicate in the Choice 
of his Patrons, and every one 
who writes and publiſhes a 
Book, either believes that he 
is a good Writer, or impu- 
dently and maliciouſly endea- 


yours to impoſe upon the Pub- 


lick, Upon the Choice of 


Patrons, 
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Patrons, not only the Reputa- 
tion of Authors, but the Repu- 
tation and Intereſt of Learning 


itſelf depends. If human 


Learning, and eſpecially Poe- 
try, 1s, generally ſpeaking, 
ſunk ſo miſerably low among 
us, unworthy Patrons have 
been the principal Cauſe of it. 
Few fooliſh Things would be 

ſuffered either to bepubliſh'd or 
acted, if there were not Crouds 
of ignorant Readers, and of 
fooliſh Spectators to eſpouſe 
them, and to admire them. 
How few have we in England 


at preſent, who have Learning, 
Diſcernment, and Capacity to 


diſtinguiſh true Merit from 
falſe; who have Greatneſs of 
Mind, and Spirit enough to 
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reſolve to protect it when ſeen, 
and Authority and Power ſuf- 
ficient to put that noble Reſo- 
lation in Practice! An Author 
who would now-a-days dedi- 
cate his Labours to a Perſon 
who is every way equal ta the 
Encouragement and Advance- 
ment of Learning, has but 

ſmall Variety of Choice. 
Theſe Reflections, my Lord, 
have encouraged me, and 
obliged me to lay the follow- 
ing Sheets at Your Lordſhip's 
Feet. If I had writ only the 
firſt Treatiſe of it, I believe, 
that upon reading it, you will 
be of Opinion, and far be Pre- 
ſumption from that Belief, 
that I had deſerved better of 
the Commonwealth of Learn- 
ing, 
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DepicaTIon. vii 
ing, than the Authors of fo 


many ſonorous Trifles, who 
have been too much encourag'd, 
while I have been too much 
neglected ; that the Poſition 
which is the Subject of it, vi. 
That Religion is that which 
gives principally to great Poe- 
try its Spirit, its Sublimity, 
its Vehemence, and its ſtrong- 
eſt Enthuſiaſm, ; 1s very clearly 
proved ; and, therefore, that 
that Treatiſe is of very greaf 
Conſequence to the advancing 
and improving that inſtructive 

and noble Art. And I flatter 
myſelf, that a Perſon of Your 
Lordſhip's extenſive Know- 
ledge, and familiar Acquaint- 
ance with the beſt of ancient 


and modern Authors, will ſee, 
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at the ſame Time, that tho' 
Criticiſm has flouriſh'd for 
near two thouſand Years, de- 
ſcending from ancient Greece 
and Rome, to modern France 
and Italy, yet that neither 
Grecian, nor Roman, nor 
Frenchman, nor modern Tta- 
lian, has treated of this impor- 
tant Point; but that it was left 
for a Perſon who has the Ho- 
nour to be Your Lordſhip's 
Countryman, to aſſert it, and 
to demonſtrate it. If what I 
have ſaid, may ſeem to ſome 
Perſons into whoſe Hands theſe 
Sheets may happen to fall, to 
have too great a Tincture of 
Vanity in it, Your Lordſhip 
knows very well, that Perſons 
ſo much, and ſo long oppreſs'd 


as 
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as J have been, have been al- 
ways allowed to ſay Things 
concerning themſelves, which, 
otherwiſe, would have been 
offenſive. As Your Lordſhip 
has done me the Honour to 
ſubſcribe to the two Volumes 
of Miſcelaneons Tradts, and 
formerly to the two Volumes 
of Select Works, which were 
printed ſome Years ſince, I 
have preſumed to dedicate the 
following Volume to Your 
Lordſhip, in hopes that it 
would be kindly received by 
you, not only for the Reaſons 
mentioned above, but becauſe 
it cannot but be very well 
known to You, that I have 
been always warmly engaged 
in the ſame noble Cauſe with 

| your 


x _ Devpicartion. 

your Lordſhip; in the true 
Cauſe of my Country, in the 
Intereſt of the Revolution, in 
the Intereſt of the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, in His Majeſty's 
Illuſtrious Houſe, and that as 
well my particular Studies, as 
my publick Inclinations and 
Affections, have deſerv'd a bet= 
ter Treatment than I have un- 
happily met with, I am, 


My LORD, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt bumble, 


{ and moſt obedient Servant, 


John Dennis. 
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cADVERTISEMENT. 


HE 2 two. Vogt miſcellaneous 
Tra ve o lo _— x 
and but one of them is — ent del 
ver d to the Subſcribers, I have Reaſon 
to beg Pardon of all thoſe Gentlemen for ſo great 
a Delay ; which, I make no doubt but they will 
have the Humanity to grant me, when 1 have 
laid before them the ſeveral unforeſeen Obſtru- 
ctions to the printing theſe two Volumes. In the 
firſt Place, the Book is printed at my own Ex- 
pences, as will appear by the Title 2 2dly 
There are no more printed than are ſubſcri 
for, and it will appear by the Liſt of Subſcribers 
prefix'd to this Volume, that there is a very miſe- 
rable Subſcription. But, 3dly, There has been a 
wrong Calculation. The Propoſals promiſed but 
35 Sheets, and the two Volumes will conſiſt of 
almoſt double that Number ; there being near 30 
Sheets in the Volume that is now deliver'd. 'This 
wrong Calculation was follow'd by a wrong Diſtri- 
bution : For if all the Tracts, deſign'd in the Pro- 


poſals ſor this firſt Volume, had been printed in 
it, the Bulk of it had been too enormous, and the 
Volume too unequal to the ſecond. Laſtly, I was 
very unfortunate in giving out the ſign d Re- 
ceipts ; for tho above 1000 have been given out, 
no more has been paid upon them, than will ap- 


pcar 


pear in the printed Liſt, and ſome of the Perſons 

who undertook to diſpoſe of them, had neither 
the Juſtice to pay the Money, nor to return the 
Receipts. And, therefore, if there are any Gen- 
tlemen who have ſubſcribed, and who are not in 
the Liſt of Subſcribers, they are deſired to apply 
themſelves to thoſe of whom they had the Re- 
ceipts, and to whom they paid their Money. 
There were other Impediments, which join'd to the 
former, help'd to retard the Work, as ſeveral of | 
the Subſcribers but too well know. In the mean | 
time, the ſecond Volume is ready for the Preſs, *' 
all but two or three Letters relating to The Para- 
diſe loft of Milton. I deſire, therefore, that the 
Subſcribers, to enable me to deliver the ſecond 
Volume, would be pleas'd to pay their ſecond 
Payments upon the Receipt of the firſt, which has 
been lately defired by ſeveral Authors. Indeed 
ſome of them can give a Reaſon for expecting 
this, which I cannot give for myſelf, viz. "Tis 
ſtipulated in their Propoſals ; but then I can urge 
twenty in my own Behalf, which they cannot 
alledge for themſelves, ſome of which are men- 
tion'd above. | 
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ADVANCEMENT 


AND 


REFORMATION 


Modern POE TRY. 


Critical DiscoURSsE. 


— 


In TWO PARTS. 


The FIRST Shewing, 
That the Principal Reaſon why the Ancients excell'd the 
Moderns in the Greater Poetry, was, Becauſe they 
mix'd Religion with Poetry. 


The SECOND Proving, 
That by joining Poetry with the Religion Reveal'd to us 
in Sacred Writ, the Modern Poets might come to equal 
the Ancient, 
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To the Moſt Noble 


J O HN. 


Lord Marqueſsof NoxuANBV, 
Earl of MuLcravs, Oc. 
AND 


Knight of the Moſt Noble Order 
of the GARTER, 


My Lo xp, 


MAE no Queſtion, but that all 
thoſe Gentlemen, who ſhall happen 
to be offended at the Newneſs and 
Boldneſs of the Poſuions, which 
are the Subject of the following 

Treatiſe, will accuſe me of want of Judgment, not 

only for advancing em, but for daring to bring 

em under the Protection of ſo diſcerning a Judge 
es jour Lordſhip. 


B 2 But 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Bat I deſire thoſe Gentlemen to believe, that if 
T had had a Mind that my Faults ſhould have lain 
conceal'd, or would haveconſulted my own, more than 
the Publick Advantage, your Loraſhip is the Per- 
ſon to whom, of all Mankind, I would laſt have 
choſen to have Addreſs d them. That though you 
had never writ your admirable? Eſſay, I ſhould 
have been convinc'd by your other Poems, and 
particularly by your Temple of Death; a Temple 
that is conſecrated at the ſame Time to Death and 
to Immortality ! of your perfect Kpowledee in 
Criticiſm, becauſe I have Experience enough to 
be ſatufied, that there never was a great Poet in 
the World, who was not an accompliiſh'd Critick. 
Horace, who was one of the Greateſt of the 
Roman Poets, was in the firſt Rank of Judges, 
and Virgil has taken Care to tranſmit to Poſterity, 
one of the exatteſt Pieces of Criticiſm that ever 
was writ in the World ; tho” indeed it # a 
Criticiſm by Examples only, of which Boſſu 
vouchſaf'd to write the Rules above Sixteen hun- 
dred Tears afterwards. 

Thus, my Lord, I am ſuſſiciently acquainted 
with your Character to approach you with Awe ; 
but at the ſame Time, I am convinc'a, that they 
are miſtaken, who believe that the moſt Diſcern= 
in are the moſt Rigia Judges. I am fatisfied 
that a Writer has a great deal of Reaſon to be 
more apprehenſive of half - Criticks, who are 
governd by Opinion, and guided by Prejudice, or 
ſway'd by partial Affection; and who ſee Faults 
but in ſome Places, and at ſome particular Times; 


for ſuch Cenſors are inexorable to the leaſt of our 
Errors. 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Errors. But your Los whoſe anclouded Un- 
derſtanding ſees all our Faults, where-ever they 
are, and who knows how difficult, if not impoſſible, 
it is for us not to Err, will make large Allowances 
for the Imperfeitions of Humane Nature, or our 
particular Frailiies, if you diſcover in us the 
Appearance of any good Quality, which may be- 
ſpeak your Indulgence. Imperfett, Partial, Pre- 
Jadic'd Criticks, have Judgment enough to diſ- 
cover Faults, but want Diſcernment to find out 
Beauties; or if at any Time, by chance, they diſ= 
cover them, they are perhaps too Intereſted, or too 
Envious, or too Fearful, to own them. But as 
Natare, that has given you ſo many extraordinary 

walities, has conſpired with Fortune, in ſetting 
Jour Loraſhip, infinitely above ſo mean a Paſſion 
as Envy; ſo ſhe has plac'd you as far above the 
imperious Sway of Opinion, that madly tyranniz:s 
over the Multitude. Tour Lordſhip never ap- 

oves of our Actions, becauſe they have met 
with Succeſs, but becauſe they deſerve to ſucceed. 
And here I hambly deſire of your Loraſhip, That in 
behalf of all the Lovers of Poetry, I may return you 
Thanks, for the Protection and Patronage of a 
Great Man deceas'd. *Tis known - all the ob- 
erving World, that you generonſly began to eſpouſe 
12 — he was more — hap e 


very formidable Party in the Court 7 Ring 
CHARLES II. 4 Faction that wanted neither 
Power nor Authority to cruſh him; who, beſides 
that they held the foremoſt Rank in the State, bad 
got Poſſeſſion of the Minds of the People, with 
whom they had acquir'd a great Reputation, for 
A 3 their 
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their Knowledge and Capacity in Matters of Wit 
and Criticiſm, If that Great Man had Faults, 
your Lordſhip wanted no Diſcernment to find 
them ; but you wanted Malice, Partiality, Pre- 
judice, and the reſt of thoſe ungenerous Obſtacles, 
that hinder d others from Diſcovering or Confeſſing 
his Beauties. Tour Lordſhip eaſily found, that 
he had Beauties which over-weigh'd all Faults ; 
and it was that Conſideration, that engag'd you 
to ſupport him againſt his powerful Aaverſaries, 
They, upon an unaccountable Pique which they had 
talen to his Perſon, would have oppreſs d his grow. 
ing Merit; Your Lordſhip, in Conſideration of that 
riſing Merit, cheriſh'd his Perſon, notwithſtanding 
his pretended Frailties; and while others, to ex- 
preſs their Malice to the Man, would have hindred 
the Advancement, even of that Art, which they 
pretended to eſteem ſo much; your Lordſhip, on 
the contrary, by a wiſe, a good natur'd, and a 
noble Proceeding, cheriſn'd the Man on purpoſe, 
to make him inſtrumental in advancing the Art. 
And, as it was after Jou took him into your Pro- 
tection, that he writ ſeveral of hu moſt valuable 
Pieces, lis to your Lordſhip, that the World is in 
ſome meaſure indebted, for the greater Number 
of his Excellencies, 

And with the ſame Greatneſs of Mind, with 
which to advance a noble Art, you rais'd and ſup- 
ported a Man oppreſs'd by very powerful Adver- 
ſaries; ſo, in order to the ſame Deſign, you puld 
down the Tyranny of Publick Prejudice, and of a 
Triumphant Opinion. For tis known to all the 


World, that your Loraſhip declared againſt * 
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Obſcenity which was ſhamefally crept into our En? 
gliſh Poetry; at a Time when not only that way 
of Writing, but the Verſes which you particularly 
hinted at, were in the very Height of their Re- 
putation. But the Succeſs was anſwerable to the 
Nobleneſs of your Lordſbip's Attempt ; thoſe Verſes 
have gradually declin'd ever ſince in their Repa- 
tation, and nothing of that Nature will now be 
ſuſfer d by any but 4 Rabble. So that your Lord- 
ſhip has done a very ſignal Kindneſs, not only to 
a noble Art, but to Vertue itſelf, and have highly 
oblig*d all Vertuous Men, as well as Lovers of 
Poetry. | 

My Lord, I have mentioned this the more 
willingly, becauſe it fairly gives me an Oppor- 
tunit), of confirming, by your Lordſhip's Authority, 
the Aſſertion which is the Foundation of the follow- 
ing Treatiſe ; which is, That Religion gives a very 
great Advantage for the exciting of Paſſion in 
Poetry. Tour Lordſhip has inform'd us, that 
Obſcenity and Poetry,. are Things that are incon- 
ſiſtent. The Aſſertion muſt be granted by all ta 
be unqueſtionably true; for nothing can be poſſibly 
conſiſtent with an Art, which runs counter to the 
very End and Deſign of that Art. Now the 
End of Poetry, is to Inſtruct and Reform, and 
Obſcenity in Writing corrupts the Manners. But 
this, on the other Side, is not to be doubted, that 
Verſes may be produc'd from the Ancient Poets, 
which are at once Obſcene and Poetical ; tho? at 
the (ame Time it muſt be confeſs'd, that they woald 
have been more fine, if they had been more chaſte. 
But if any one dad, Ribaldry ſhould be 
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entertaining in the Ancient Poetry, when it is ſo 
plainly inſufferable in the Modern? to him I an? 
ſwer, That it can be nothing, but the Religion 0 
the Ancients which makes the Difference ;, for 
theirs was very conſiſtent with Obſcenity, whereas 
ours intirely abhors it. A way of Writing that was 
authoriæ d by their Religion, could never be ſaid 
to be utterly inconſiſtent with Inſtruction. Be- 
ſides, Paſſion is the principal Thing in Poetry, and 
tho Obſcenity has ſomething too groſs and fulſom 
in it, to conſiſt with the Delicacy of a Tender 
Paſſion, yet, by mingling with their Obſcene Verſes, 
their Cupid, their Venus, and the reſt of their 
Amorous Divinities, they had the Advantage of that 
other Sort of Paſſion, which we call Enthuſiaſm ; 
whereas the Divinity of our Religion, being ut- 
terly abhorrent of any Thing that is impare, ſuch 
Ribaldry inſerted in our Poetry, can never poſſibly 
either inſtruft or move. | 
The Conſideration of what your Loraſhip has 
done to advance Poetry, has oblig*d me to lay the 
following Treatiſe at your Feet ; a Preſent, I con- 
feſs, that is altogether unworthy of Jou; but it is by 
much the moſt Valuable, that either I have, or ever 
have had to mate; and your Loraſhip has accepted 
it with the ſame Goodneſs, that the Perſian Rin 
did the Apple: He ſaw that it was all his Subject 
could do, to teftify his Acknowledgement ; and for 
that very Reaſon, it was more agreeable to him, 
than the vain pompous Preſents, of thoſe who be- 
lievꝰd they could add to his Treaſure, I believe, 
that the very Deſign to improve an Art, which 
your Lordſhip has aftually ſo much — 
| would 
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would prevail upon your Goodneſs to excuſe a great 
many Faults, which you may find in the following 
Treatiſe, 
But, upon mentioning the Deſign of the enſuing 
Diſcourſe, I find myſelf ſufficiently perplexed, 
here are ſeveral Things of the laſt Importance, 
that ought to be preliminary to the Diſcourſe it- 
ſelf: And I find that I have ſtrong Temptations 
upon me of following Mr. Dryden's Example, 
and of ſaying to your Loraſhip, what is uſually 
directed to the Reader in general, But then I 
conſider, that I have neither Mr. Dryden's great 
Qualities, nor, like him, a Reputation long eſta» 
bliſh*d, nor, what ought to be chiefly conſidered, the 
Honour of having often approach d your Lordſhip, 
to authorize ſuch a Liberty. Bat yet, on the other 
Side, the Things that I have to ſay, are of important 
Conſequence to the Good of the Cauſe which I 
have undertaken; and I find that I ſhould be 
wanting to that noble Canſe, if I ſhould Adareſs 
myſelf to the Reader in general; and I ſhould be 
thought by all diſcerning Perſons to proceed as 
abſurdly, as would a Lawyer, who upon a ſolemn 
Pleading, ſhould apply himſelf to the Multitude, 
who have little Knowledge of his Affair, and no 
Authority to determine it; inſtead of ſpeaking to 
his Awful Judge, who has a perfect Kpowleage 7 
bis Cauſe, and a Sovereign Authority to deci 


#. 

The Deſizn of all Poetical Criticiſm, muſt be, 
if it is Juſt and Good, to advance ſo uſeſul and ſo 
noble an Art as Poetry. And the Deſign of the 
following Treatiſe, is no leſs than to ſer the Mo- 
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derus upon an equal Foot, with even admir'd Au- 
tiquity. In order to the doing which, I humbly 
deſire Leave of your Lordſhip, that I may make 
an Enquiry, in what the Pre-eminence of the An- 
cient Poets conſiſis; and why I prefer one of the 
Grecian Tragedies; as for Example, the Oedi- 
pus of Sophocles, 10 ane of our celebrated En- 
oliſh Tragedies; as for Inſtance, the Julius 
Cæſar of Shakeſpear. Upon Reflection I find, 
that the Reaſon ts, Becauſe I am more delighted, 
and more inſtrutted by the former ; and that for 
this very Reaſon, becauſe I am more mord by it: For 
T find by Experience, that I am no farther pleas d 
nor inſtructed by any Tragedy, than as it excites 
Paſſion in me. But in order to the diſcovering, 
why I am more mov'd by the former, than the 
latter of thoſe Tragedies, I of Leave to make 
an Enquiry, into the principal Differences between 
them, and that, in all Probability, will determine 
the Matter. 

I find then, my Lord, That there are Two very 
fignal Differences between the Oedipus, and the 
Julius Cæſar. Hirſt, The Oedipus is Juſt and 
Regular, and the Julius Cæſar is very Extrava- 
gant and Irregular. Secondly, The Oedipus 13 
very Religious, and the Julius Cæſar 4 Ir- 
religious. For, with Submiſfion to your Lordſbipꝰs 
Judgment, I conceive, that every Tragedy, ought 
to be a very Solemn Lecture, inculcating a par- 
ticular Providence, aud ſhewing it plaiuly pro- 
tecting the Good, and chaſtizing the Bad, or at 
leaſt the Violent; and that, if it is otherwiſe, it 
i either au empty Amuſement, or a ſcandalaus and 
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pernicious Libel upon the Government of the 
World. The killing of Julius Cæſar in Shake- 
ſpear, i either a Marder, or a Lawful Action; 
if the killing Cæſar s a Lanful Action, 
then the killing of Brutus and Caſſius is down- 
right Murder; and the Poet has been guilty of 
polluting the Scene, with the Blood of the very Beſs 
and Laſt of the Romans. But if the killing of 
Cæſar is Murder, and Brutus and Caſſius are 
very juſtly puniſh'd for it, then Shakeſpear , 
on the other Side, anſwerable for introducing ſo 
many Noble Romans, committing, in the Face of 
an Audience, a ver) horrible Murder, and only 
puniſhing Two of them; which Proceeding gives 
an Occaſion to the People, to draw a dangerous 
Inference from it, which may be deſtructive to 
Government, and to Human Society. 

Thus, my Lord, I have a great deat of Reaſon 
to ſaſpect, that the Oedipus derives its Advan- 
tage, from its Regularity, and its Religion; 
aud the Preſumption grows ſtill more ſtrong, when, 
upon Enquiry, I fiud, that the fore-mention'd Re- 
gularity, is nothing but the bringing ſome Rules 
into Practice, which Obſervation and Philoſophy 
have found requiſite for the ſurer exciting of 
Paſſion, For as this, I think,. cannot be conteſted, 
that of two Combatants, who have equal Strength 
and equal Courage, he is moſt likely to have the 
better, who has the moſt Addreſs; ſo in a Con- 
tention and Prize of Poetry, between Perſons who 
have equal Force of Mind, he will be certain to 
have the Advantage, who in the beſt inſtructed to 
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If any of the Enemies to Regularity, will give 
ee Trouble to — the 80d I — of 
Sophocles, with an impartial Eye, he will eaſily 
diſcern, how inſlrumental the Poetical Art is in 
leading him from Surprize to Surprize, from 
Compaſſion to Terror, and from Terror to Com- 
paſſion again, without giving him ſo much as a Time 
to breathe; and he mill as eaſily diſcover, hom the 
Religion that is every where intermix d with the 
Play, ſhews all the Surprizes, even when he "8 
expects this, as ſo many immediate ſucceſſive Effetts, 
of a particular dreadful Providence, which make 
them come, like ſo many Thunder-claps from a 
Serene Heaven, to confound and aſtoniſb him. 

A Poet is capacitated by that which is commonly 
call d Regularity, to excite the ordinary Paſſions 
more powerfully by the Conſtitution of the Fable, 
and the Influence which that muſt neceſſarily 
have, both upon the Words and Thoughts; and 
Religion, beſides the Influence it will have upon 
the ordinary Paſſions, will be to a Poet, who has 
Force and Skill enough to make his Advantage 
of it, a perpetual Source of extraordinary Paſſions, 
which is commonly calPd Entha(iaſm, for the 
Sentiments and the Expreſſions. 

For what concerns Regularity, or the exciting 
of ordinary Paſſion, enough has been ſaid alread). 
Tour Lordſhip has particularly made the Pablick 
a Preſent, which is, I confeſs, but little in 
Volume, but is magnificent in Value and Orna- 
ment; "tis a Preſent in Jewels, which caſts a 


farther Luſtre than Treaſures that take up a 


larger Space, and is more ſolid to thoſe who are 
near 
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near it. Our Writers have been ſufficiently told, 
That writing Regularly, is writing Morally, De- 
cently, Juſtly, Naturally, Reaſonably, The De- 
ſign, my Lord, of the following Treatiſe, is to 
ſbew, Of what Die Religion may be to the Advance- 
ment of Poetry. But becauſe all that has been 
ſaid concerning Regularity, is ſo neceſſary a Pre- 
parative to this Deſign, that it would be wholly 
wſeleſs without it, I hope your Lordſhip will not 
think it to be foreign to my Purpoſe, if, at a Time 
when the Rules are negletted by ſome, and ſlighted 
by others, I beſtow a little Time in proving the 
Neceſſuy of obſerving thoſe ; without the ſtrift 
Obſervance of which, the following Treatiſe will 
be an empty Amuſement, and we muſt abſolutely 
deſpair of making any Atvancement in Poetry. 

The Neceſſity of obſerving Rules, to the Attain- 
ing a Perfection in Poetry, is ſo very apparent, 
that he who will give himſelf the Trouble of Refle- 
ting, cannot 5 doubt of it. Rules are neceſ- 
ſary, even in all the inferior Arts, as in Painting 
and Meſick. If any one ſhould pretend to draw a 
Picture, without having ever been taught, or with- 
out knowing or 2 any thing of Perſpective 
or Proportion, but ſhould pretend to ſucceed alone 
by the natural Force of his Fancy, that Man would 
certaini be eſteem d a very impuilent and imper- 
tinent Perſon. 

Tour Lordſhip knows, That it is the very ſame 
Thing in Muſick, that it is in Painting. If any one 
ſhould pretend to compoſe in Parts, without under- 
ſtanding the Grounds, that Perſon would infallibly 
render himſelf very contemptible. Now if they 
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pleaſe by Rules in a - 4 noble Art, can they rea- 
ſonably expect to pleaſe without them, in one that 
is more noble ? If they pleaſe not by Rules in 
Poetry, how muſt they pleaſe? By Chance! For this 
is certain, that they muſt do it by one or the other, 
for there is no Third Way, 

There is nothing in Nature that is great and 
beautiful, without Rule and Order; and the more 
Rale and Order, and Harmony, we find in the - 
Objects that ſtrike our Senſes, the more Worthy 
and Noble we eſteem them. I humbly conceive, 
that it is the ſame in Art, and particularly in 
Poetry, wich ought to be an exact Imitation 0 
Nature. Now Mature, taken in a ſtricter Senſe, 
is nothing but that Rule and Order, and Harmony, 
which we find in the viſible Creation. The Uni- 
verſe owes its admirable Beauty, to the Propor- 
tion, Situation, and Dependance of its Parts, 
And the little World, which. we call Man, owes 
not only its Health and Eaſe, and Pleaſure, nay, 
the Continuance of its very Being, to the Regu- 
larity of the Mechanical Motion, but even the 
Strength too of its boaſted Reaſon, and the piercing 
Force of thoſe aſpiring Thoughts, which are able to 
paſs the Bounds that circumſcribe the Univerſe, 
As Nature is Order. and Rule, and Harmony in 
the viſible World, ſo Reaſon is the very ſame 
throughout the inviſible Creation. For Reaſon is 
Order, and the Reſult of Order. And nothing 
that is Irregular, as far as it is Irregular, ever was, 
or ever can be either Natural or Reaſonable. 
Whatever God created, he deſigned ite Regular, 
and as the reft of the Creatures, cannot ſwerve " 
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the leaſt from the Etornal Laws pre-ordain'd for 
them, without becoming fearful or odious to us; 
ſo Man, whoſe Mind is a Law to itſelf, can never 
in the leaſt tranſe ht that Law, without leſſening 
his Reaſon, and debaſing his Nature. In fine, 
whatever is Irregalar, either in the Viſible or In- 
viſible World, is, to the Perſon who thinks right, 
except in ſome very extraordinary Caſes, either 
Hateful or Contemptible. 

But, as both pa and Reaſon, mhich Two, 
in a larger Acceptation, is Nature, owe their 
Greatneſs, their Beauty, their Majeſty, to their 
perpetual Order ; for Order at firſt made the Face 
of Things ſo beautiful, and the Ceſſation of that 

der, would once more bring in Chaos; ſo Poetry, 
which is an Imitation of Nature, muſt do the 
ſame Thing. I can neither have Greatneſs or 
Real Beauty, if it ſwerves from the Laws which 
Reaſon ſeverely preſcribes it, and the more Irre- 
gular any Poetical Compoſition is, the nearer it 
comes to Extravagance and Confaſion, and to 
Nonſenſe, which is nothing. 

But, as in ſome of the numberleſs Parts, which 
conſtitute this beauteous All, there are ſonte 
appearing Irregulatities, which Parts, not- 
withſtanding, contribute with the reſt, to com- 
pleat the Harmony of Univerſal Nature; and as 
there are o_ ſeeming Irregularities, even in the 
wonderful Diſpenſations of the Supreme and 
Sovereign Reaſon, as the Oppreſſion of the Good, 
and Houriſbing of the Bad, which yet at the Bot- 
tom are nobel, adjuſted, and wiſely compenſated, 
and are purpoſely appointed by Divine Fore-know- 
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ledge, for the Carrying on the profound Deſipns 
of Providence ; ſo, if A may ul great T. = 
with ſmall, in the Creation of the accompliſh'd 
Poem, ſome Things may at firſt Sight be ſeemingly 
againſt Reaſon, which yet, at the Bottom, are per- 
fedtly regular, becauſe they are indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to the admirable Conduct of a great and 
@ juſt Deſign. 

No Man knows better than your Loraſhip, that 
the Renowned Maſters among the Ancients, 
Homer and Virgil, G. had too much Capacity, 
and too much Diſcernment, not to ſee the Neceſ- 
fury of knowing and mo the Rules, which 
Reaſon ana Philoſophy have preſcrib'd to Poets. 
They wrote not with a little narrow Deſign, to 
pleaſe a tumultuous tranſitory Aſſembly, or a 
Hanaful of Men, who were call'd their Coantry- 
men; They wrote to their Fellow-Citizens of the 
Univerſe, to all Countries, and to all Ages ; and 
they were perfettly convinc d, that tho" Caprice 
and Extravagance may pleaſe the Maltitude, who 
are always fluctuating, and always ancertain ; yet 
that nothing but what is great in Reaſon and 
Nature, could be able to delight and inſtruts 
Mankind. They were clearly convinc'd, that no- 
thing could tranſmis their Immortal Works to 
* but ſomething like that harmonious Order 
which maintains the Univerſe ; that it was 
partly to that, they were to owe that wondrous 
Merit, which could be able to render their Fame 
eternal, to extend and perpetuate the very Lan- 
guages in which they writ, and to illuſtrate the 


Glory of their Countries by their own. 
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Your Loraſhip knows, that it was towards the 
Beginning of the laſt Century, that the French, 4 
ſabtle aud diſcerning Nation, began to be ſenſible 
of this, and upon it ſeveral of their extraordinary 
Men, both Poets and Philoſophers, beganto cultivate 
Criticiſm, Upon mhich there follow'd Two very 
remarkable Things. For, firſt, the Cultivating of 
the Poetical Art, advanc'd their Genius's to ſuch 
a Height as was unknown to France before ; And, 
ſeconaly, the appearing of thoſe great Genius's, 
was very inſtrumental in ſpreading their Lan- 
guage thro? all the Chriſtian World ; and in raiſing 
the Eſteem of their Nation to that degree, that it 
naturally prepar'd the Way for their Intrigues of 
State, and facilitated the Execution of their vaſs 
Deſigns. | 
5 Lord, theſe Alterations happen d in 
France, while the French reform'd the Structure 
of their Poems, by the noble Models of ancient 
Architects; and your Loraſhip knows very well, 
that the very contrary fell out among us; while, 
notwithſtanding your Generous Attempt to reform 
us, we reſolv'd, with an injudicious Obſtinacy, to 
adhere to our Gothick and Barbarous Manner. 
For, in the firſt Place, our Stage has degenerated, 
not only from the Taſte of Nature, but from the 
Greatneſs it had in the Time of Shakeſpear, in 
whoſe Coriolanus and Caſſius, we ſee ſomething 
of the Invincible Spirit of the Romans; but in 
moſt of our Heroes which have lately appear d on 
the Stage, Love has been ſtill the predominant 
Paſſion, whether they have been Grecian or 
Roman Heroes ; which is falſe in Morality, and 
3 0 
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of ſcandalous Inſtruction, and as falſe and abſurd 
in Phyſicks. For Ambition makes a Man a Tyrant 
to himſelf, as well as it does to others; and where 
it once prevails, inſlaves the Reaſon, and ſub- 
dues all other Paſſions. And it was for this very 
Cauſe, if your Loraſhip will allow me to make this 
Digreſſion, that in the Imo Trapedies that I writ 
myſelf, I made Love a ſubordinate Paſſion, and 
ſubjected it in the one to Glory, and in the other 
to Friendſhip; that ſo I might make them fit to 
entertain the wiſeſt of our Sex, and the beſt and 
moſt virtuous of the other. And it is impoſſible 
to tell you with what extreme & reg heard 
that the laſt of them was not diſpleaſing to Jou. 

. Bat, Secondly, At the ſame Time, that the 
French has been growing almoſt an univerſal 
Language, the Engliſh has been jo far from dif- 
fuſing itſelf in ſo vaſt a manner, that I know by 
Experience, that a Man may travel o'er moſt of 
theſe Weſtern Parts of Europe, without meeting 
with Three Foreigners, who have any tolerable 
Knowledge of it. And yet the Engliſh is more 
ſtrong, more full, more ſounding more ſignificant, 
and more harmonious than the French. I know 
very well, that a great many will be unwilling to 
allow the laſt ; but I appeal to your Loraſhip, if 
this is not a convincing Proof of it, that we have 
Blank Verſe which is not inharmonious, and the 
French pretend to no Poetical Numbers, without 
the Aſſiſtance of Rhime. | 

But it may perhaps be alledg*d, that the Reaſon 
why the French has got the Advantage of our 
Language, is partly from their Situation 1 the 

on- 
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Continent, partly from the Intrigues and Affairs 
which they have with their Neighbours, and part. 
ly, becanſe their Language has more Affinity with 
one of the Learned Languages, But to this I an- 
ſwer, That the Germans are 4s advantageouſly 
ſeated as the French, for diffuſing their Lan- 
guage ; and the Spaniſh Tongue is rather nearer 
related to the Latin than is the French; and all 
the World knows, that towards the Beginning of 
the laſt Century, the Houſe of Auſtria, was ful 
as buſie with their Neighbours, as the Houſe of 
Bourbon nom; and yet then neither the German 
nor the Spaniſh Tongue made any conſiderable 
Progreſs. I will not deny, bat that the Situation 
and Affairs of the French, may have been of 
Advantage to them in the diffuſing their Language ; 
but tu certainly, the Learning of any Nation 
that is moſt inſtrumental in it. I make no doubt, 
but that in Learning, which is uſefal and neceſſary, 
and barely ſolid, without Ornament, we far ſurpaſs 
the French. Our 2 Phyſicians have more 
Reputation than theirs, even in France itſelf ; 
and our prattical Divines, have acquir'd more 
Fame, throughout the Northern Countries of 
Europe, than either the Natives of thoſe Places, 
or any of the Modern French Divines, whether 
they are Reform'd or Papiſtical. And this laſt; 
is therefore the more conſiderable, becauſe they 
writ in our Mother Tongue, whereas the Phyſicians- 
haue employ'd a learned Language. Bat I am 
very much inclin d to believe, that tis the Polite 
Learning of any Nation, that contribates moſt to 
the extending its Language, and Poetry is the 
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Branch of Polite Learning, which # the moſt effi- 


cactous in it. In order to the proving this, I de- 
fire your Loraſhip*s Leave, to examine who they 


are, who are mo inſtrumental, in making a 


Language paſs the Bounds which confine the Ori- 

inal Speakers of it. And they ſeem to me to be 
the Gentlemen of Neighbouring Nations, who have 
Time and Opportunity to wiſit Foreign Countries, 
and are capacitated by their Fortunes and their 
Educations, to cultivate Languages, which they 
were not born to ſpeak. For, beſides that theſe 
are the Perſons who are the moſt capacitated 10 
learn them, they have, by the Variety and Multi- 
plicity of their Converſation, moſt Opportunities 
to ſpread them. Now the Motives that for the 
moſt Part incite Gentlemen 10 Stud), are Two, 
Pleaſure and Vanity. But Pleaſure and Vanity, 
will find their Account abundantly more in Polite 
Learning, than in Literature which is barely 
Solid. For, Polite Learning is more eaſy, and 
has more of Imagination in it, and inſtructs them 
much better how to varniſh their Defefts, and 
render them agreeable to one another. Iis chiefly 
then, the Polite Learning of any .Nation, that 
ingages the Gentlemen of foreign Countries to apply 
themſelves to ſtudy the Language of that Nation. 
Bat even of Polite Learning, Poetry appears to 
be the moſt agrecable, and moſt attraitive Branch, 


| becauſe? it is the moſt moving. And we find by 


Experience, that in the Learning of thoſe Lan- 
guages which have been moſt generally known, 
Poetry has made a very conſiderable Figure. 
Gentlemen then, in all likelthood, will apply 
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themſelves moſt eagerly to the Study of that Lane 
guage, whoſe Poetry is very agreeable to them. 
But that Poetry muſt be moſt agreeable to the 
Generality of Gentlemen, which is moſt movirg, 
and moſt inſtructive, For, tho' Gentlemen ſt uay 
to. pleaſe themſelves, yet if they are Men of Senſe, 
they will not be for empty Pleaſure, but will en» 
deavour to be inſtructed and delighted together. 
Beſides, when Gentlemen begin to ſtudy the Poetry 
of any Language, the firſt thing they underſtand is 
the reaſonable Part of it. For the Fineneſs of the 
Imaginative Part, which depenas in great meaſure 
upon Force of Words, and upon the Beauty of Ex- 
preſſion, muſt lie conceald from them in a good 
Degree, till they are perfect in the Language. 
1hus the Poetry of that Language, which is moſt 
reaſonable and moſt inſtruttive, muſt, in all likeli- 
hood, have moſt Attraction for the Gentlemen of 
neighbouring Nations ; and we have ſhewn above, 
that that is the moſt reaſonable, and moſt inſtru- 
dive Poetry, which « the moſt Regular. 

My Lord, upon this Foot it is eaſy to determine, 
whether our Poetry or the French, has moſt At- 
tractions for the reſt of Europe. Ih is plain, 
that Moliere, Corneille and Racine, and 
Boileau, are known in a manner to all the Chri- 

ian Vi'orld ; whereas Spencer and Milton, Ben 
Johnſon and Shakeſpear, are Strangers, as it 
were, to all the World, excepting the Subjects of 
Great Britain. I believe that our Language, 
by reaſon of the Dependance that it has upon the 
Saxon, #s not very difficult to be learnt by the 


People of the Northern Countries ; and in ſhort, 
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many of their Clergy have learnt enough of it, to 
make their Advantage of our Eccleſiaſtical Wri- 
tings. But both they and their Gentlemen, are 
almoſt wholly Strangers to our Poetry, whereas the 
French Poets are extremely well known to them. 
But here ſome angry People well immediately ask, 
If I affirm, that our own is inferior to the French 
Poetry? To ſatisfy both them and the Truth, I 
am oblig d to declare (at the ſame Time, ſub- 
mitting this Matter to be decided by your Lord- 
ſhip, in the laſt Appeal) That I believe we have 
naturally more Force, and more Elevation than the 
Prench ; That ſeveral Things in Shakeſpear, are 
ſuperior to any which the French Theatre has pro- 
duc d; and that in ſomelittle Poems, which either re- 
quir'd no Symmetry, or were writ by thoſe who very 
well knew how to practiſe it, we are abſolutely ſu- 
perior to them; That at laſt I am not ſo much de- 
livering my own Thoughts, as the Opinions of 
others; That the very Deſign I have, even in af- 
firming what I do, is to do what lies in my little 
Capacity, to put our Writers in a Way to make 
our Neighbours, and with them all Europe, ſen- 
ſible of the Advantage which we have by Nature; 
That even our natural Force muſt receive Acceſ» 
ſion from Art, and augment in proportion as the 
French has done; That both our Force and out 
Spirit, will, in all likelihooa, be augmented by Skill, 
as Addreſs in the Uſe of our Weapons, very 
often adds both to our Force and Courage: That 
a Poem with a Fable, i like a Human Body, and 
that the Weakneſs of any one Part, influences and 
diſables, in ſome degree, thoſe which in themſelves 
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are ſtrong; That if we are not ſbocl d at onr own 
Irregularity, tis becauſe it has the Advantage of 
long Habitude ; for we have been as'd to it from 
our Infancy ; but that to our Neighboars, who 
have conſtantly been us d to Art and Conduct, it 
muſt ſeem as aukward, and as diſagreeable, as our 
Gothick Cathedrals, would to thoſe Italians, who 
have always frequented St, Peter's; and that 
what I barely call Irregular here, would be term'd 
by them Indecent, Immoral, Unjuſt, Unreaſon- 
able, Unnatural. In fine, I appeal to your Lord- 
ſhip, whether the French Dramatick Writers, 
are not believ'd ſuperior to the Engliſh, by all the 
reſt of Europe; tho at the ſame Time, I am 


convinc d, that our Writers, having naturally more 


Elevation, and our Language more Harmony than 
theirs, and both our Writers and Language more 
Force; we want only Art, to make ourſelves as 
ſuperior to them in Poetry, as we formerly were in 
Empire, 

And here, my Lord, I fancy that I ſee the Ene- 
mies to Regularity in a little Confuſion ;, they are 
too well ſatisfied of your Lordſbip's Ability and Im- 
partiality, to decline your Juriſdiction ; and they 
cannot but remember, to their Sorrow, that you 
have formerly given the Cauſe againſt them. 

Upon Suppoſition then, that for the Future, they 
will inſtruct themſelves in the Poetical Art; I muſt 
leave it to your Lordſhip to determine, Whether 
the following Treatiſe may be of any Service to 
them, and give them ſtill another Advantage over 
the French, by direfting them to chooſe, or to 
manage their Subjects, in ſuch a manner, as may 
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mate them moſt ſuſceptible of Poetry; and that is to 
find, or make them Religious; a Piece of Cri- 
ticiſin, which has, I know not how, eſcap'd all the 
French Criticks. | 

' Tour Lordſhip knows very well, that ſome of 
them, as for inſtance, Boileau, diſcerning the 
attual Pre.eminence of the Ancients, have fondly 
believ'd, that they were ſuperior to us by Nature; 
and that others, as Perrault, very juſtly diſ- 
daining to cun ſuch a natural Superiority, have 
very unjuſtly deny'd their attual Pre-eminence. 
Tire firſt Part of the following Treatiſe, was in- 
tended to ſhew, that the Ancient Poets had that 
actual Pre-eminence, but that they deriv'd it 
from joining their Religion with their Poetry; upon 
which I believe, they were thrown at firſt by 
Chance. The Deſign of the ſecond Part is to ſhew, 
That the Moderns, by incorporating Poetry with 
the Religion reveal'd to us in Sacred Writ, may 
come to equal the Aucientis. But Two Things 
muſt always be ſuppos d; the one, That the Poets 
have Force and Skill equal to the Subjects they 
treat f; and a Sacred Sabject requires ten Times 
more of both, than a Prophane one. The other 
ts, That this is not to be extended to thoſe ſorts of 
Poetry, in which the Moderns cannot poſſibly make 
uſe of their Religion, with the ſame Advantage, 
that the Grecians and Romans employ'd theirs, 
as Epic, Paſtoral, and Amorous Poetry. 

| My Lord, The ultimate End of the enſuing 
Diſcourſe, is to ſhew, That the Intention of Poetry, 
and the Chriſtian Religion, being alike to move 
the Aſſections, they may very well be made inſtru- 
= 8 mental 
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mental to the Advancing each other. I have 
Reaſon to believe, that this Deſign will not be un- 
acceptable to your Loraſhip, not oaly upon the Ac- 
count of Religion itſelf, but as you are an Encou- 
rager 7 Arts, aud a great Stateſman, who knows, 
that the bare Endeavoar to advance an Art among 
us, is an Effort to augment the Learning, and 
conſequently the Reputation, and conſequently the 
Power, of a great People; That the Houriſbing of 
the eſtabliſh d Religion, muſt have a neceſſary In- 
fluence upon the Publick Proſperity ; That he who 
does any Thing to recommend Chriſtianity to the 
Minas of others, endeavours to promote the Com- 
mon Good; as, on the other ſide, he who breaks 
in upon the Revelation, makes a dangerous At- 
tempt, not only upon the Conſtitution, but upon 
Government - i# general; That there never was, 
nor ever can be, any flouriſhing Government with- 
out a Reveal'd Religion; That ſeveral Engliſh- 
men have loſt, together with the Religion of their 
Anceſtors, their Honour, their Integrity, and 
their Publick Spirit; and, that open and avon'd. 
Deiſm has grown up among us, together with 
abominable Corruptious, not only in the Manners 
of Private Men, bat in the Adminiſtration of 
Publick Affairs. 

But now, my Lord, I have been ſo intent upon 
my Cauſe, that it has almoſt made me forget, that 
for my having detain'd you ſo long, I ought to beg 
Pardon, not only of your Lordſhip, but of your 
Friends and the Pablick. That by writing this, 
I amguilty of diverting you from writing or ſpeak- 
ing yourſelf, ſomething which is much more im. 
2 + portant, 
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portant, either at Home, or in that Illuſtrious 
Aſſembly, of which you are ſo ſolid and ſhining an 
Ornament. I humbly deſire of your Lor 1 to 
excuſe the Liberty I have taken, and to believe, 
That I am, with the profoundeſt Reſpect, 


? 


My Lox op, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt Oblig'd, 
Moſt Humble, and moſt 


Obedient Servant, 


' JOHN DENNIS. 
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7 FF. MOTHING can ſhew the Ex- 
—ceͤllence of — ny than 
: Bl: that it has always been eſteem'd 
by the beſt of Men, and that 
there has been no extraordinary 
Man in the World, ſince it came to any 
Perfection, but who has commended, it or 
encourag'd it. 2 | 
And 
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And yet, to the Confuſion of moſt who 
have given themſelves Time to think of ir, 
Poetry, that has been encourag'd by ſo many 
great Princes, is believ'd by Bene to have 
degenerated, rather than to have improv'd 
by Time; while Phyſicks, Metaphyſicks, 
and ſome other Arts, that have been very 
little, or not at all encourag*d, have ad- 
vanc'd conſiderably. | 

And, what will appear to be yet more 
ſtrange, the very Efforts that the Moderns 
have made to advance Poetry, have done it 
hurt, becauſe they have proceeded upon ſuch 
erroneous Principles, as have not only made 
their Attempts ſucceſsleſs, but have caus*d em 
to miltake their Errors tor their Impotence. 

For, ſome of the Moderns, who have 
been great Admirers of their Contemporaries, 
which is a modeſt Expreſſion for them- 

ſelves, will by no Means allow, that the 
Ancients have excell'd vs. From which 
Opinion, Preſumption has follow'd, and from 
Preſumptioa Security, and from Security 
ICdleneſs. | 

But Deſpair, on the other Side, has done 
a great deal more harm, than Preſumption 
has done on that. For ſome who have been 
of Opinion that the Ancients have ſurpaſs'd 
us, have believ'd that they have done fo, 
becauſe they were in themſelves ſuperior to 
us; from which it has happen'd, that they 
have been ſervilely contented with following 


their Old Maſters, and moſt of the Belt = 
Lins the 
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the Modern Poetry, has been but a Copy of 
the Ancient. | 

Theſe different Opinions have occaſion'd 
Diſputes, and theſe Diſputes have produc'd 
Quarrels, which have beea maintain'd with 
a great deal of Heat on both ſides. The 
Fa vourers of the Moderns have treated 
their Adverſaries, as dejected little-fouPd 
Perſons, who have a baſe Opinion of them- 
ſelves and of Human Nature, which laſt they 
have much ado to forgive them, becauſe 
they are included in the Cenſure. 

For, How can it be, ſay they, but a ſcan+ 
dalous Deſpondence, that obliges us to pre- 
fer other Men to Ourfclves, when Reaſon 
gives us the Preference. For this, they ſay, 
is paſt all Diſpute, that they who excel 
others in the fame kinds of Writing, muſt 
have ſome Advantage over them. And that 
Advantage muſt be either from, without, or 
from within, or from the Subjects they treat 
of. Now we can make it appear, ſay the 


Favourers of the Moderns, that the Ancient 


Poets had no external or internal Advan- 
tage over us; and that the Advantage 
ot the Subject is rather on our ſide. And 
this is what the Favourers of the Moderns 
alledge for themſelves. The Partizans of the 
Ancients have, on the other ſide, treated the 
Favourers of the Moderns, as Perſons that 

are abſolutely ignorant, and without Taſte. 
That the Ancients have excell'd us in the 
Greatneſs of Poetry, they pretend to =_- 
rom 


— 


| 
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Judges. For, ſay they, the Conſent of 


Thing, that is rather to be felt, than to be 


the Moderns, to name ſo much as one 


| Tous to all Men, who have any Under- 
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from the Authority of all who have uni- 
verſally been acknowledged to be the beſt 


theſe, where the Queſtion is concerning a 


demonſtrated, is of the laſt Importance, 
We defy, ſay they, any of the Favourers of 


Modern Critick, who has any Reputation in 
the World, who does not acknowledge, that 
the Ancients ſurpaſs us in the Greatneſs of 
Poetry. For the few, ſay they, who have 
aſſerted the Pre- eminence of the Moderns, 
ha ve immediately rendred themſelves ridicu- 


ſtanding in theſe Affairs, and at length to 
all the reſt, excepting a little handtul of 
Men, whoſe Arrogance and Obftinacy, and 
extravagant Vanity, has been a Comedy to 
the reſt. | 

So that the Conſent of the beſt Criticks, 
continue they, implies the Conſeat of all, 
and the Conſent of Mankind for ſo many 
ſeveral Ages, concerning a Thing, that is 
rather to be felt, than ro be demonſtrated, 
is, if not a convincing Proof, at leaſt, a very 
ſtrong Preſumption. But what has been 
the Event of this Diſpute on both ſides ? Why 
the Probability of the Arguments, inſtead 
of working Conviction, has only exaſperated 
the Spirits of the Parties ; and the Favourers 
of the Moderns, have treated the Lovers of 
the Ancients as ſo many flaviſh R_ 

z 
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and theſe, on the other fide, the Favourers 
of the Moderns, as ſo many ignorant Fools. 
Amidſt thisDiverſity of Opinions, and theſe 
contentious Ferments, I thought I ſhould do 
an important Service to a moſt noble Art, 
if I could contribute any Thing to the Re- 
conciling the common Friends to Poetry, 


that they might endeavour the Advance- 


ment of the common Cauſe, with greater 


Force united. | 
In order then, to the calming the Fury of 


the contending Parties, I ſhall endeavour to 
extort important Conceſſions from both, and 
oblige, on the one fide, the Favourers of the 
Moderns to acknowledge, That the Ancients 
are not ſo weak, as to make the Moderns 
preſume ; and engage, at the ſame Time, the 
Partiſans of the Ancients to own, That the 
Ancients are not in themſelves ſo ſtrong, as 
to make the Moderns deſpair. ' 
And, in order to the gaining this Point 
with the greater Eaſe, and the making my- 
{elf an agreeable Mediator of Peace, I ſhall 


_ endeavour to make an impartial Enquiry 


into the Merits of the Cauſe, and try to en- 
gage both Parties by Turns, by ſupporting 
their juſt Pretenſions. And whereas the 
Favourers of the Moderns have juſtly al- 
ledged, That all Writers, who ſurpaſs others 
in the ſame kinds of Writings, muſt do it 
from ſome internal or external Advantage, 
or from the Subject itſelf, I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew in the T wofollowing Chapters, * 

the 
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the Ancients could not derive their Pre. 
eminence from any external or internal Ad: 
vantage; and afterwards we ſhall proceed 
to examine whether they deriv'd it from the 


Subjects they treated of. 


e e 

That the Ancients did not excel 

the, Movens by any External 
Advantage. 


PT HE External Advantages which one 
g Writer has over another, are chiefly 
Two; The Aſſiſtance which he receives from 
the Age in which he writes, and the Encon- 
ragement he meets with. Now we ſhall 
ſhew, That the Ancients did not ſurpaſs the 
Moderns, on the Account of either of theſe. 

Firſt, They had no Advantage in the Af. 
ſiſtance which they receiv'd from the Age 
in which they writ ; on the contrary, the Ad- 
vantage here, is clearly on the Side of the Mo- 
derns: For good Thinking is the Foundation 
of good Writing, both in Eloquence and in 
Poctry. Now Thoughts are but the Images 
of Things, and our Knowledge of Things 
is greater than that of the Ancients. For 


ſoveral which they knew, are better known 
| | to 
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to us, and we know ſeveral which they 
never knew at all. How many Arts have 
the Moderns improv'd? How many won- 
derful Inventions are owing to them? And 
how many amazing Diſcoveries ? From 
which we have a Supply of Thoughts and 
Images, that is never to be exhauſted. So 
that in the Aſſiſtance which we receive, 
from the Age in which we live, we have 
the Advantage of the Ancients. 

Nor, Secondly, is it from the Encourage- 
ment which they received, that the Ancient 
Poets excelld the Moderns: Tho” at the 
ſame Time, I really believe, that Encourage- 
ment was one of the Cauſes of the Ancient 
Excellence of the Orators. For tho? good 
Thinking is the Foundation of good Wrt- 


ting, both in Eloquence and in Poetry, and 


the Moderns are qualify'd to think as rea- 
ſonably and as ſubtly as the Ancients 
thought, yet 'tis in theſe Arts, as it is in 
Architecture, there can be no Beauty nor 
Greatneſs without Foundation; but *tis not 
the Foundation that makes the Greatneſs 
or Beauty. The chief Deſign of Eloquence 
is to perſuade, and he periuading the moſt 
effectually, who moves his Hearers the 
moſt ; that which makes the Greatneſs and 
Beauty of Eloquence, is not ſo much the 
Thinking rightly, tho? without that there can 
be no Excellence, as thoſe violent Paſſions, 
that reign and tyrannize over cur Souls, 
in the Speeches of the Ancient Orators, 

Which 
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which they chiefly deriv'd from Ambition. 
For the moving their Popular Aſſemblies 
among the Ancient Grecians and Romans, 
being almoſt the only Way among them, 
ro arrive at the chiet Honours of the State, 
it can be no Wonder, to thoſe who reflect 
upon the Force of Ambition, and the Stings 
It infixes into the Minds of Men, that the 
Ancient Grecians and Romans, ſhould be fo 
great Maſters of Eloquence. For, being in- 
ſtigated and ſtung by Ambition, they not 
only, were ſupported in the taking ſuch 
Pains, as the Moderns are utterly uncapable 
of taking, becauſe they have not the ſame 
Incentive to ſuſtain them, but being mov'd 
and fir'd by Ambition themſelves, they the 
more eaſily rowz'd and inflam'd others; 
for if any one happens to urge, that the 
Love of Glory, being alike inſeparable from 
Moderns and Ancients, they have equal In- 
centives to Eloquence, I deſire him to take 
notice, that there is a very conſiderable Dif- 
ference, between the Love of Glory, barely 
conſidered, and that which is join*d to Am- 
bition, which is the Deſire of Power and 
Place. For I deſire him to conſider, what 
Nouriſhment and Force the Love of Glory, 
that was in the Minds of the Ancient Ora- 
tors, muſt neceſſarily have received, trom 
the tumultuous Applauſes of the Popular 
Aſſemblies, and the glorious Recompences 
that enſued upon them. 


But 
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But now, if any one thinks, that he has 
here found out the Reaſon, why the An- 
cients ſurpaſs'd us in the greater Poetry, be- 
cauſe Paſſion making the Greatneſs and 


Beauty of Poetry, as well as it does of Elo. 


quence (which it certainly does, as ſhall be 
clearly ſhewn anon) and Paſſion receiving 
Acceſs from Encouragement, the Ancient 
Poets writ with a Force ſuperior to that of 
the Moderns, only becauſe they were more 
encourdgyd If any one, I fay, thinks at this 
rate, he will find himſelt very much mif- 
taken. For tho? I am convinc'd, that En- 
couragement does very much, yet I am ſatis- 
fied, that the Difference is not chiefly owin 


to that; For, in the Firſt Place, Tho? the 


Encouragement which the Ancients gave, 
was more general than that which the Mo- 
derns have met with, yet ſome of the Mo- 
derns have been as much encourag'd, as 
moſt of the Ancients were, and yet fall very 
much ſhort of them in the greater Poetry, 
of which Boileau and Racine, are two illu- 
ſtrious Examples. In the Second Place, 
Homer, the moſt admirable of all the An- 
cients, was aot at all encourag'd. In the 
Third Place, One of the Moderns receiv'd 
no Encouragement, who has often tranſcen- 
dently foar*d above both Ancients and Mo- 
derns, and that is Milton, as ſhall be ſhewn 
in its proper Place. And, Laſtly, Comedy 
was as much encourag'd by the Grecians and 


Romans, as any other ſort of Poetry; wit- 
by D 2 neſs, 
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neſs, what the Athenians did for Ariſtophanes, 
and Scipio and Lelius for Terence; and yet 
I am perſuaded, that the Moderns have 
ſurpaſs'd the Ancients in Comedy, and ſhall 
give my Reaſons below, why I make no 
{cruple, of preferring Moliere, and Two or 
Three of our own Comic Poets, to Terence 
and Ariſtophanes. So that we may ſeek for 
another Cauſe, of the Excellence of the An- 
cient Poets, than the Encouragement they 
met with. | 

There are Three other Things, which 
may be number'd among external Advan- 
rages, and thoſe are the Climates in which 
the Ancient Poets liv'd, and the Languages in 
which they writ, and the Liberty which they 
enjoy'd. But theſe are not the chief Things 
from which the Ancients deriv'd their Pre- 
eminence. For the greateſt of the Lyrick Poets, 
writ ina Country of downright Blockheads, 
and one of the greateſt of the Epick Poets, in 
a Country that had loft its Liberty; and 
beſides, the Greciaus enjoy'd all the Advan- 
tages of their Climate, and their Language, 
and their Liberty, long after the Decay of 
Poetry. *Tis true, indeed, the Greciaus and 
Rom uns, did derive one real Fxcellence from 
the Beauty of their Language, and that was 


the Harmony of their Verification, in which 


the Moderns are not likely to equal them. 
But Harmony of Verſification is not the chief 
Thing in Poetry, nor does the chief Excel- 
lence of the Ancients conſiſt in ſuch a Har- 


* mony. 
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mony. And thus we have ijhewn, that 
they did not derive their Pre-eminence from 
any Thing that was External: Let us exa- 
mine in the next Chapter, Whether the An. 
cients derived their Excellence from any In- 
ternal Advantage. 


HA 


That the Ancients did not ſurpaſs 
the Mod: rus from any Internal 
Advantage. 


T HERE is nothing more certain, than 

that he who handles any Subject ex- 
cellently, muſt do it by the Power of his 
internal Faculties. And, conſequently, he 
who treats any Subject admirably, has an 
inward Advantage over him-who treats it 
ſcurvily. But either that Advantage is na- 
turally deriv'd from the Subject, or it is not. 
If it is naturally deriv'd from the Subject, in 
that caſe we can never pretend to deny, that 
the Ancients had an inward Advantage over 
the Moderns. All that we ſhall endeavour 
to prove, is, That they had no internal Ad- 
vantage over them, abſtracted from the 
Nature of the Subjects of which they treated. 


D 3 Now 
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Now all the internal Advantages, which 
the Ancients may be ſuppoſed to have had 
over the Moderns, may be reduc'd ro Four. 
Divine Inſpiration. Inſpiration by Demons, 
A Natural Superiority of the Faculties of the 
Soul. A greater Degree of Virtue. 
- The firſt Advantage, that the Ancient 

Poets may be ſuppos'd to have had over the 
Moderns, is from Divine Inſpiration. Now 
the Ancient Poets were the Heathen Theo. 
logues, and to affirm, that the Spirit of God 
ſhould inſpire thoſe, to teach the Adoration of 
Idols, and inſpire them more than he does the 
Moderns, whoare of the true Religion, would 
be equally abſurd and blaſphemous. 

Nor, Secondly, can they have any Ad- 
vantage by Inſpiration of Dzmons. For in 
the firſt Place, *Tis abſurd to give a ſuper- 
natural Cauſe of an Effect, of which we can 
give a very natural one. But we can give a very 
natural Cauſe of the Excellence of the An- 
cient Poets, as ſhall be ſhewn anon. In the 
fecond Place, The Ancients, before Socrates, 
ow'd all their Moral Philoſophy to their 
Poets. Now, tho? that Philoſophy was only 
diſpers'd up and down in Sentences, yet had 
it a natural Tendency to the forming that 
Syſtem, which afterwards the Diſciples of 
Socrates fram'd from the Mouth of their 
Maſter. And as that Syſtem was the utter 
Overthrow of the Heathen Revelation, as 
we ſhall ſhew anon, any thing that had a 
natural Tendency to the forming that 

| Syſtem, 


' 
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Syſtem, could not be the Work of Dæmons. 
But, Thirdly, Suppoſing the Ancient Grecian 
Poets, were really inſpired by Dæmons, it 
is hard to imagine, that they ſhould receive 
a greater Advantage from ſuch an Inſpira- 
tion as that, than the Moderns, who apply 
themſelves to. Sacred Poetry, ſhould have 
trom Divine Aſſiſtance. 

Nor, Thirdly, canthe Ancient Poets be ſup- 


pos'd to have had a greater Share of Virtue 


than the Moderns. For all the Grecian Poets, 


who were famous for the greater Poetry, 


flouriſh'd before there was in that Part of 
the World, any Syſtem of Morality. And, 
perhaps, moſt of the Roman Poetry, is only 
a Copy of the Grecian, Now it is hard to 
imagine, that they who had no Syſtem of 
Morality, and no ſupernatural Support, 
ſhould tranſcend the Moderns in Virtue, 
who have a perfect Syſtem of Morality, and 
Divine Aſſiſtance. | 
Nor, Fourthly, and Principally, had the 
Ancient any natural Superiority of Faculties 
over the Modern Poets. Fer if they ſurpaſs 
the Moderns in the greater Poetry, out of 
any Superiority of Faculties, which they had 
naturally as they were the Ancients, it muſt 
be by a Superiority of Underſtanding or 
Imagination, or both. But firſt, it was not 
trom any Superiority of Underſtanding. 
Becauſe trom hence it would follow, that 
the Minds of Men grow weaker by Succeſ- 
tion of Ages, and then the Ancients would 
D 4 have 
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have ſurpaſs'd one another, as they pre- 
ceded in Time. Orpheus and Muſzus would 
have excell'd Homer; Alcæus and Stetichorns 
Pindar; Theſpis, Euripides; and AÆſclylus, Sopho- 
cles; Tyrteas, Virgil; and Alcmon, Horace, which 
is all abſolutely falſe. But then again, ifany 
one urges, That if the Ancients did not ſur- 
paſs one another according to Precedence of 
Time, it was, becauſe Art and. and Expert- 
ence were required to the Perfection of Poe. 
try, and the Younger in Time, had the Ad- 
vantage of the Elder, both in Art and Ex- 
perience; to that I anſwer, That ſome of 
the Poets, who are younger in Time, have, 
perhaps, the Advantage of thoſe who are 
older, more by Nature, than they have by 
Art. For the Tragick and Lyrick Poets, 
who preceded Sophocles and Pindar, come 
more behind them in true Genius, than they 
go before them in Time. But now if the 
Ancients did not ſurpaſs one another accor- 
ding to Priorty of Time, why ſhould they 
excel us? If it be objected, That ſeveral very 
extraordinary Men happen'd to be born at 
{uch and ſuch particular Times; to that I 
anſwer, That this arriv'd by Providence, or by 
Chance. If you alledge, that it fell out by 
Chance, to that I reply, That all the great 
Poets among the Grecians, flouriſh'd within 
Four hundred Years of one another, and all 
the great Poets among the Romans, within 
Two hundred Years; and then let me ask 
you, Whether this look'd like Chance? * 
i 
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if you pretend, that theſe Men, at theſe par- 
ticular Times, were deſign'd ſuch excellent 
Poets by Providence, and for that very End, 
were form'd with Faculties ſo much ſupe- 
rior to thoſe who preceded them, and who 
came after them; then let me ask you, For 
what Deſign Providence ſhould ſo manifeſt- 
ly alter the Courſe of Nature? or, Why 
that which fell out by Providence then, may 
not by Providence arrive again ? 

Beſides, it the Ancient Poets excell'd the 
Moderns by a Superiority of Underſtanding, 
it would neceſſarily follow, that they under- 
ſtood their Subjects better; which is falſe : 
For the Subjects of the Epick, Tragick, and 
Lyrick Poets, are the Virtues, Vices, and 
Paſſions of Men, which the Moderns ought 
to underſtand, at leaſt, as well as the An- 
cients, becauſe they have all the Knowledge 
of the Ancients, and their own Improvement 
beſides. 

Thus have I endeavour'd to ſhew, that 
we have no Reaſon to deſpair of equalling 
the Ancients, becauſe of the Tranſcendency 
of their Underſtandings. And what has 
been ſaid about their Underſtandings, ma 
ſerve to ſhew, that they as little excell'd the 
Moderns in their Imaginations, as they did 
in the other; tho? ſomething more may be 
ſaid for the laſt, for the Violence of the Paſ- 
ſions, proceeding from the Force of the Ima. 
gination, and the Corruption of Mankind 
from the Violence of the Paſſions, and the 
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Corruption of Mankind growing greater, 
as the World grows older; it follows, that 
the Imaginations of Men muſt grow ſtronger, 
as the World grows older. 

But, Laſtly, how vain is it to urge, that 
the Ancients excell'd the Moderns by a Su- 
Ry of Faculties, when it will appear a 

ittle lower, as clear as the Sun, that one of 
the Moderns, very often excels them, both 
in his Thoughts and Spirit ? 

Thus we have endeavour'd to ſhew, that 
the Ancients did not excel the Moderns in 
the greater Poetry, from any external Advan- 
tage; that is, from the Aſſiſtance which they 
had, from the Ages in which they writ, or 
from the Encouragement with which they 
met. We have — too, That they did 
not ſurpaſs them from any internal Advan- 
tage, Whether it was from Divine Inſpira- 
tion, or Inſpiration by Dæmons, or Tran- 
ſcendency of Virtue, or Superiority of Fa- 
culties. The Advantage then, which the 
Ancient Poets had over the Moderns, if 
they had any Advantage, mult be deriv'd 
from the Subjects of which they treated. 
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That the Ancient Poets deriv'd their 
Greatneſs from tbe Nature of 
their Subjects. 


F the Ancient Poets excell'd the Moderns 

in the Greatneſs of Poetry; that is, in 
Epick Poetry, in Tragedy, and in the grea- 
ter Ode; they muſt neceſſarily derive their 
Pre-eminence from the Subjects of which 
they treated, ſince it has been plainly made 
to appear, that they could nor derive it 
from any external or internal Advantage. 
And it follows, that the Subjects which 
were handled by the Ancients, muſt be dit- 
ferent from thoſe which have been treated 
of by the Moderns. And it the Poems, 
which have been writ by the Ancients, of 
the forementioned Kinds, were very much 
am than thoſe which have been pro. 
duced by the Moderns ; why then it follows, 
that the Subjects were very different. But 
here the Favourers ot the Moderns aſſert, 
That the Advantage which is to be drawn 
from the Subject; is purely on the Side of 
the Moderns. For who, for Example, will 


compare the Atchievements of Achilles and 
Aneas, 
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Eneas, the Event of which was, only the 
reducing two pitiful paltry Bourgs, with the 
glorious Actions of ſome of our Modern 
Captains ? But then the Partizans of the 
Ancients reply, That there is a Difference be- 
tween one Subject and another, which their 
Adverſaries ſeem not to have thought of. For, 
ſay they, Human Subjects, can never differ 
ſo much among themſelves, as Sacred Sub- 
jects differ from Human; for the Difference 
between the Two laſt, is as great, as that 
between God and Man; which we know 1s 
infinite. Now, ſay they, Sacred Subjects 
are infinitely more ſuſceptible of the Great- 
neſs of Poetry, than Prophane ones can be: 
And the Subjects of the Ancients, in the 
forementioned Poems were Sacred. Now 
that we may engage the Lovers of the An- 
cients in their Turns, by ſupporting their 
juſt Pretenſions, let us endeavour to ſhew in 
the following Chapters, That Sacred Poems 
muſt be greater than Prophane ones can be, 
ſuppoſing Equality of Genius, and equal Art 
in the Writers; and that the Poems of the 
Ancients in the forementioned Kinds were 
Sacred. But in order to the doing that, we 
mult declare what Poetry is, and what is its 
chief Excellence. : 
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The Paſſion is the chief Thing in 
Poetry, and that all Paſſion is 


either ordinary Paſſion, or En- 
thuſiaſm. | 


BUL before we proceed, let us define 
Poetry; which is the firſt Time that 
a Definition has been given of that noble 
Art: For neither Ancient nor Modern Cri- 
ticks have defin'd Poetry in general. 

Poetry then is an Imitation of Nature, by 
a pathetick and numerous Speech. Let us 
explain it. 

As Poetry is an Art, it muſt be an Imita- 
tion of Nature. That the Inſtrument with 
which it makes its Imitation, is Speech, need 
not be diſputed. That that Speech muſt be 
Muſical, no one can doubt: For Numbers 
diſtinguiſh the Parts of Poetick Diction, from 
the Periods of Proſe. Now Numbers are no- 
thing but articulate Sounds, and their Pauſes 
meatur'd by their proper Proportions of Time. 
And the Periods of Proſaick Diction are arti- 
culate Sounds, and their Pauſes unmeaſur'd 
by ſuch Proportions. That the Speech, by 
which Poetry makes its Imitation, muſt be 

pathetick, 
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pathetick, is evident ; for Paſſion is ſtill more 
neceſſary to it than Harmony. For Har- 
mony only diſtinguiſhes its Inſtrument from 
that of Proſe, but Paſſion diſtinguiſhes its 
very Nature and Character. For, there- 
fore, Poetry is Poetry, becauſe it is more 
Paſſionate and Senſual than Proſe. A Diſ- 
courſe that is writ in very good Numbers, 
if it wants Paſſion, can be but meaſur'd 
Proſe. But a Diſcourſe that is every where 
extremely pathetick, and, conſequently, 
every where bold and figurative, is certain» 
ly Poetry without Numbers. 

Paſſion then, is the Characteriſtical 
Mark of Poetry, and, conſequently, muſt 
be every where: For where-ever a Diſ- 
courſe is not Pathetick, there it is Pro- 
ſaick. As Paſſion in a Poem mult be 
every where, ſo Harmony is uſually diftus'd 
throughout it. But Paſſion anſwers the 
Two Ends of Poetry better than Harmony 
can do, and upon that Account is pre- 
ferable to it: For, firſt, it pleaſes more, 
which is evident: For Paſſion can pleaſe 
without Harmony, but Harmony tires with- 
out Paſſion. And in Tragedy, and in Epick 
Poetry, a Man may inſtruct without Har- 
mony, but never without Paſſton : For the 
one inſtructs by Admiration, and the other 
by Compaſſion and Terror. And as for the 

reater Ode, if it wants Paſſion, it becomes 
Pateful and intolerable, and its Sentences 


grow contemptible. 
Paſſion 
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Paſſion is the CharaQteriſtical Mark of 
Poetry, and therefore it mult be every where; 
for without Paſſion there can be no Poetry, 
no more than there can be Painting. And 
tho? the Poet and the Painter deſcribe Action, 
they mult deſcribe it with Paſſion. Let any 
one who beholds a Piece of Painting, where 
the Figures are ſhewn in Action, conclude, 
that if the Figures are without Paſſion, the 
Painting is contemptible. There muſt be 
Paſſion every where, in Poetry and Painting, 
and the more Paſſion there is, the better the 
Poetry and the Painting, unleſs the Paſſion 
is too much for the Subject; and the Painter, 
and the Poet, arrive at the Height of their 
Art, when they deſcribe a great deal of Action, 
with a great deal of Paſſion. It is plain then, 
from what has been ſaid, that Paſſion in 
Poetry mult be every where, for where there 
is no Paſſion, there can be no Poetry; but 
that which we commonly call Paſhon, can- 
not be every where in any Poem. There 
muſt be Paſſion then, that muſt be diſtinct 
from ordinary Paſſion, and that muſt be Eu- 
thuſiaſm. I call that ordinary Paſſion, 
whoſe Caule is clearly comprehended by 
him who feels it, whether ic be Admiration, 
Terror or Joy ; and I call the very fame 
Paſſions Enthuſiaſms, when their Cauſe is 
not clearlv comprehended by him who feels 
them. And thoſe Enthuſiaſtick Paſſions, 
are ſometimes ſimple, and ſometimes com- 
plicated, of all which we ſhall ſhew Ex- 
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amples lower. And thus I have ſhewn, 
that the chief thing in Poetry, is Paſſion : 
But here the Reader is deſir'd to obſerve, 
that by Poetry, we mean Poetry in general, 
and the Body of Poetry ; for as for the Form 
or Soul of particular Poems, that is allow'd 
by all to be a Fable. Bur Paſſion is the chief 
Thing in the Body of Poetry ; as Spirit is in 
the Human Body. For without Spirit the 
Body languiſhes, and the Soul is impotent: 
Now every Thing that they call Spirit, or 
Genius in Poetry, 1n ſhort, every Thing that 
pleaſes, and conſequently, moves, in the 
Poetick Diction, is Paſſion, whether it be 
Ordinary or Enthuſiaſtick. 

And thus we have ſhewn, what the chief 
Excellence in the Body of Poetry is, which 
we have prov'd to be Paſſion. Let us now 
proceed, to the Proofs of what we pro- 
pounded, That Sacred Subjects, are ntore 
ſuſceptible of Paſſion, than Prophane ones ; 
and that the Subjects of the Ancients, were 
Sacred in their greater Poetry, I mean ei- 
ther Sacred in their own Natures, or by 
their Manner of handling them. 


CHAP. 
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me 
That Puſſon is more to be deriv'd 
rom a Sacred Subject, than from 
a Prophane one. | 


WE have prov'd that Paſſion is the 

chief Thing in Poetry, and that Spirit 
or Genius, and in ſhort, every Thing that 
moves, is Paſſion. Now if the chief Thing 
in Poetry be Paſſion, why then the chief 
Thing in great Poetry, muſt be great Paſ- 
ſion. We have ſhewa too, that Paſſion in 
Poetry, is of Two ſorts, ordinary Paſſion, 
or Enthuſiaſm. Let us now proceed, to 
convince the Reader, that a Sacred Poem, 
is more ſuſceptible of Paſſion, than a Pro- 
phane one can be; which to effect, let us 
ſhew Two Things, That a Sacred Subject, 
is as ſuſceptible of ordinary Paſſions, as a 
Prophane one can be; and more ſuſceptible 
of the Enthuſiaſtick. 

The firſt is evident from Experience: For 
the Poetry among the Ancients, which ſhall 
be hereafter prov'd to be Sacred, had in it 
greater ordinary Paſſions, than their Human 
Poetry either had, or could poſſibly have. 
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Tis now our Buſineſs to ſhew, That Re- 
ligious Subjects are capable of ſupplying us 
with more frequent and ftronger Enthu- 
ſiaſms, than the Prophane. And in order to 
the clearing this, let us inquire what Poeti- 
cal Enthuſiaſm is. Poetical Enthuſiaſm, is a 
Paſſion guided by Judgment, whoſe Cauſe 
is not comprehended by us. That it is a 
Paſſion, is plain, becauſe it moves. That 
the Cauſe is not comprehended, is ſelf-evi- 
dent. That it ought to be guided by Judg- 
ment, is indubitable. For otherwiſe it 
would be Madneſs, and not Poetical Paſſion. 
But now let us inquire, what the Cauſe of 
Poetical Enthuſiaſm is, that has been hither- 
to not comprehended by us. That Enthu- 
ſiaſm moves, is plain to Senſe; why then ir 
mov'd the Writer: But if it mov'd the Wri. 
ter, it mov'd him while he was thinking. 
Now what can move a Man while he 1 
thinking, but the Thoughts that are in his 
Mind? In ſhort, Enthuliaſm, as well as or- 
dinary Paſſions, muſt proceed from the 
Thoughts, as the Paſſions of all reaſonable 
Creatures muſt certainly do; but the Reaſon 
why we know not the Cauſes of Enthuſi- 
aſtick, as well as of ordinary Paſſions, is, be- 
cauſe we are not ſo us'd to them, and be- 
cauſe they proceed from Thoughts, that 


latently, and unobſerv'd by us, carry Paſſion 


along with them. Here it would no hard 
matter to prove, that moſt of our Thoughts, 


are naturally attended with ſome ſort, and 
ſome 
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ſome degree of Paſſion. And 'tis the Expreſ- 
ſion of this Paſſion, which gives us ſo much 
Pleaſure, both in Converſation, and in Hu- 
man Authors. For I appeal to any Man, 
who is not altogether a Philoſopher, whe- 
ther he is not moſt pleas'd with Converſa- 
tion and Books that are Spirited. Now how 
can this Spirit pleaſe him, but becauſe it 
moves him? or what can move him but Paſo 
ſion? We never ſpeak, for ſo much as a 
Minute together, without different Inflexi- 
ons of Voice. Now any one will find, upon 
Reflexion, that theſe Variations, and thoſe 
Inflexions, mark our different Paſſions. . But 
all this paſſes unregarded by us, by reaſon of 
long Uſe, and the incredible Celerity of our 
Thoughts, whoſe Motion is ſo ſwift, that it 
is even to ourſelves imperceptible; unleſs 
we come to reflect, and every one will not 
be at the Trouble of that. Now theſe Paſ- 
ſions, when they grow ſtrong, I call Eathu- 
ſiaſtick Motions, and the ſtronger they are, 
the greater the Enthuſiaſm muſt be. If any 
one asks, What ſort of Paſſions theſe are, 
that thus, unknown to us, flow from theſe 
Thoughts? to him I anſwer, That the fame 
ſort of Paſſions flow from the Thoughts, 
that would do from the Things of which 
thoſe Thoughts are Ideas. As for Example, 
Ifche Thing that we think of is great, why 
then Admiration attends the Idea of it; and 
if it is very great, Amazement, If the Thin 
is pleaſing and delightful, why then Joy — 
| E 2 Galety 
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Gaiety flow from the Idea of it; If it is fad, 
Melancholy; if 'tis miſchievous and power- 
ful, then the Imagination of it is attended 
with Terror; and if 'tis both great, and 
likely to do hurt, and powerful, why then 
the Thought of it, is at once accompanied 
with Wonder, Terror and Aſtoniſhment. 
Add to all this, that the Mind producing 
theſe Thoughts, conceives by Reflexion a 
certain Pride, and Joy, and Admiration, as 
at the conſcious View of its own Excellence. 
Now he who ſtrictly examines the Enthu— 
ſiaſm that is to be met with ia the greater 
Poetry, will find, that it is nothing but the 
foremention'd Paſſions, either {imple or com- 
plicated, proceeding from the Thoughts 
trom which they naturally flow, as being the 
Thoughts or Images of Things, that carry 
thoſe Paſſions along with them; as we ſhall 
ſhew by Examples, in the following Chapter. 
But theſe Paſſions that attend upon our 
Thoughts, are ſeldom fo ſtrong, as they are 
in thoſe kind of "Thought, which we call 
Images. For they being the very lively 
Pictures of the Things which they repreſent, 
ſer them, as it were, beiorg our very Eyes. 
But Images are never fo admirably drawn, 
as when they are drawn in Motion; eſpe- 
cially it the Motion is violent. For the 
Mind can never imagine violent Moticn, 
without being in a violent Agitation itſelf; 
and the Imagination being fir'd with that 
Agitation, ſets the very Things before our 
; Eyes; 
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Eyes ; and conſequently, makes us have 
the ſame Paſſions that we ſhould have from 
the Things themſelves. For the warmer 
the Imagination is, the more preſent the 
Things are to us of which we draw the 
Images; and therefore, when once tne Ima- 
ginztion is ſo inflam'd, as to get the better of 
the Underſtanding, there is no Difference be- 
tween the Images, and the Things them— 
ſelves; as we ſce, for Example, ia Fevers 
and Madmen, 

Thus have we ſhewn, that Enthuſiaſm 
flows from the Thoughts, and conſequently, 
from the Subject from which the Thoughts 
3 For, as the Spirit in Poetry, is to 

e proportion'd to the Thought, for other- 
wiſe it docs not naturally flow from it, and 
conſequently, is not guided by Judgment ; 
lo the Thought is to be proportion'd to the 
Subject. Now no Subject is ſo capable of 
ſupplying us with Thoughts that necellarily 
produce theſe great and ſtrong Enthuſiaſms, 
as a Religious Subject: For all which is great 
in Religion, is moſt exalted and amazing ; all 
that is joyful, is tranſporting ; all that is fad, is 
diſmal; and all that is terrible, is aſtoniſhing, 
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The Can ſes of Poetical Enthuſiaſm, 
ſhewn by Examples. 


T H E Enthuſiaſm that is found in Poetry, 
is nothing but the forementioned Paſ- 
ſions, Admiration, Joy, Terror, Aſtoniſh- 
ment, flowing from the Thoughts which 
naturally produce them. For Admiration, 
together with that Pride, which exalts the 
Soul at the conceiving a great Hint, gives 
Elevation; Joy, if 'tis great, gives Tranſ- 
port, and Aſtoniſhment gives Vehemence. 
But now let us ſhew by Examples, how this 
was done, and let us begin with that ad- 
mirable Ode of Horace, which is the Third 
of the Third Book. | 


Juſt um, Q tenacem propoſiti virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis tyraun: 

Mente quatit ſolida; neque Auſter, 
Dax inquieti turbidus Adriæ; 

Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus: 
Si frattus illabatur orbis, 

Impavidam ferient ruins, That is, 


The 
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The Man, the brave Man, who is reſolv' d upon 


a right and a firm Principle, is ſure never to have 
his ſolid Vertus ſhaken, neither by the Rage of the 
giddy Maltitude, nor» by the Frowns of an inſult- 
ing Tyrant, nor by the Fary of the roaring South, 
that turbulent Ruler of the tempeſt uo Adria; 
wo, nor by the Red Right Hand of Thunaring 
Jove : Nay, ſhould the World's disjointed Frame 
come ruſhing down with a diſmal Sound upon him, 
its Rains might Cruſh, but they could never Shake 
him, Now *tis plain, that in the Original 
there is a great deal of Enthuſiaſm. But let 
us obſerve a litrle what this Enthuſiaſm 1s. 
Upon Obſervation we ſhall find then, that 
in the fore-mentioned Verſes there is Eleva- 
tion, Severity and Vehemence, and conſe- 
quently, there is ſomething Admirable in 
them, and Terrible, and Aſtoniſhing. Now 
why ſhould we feel theſe Paſſions, in read- 
ing theſe Thoughts, unleſs the Paſſions na- 
turally attend them, when they are ex- 
preſs'd as they ſhould be? But Admiration, 
as we have ſaid above, muſt come from 
ſomething that is Great, and Terror from 
ſomething that is Powerful, and likely to 
hurt; and Aſtoniſhment from ſomething 
that is very Terrible, and very likely to hurt ; 
that is, from Things that are ſo, or from 
their Ideas. The Reader, upon examining 
the fore-mentioned Verſes, will find, that 
the Thoughts in them all are Great and 
Terrible, and ſome of them are Aſtoniſhing. 
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But here J deſire the Reader to obſerve, 


Three Things: Firſt, The admirable Gra- 
dation of Thought here. How the Poet 


riſes from ſomething that is Terrible, to 


ſomething that is more Terrible, till he 
comes at laſt to ſomething Aſtoniſhing and 
Amazing. How from the Rage of the mad 


Multitude, he proceeds to the Frowns of a 
Tyrant that ſtands threatning by : How he 


'THes from thence to a Storm at Sea, and 


from thence to the Wrath of Jove, expreſs'd 


in the dreadful Thunder, and from thence 
to the final diſmal Diſſolution of all Things. 


The next Thing that I defire him to ob- 
ſerve, is, How the Spirit of the Poet riſes 


with his Thoughts, which is a ſure Sign, 
that the one is nothing but the Paſſions that 


attend on the other. And the Third Thing 


that the Reader is to remark, is, That the 
Poet could not carry his Enthuſiaſm higher 
alter tlie ſecond Thought, without having 


recourſe to Religion. For he who knows 
any Thing of the Pagan Syſtem, knows that 
the Three laſt Thoughts are taken from their 
Religion. | | 

Let us now ſet before the Reader an 
Image, 2: pow only by its Greatneſs will move 
him, and exalt him. The Paſſage is in the 
Firſt Book of Milton's Paradiſe Loft, where 
he thus deſcribes Lucifer. 


— 
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He, above the reſt, 

In Shape and Geſture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a Tow'r ;, his Form had yet not loſt 
All ber Original Brightneſs, nor appear'd 

Leſs than Archangel ruin d, and th Exceſs 
Of Glory obſcur d; as when the Sun, new rig n, 
Looks thro the horizontal miſty Air, 
Shorn of his Beams, or, from behind a Cloud, 
In dim Eclipſe, diſaſtrous Twilight ſheds 

On half the Nations, and, with Fear of Change, 
Perplexes Monarchs; Darkned ſo, yet ſhone 
Above them all th Archangel; but his Face 
Deep Scars of Thunder had intrenchi d. 


I deſire the Reader, would give himſelf 
the Trouble of comparing theſe Ten Lines, 
with the Ten that preceded them, and then 
to tell me, Why the Spirit ſhould be ſo much 
greater in theſe, than it is in the others, 
unleſs it proceeded from the Greatneſs of the 
Ideas? or, How the Greatneſs of the Ideas 
could cauſe it, but by infuſing into the Poet, 
Admiration, and a noble Pride, which ex- 
preſs'd, make the Spirit; which is ſtately and 
majeſtick till the laſt, and then it grows 
vehement, becauſe the Idea which cauſes it, 
is not only great, but very terrible. For 
all the »Micking Paſſions that are violent, 
are expreſs'd with Vehemence. The Reader 
cannot but obſerve of himſelf, that the 
greateſt of theſe noble Ideas, is taken from 
Religion; 


—Þ4; 
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at his Face 


Deep Scars of Thunder had intraxch'd. 


| Now let us conſider Two very Maſterly 
Images, out of the Second Book of Virgil; 
the Firſt is the Hewing down of 'a Tree, 
which appear'd ſo admirable to Julius Scali- 
ger, that he affirm'd, that Jupiter could never 
have mended it; and the Second gave Oc- 
caſion for that incomparable Statue of Lao. 
coon, which I ſaw at Rome, in the Gardens 
of Belvidere, and which is ſo aſtoniſhing, that 
it does not appear to be the Work of Art, 
but the miſerable Creature himſelf, like 
Niobe, benumm'd and petrify'd with Grief 
and Horror. | | 
The Firſt, beſides it Greatneſs, carries 
Terror along with it. Virgil compares the 
Deſtruction of Troy, which had been Ten 
Years befieg'd, to the Fall of a Mountain Aſh, 
at whoſe Root the labouring Swains had 
been a long Time hewing with their Axes. 


Ac velati ſummis antiquam in montibus ornum, 
Cum ferro acciſam, crebriſq, bipennibus inſtant 
Eruere agricola certatim; illa uſq; minatur, 
Et tremefacta comam concuſſo vertite nutat; 
Vulneribus donec panulatim evicta, ſupremun 
Congemnit, traxitg, jugis avulſa ruinam. 
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Aud as when ſturdy Swains, with frequent Strutes, 
Hewing with all their ſtretcht-out Arms, let driue 
At the firm Root of ſome aſpiring Oak, 

Which long the Glory of the Mountain ſtood, 

That ev'ry Moment formi 
And ſhakes the lofry Glories of its Crown, 

Tull, broken by repeated Wounds, at laſt, 

Down it comes ruſhing with a fatal Groaa, 

And tears the Earth, and rends the ſolid Rock, 
And ſtill is dreadful in its hideous Fall, | 


Now here I defire the Reader to conſider, 
how the Poet raiſes his Spirit, as ſoon as he 
ſets his Image in Motion, and briogs in 
Terror to his Relief. 


Ila uſque minatur, 
Et tremefacta comam concuſſo vertice nutat. 


For all the Paſſions, when they are v 
great, carry Fury along with them, and a 
the afflictiag Paſſions, together with Fury, 
carry Vehemence and Severity. And the 
Poet hereby ſetting his Image in motion, 
had ſet ic before his Eyes, and fo made it 
the more terrible. Let us now conſider that 


of Laocoon, 
Laocoon, ductus Neptuno ſorte ſacerdos, 


Solennes taaram ingentem mactabut ud aras. 

Ecce autem gemini a Tenedo tranquilla per alta, 

Horreſco referens, immenſis orbibus augues 

Incumbunt pelago, pariterq; ad litora tendunt: 
g i Pectora 


\ 
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, Pectora quorum inter fluctus arrecta, jubeque 
Sanguinee exſuperant undas : pars cetera pontum 
j Pone legit, ſinuatq; immenſa volumine terga, 
| Fit ſonitus, ſpumante ſalo : jamq; arva tenebant, 
[ Ardenteſq; oculos ſuſfecti ſanguine, O ignt, 
Sibila lambebantlinguis vibrantibus ora. | 
| Diffugimas viſu exangues, illi agmine certo 
Laocoonta petunt : &5 primum parva duorum 
Corpora natorum ſerpens amplexus uterq; 
Implicat, & miſeros morſu depaſcitur artus. 
Poſt ipſum auxilio ſubeuntem, ac tela ferentem 
Corripiunt, ſpiriſq; ligant ingentibus : &5 jam 
Bis medium amplexi, bis collo ſquammea circum 
Terga dati, ſuperant capite I cervicibus altis. 
Ile ſimul manibus tendit divellere nodos, 
Perfuſus ſanie vittas atroque veneno: 
Clamores ſimul horrendos ad ſidera tollit: 
Quales muagitus, fugit cum ſaucius aram 
Taurus, 25 incertam excuſſtt cervice ſecurim. 


Which in Exgliſb Blank Verſe runs thus; 


Laocoon, nom great Neptune's Prieſt, by Lot, 
The ſolemn Sacrifice, a mighty Bull, 

Prepar d to ſlay; when, lo! from Tenedos 
Two huge Twin Serpents of prodigious Size, 

(A ſbiv'ring Horror chills all my Life Blood, 

At the bare Thought, aud freezes ev'ry Nerve!) 
Their monſtrous Folds incumbent on the Main, 
With equal haſte come rowling tom'rds the Sbore. 
Their ſpotty Breaſts erect above the Waves, 
And bloody Creſts, look fearful to the Eye. 


Their 
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Their other Parts come wind ing through the Flood, + 


In many a waving Spire; the Sea reſounds,, ' 


While with the ſcaly Horrors of their Tails, + 
They ſwinge the foaming Brine. In 
And now they land] now dart their flaming Eyes, 
Diſtain'd wth Blood, and ſtreaming all with Fire! 
We, pale and bloodleſs at the diſmal Sight, + 

All in a Moment, trembling, diſappear, 
They to the Prieſt direct their fl ming May, 
And of his little Sons, each ſeizing one, | 
Around their Limbs they twine their ſnaky Spires, 
And on their little trembling Joints they feed: 

A diſmal Feaſt ! And while their wretched Sire, 
With piercing Shrieks, comes ruſbing to their Aid, 
At him, with Fury both, at once, they dart, 
And claſping him with their vaſt pois nous Folds, 
Twice round his Waſte they twiſt, and twice his Neck ; 
And ſtretching o'er his Head, their diſmal Heads 
And lofty Creſts, upon the dying Wretch 

They areadfully luck down : He, all in vain, 

With all his Might, his brawny Muſcles ſtrains, 
Ana ſtretches his extended Arms, to tear 

The pois'nous and inextricable Folds, 

And from their Intrails ſqueezes horrid Gore. 

And now, tormented, hideouſly he roars, | 
Aud, ſtamping, ſtares from his diſtracted Eyes. 
Thus madly bounds about the impetuous Bull, 
When from his Wound he ſhakes th*ancertain Ax, 
Ana, bellowing, from the bloody Altar broke. 


And now here we find a deal of Enthuſi- 
aſm; which is nothing but the Elevation, 
and Vehemence, and Fury proceeding 3 — 

the 
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the Great, and Terrible, and Horrible Ideas. 
For the Poet ſetting his Image in fo much 
Motion, and expreſſing it with ſo much 
Action, his inflam'd Imagination ſet it before 
his very Eyes, fo that he participated of the 
Danger which he deſcrib'd, was ſhaken by 
the Terror, and ſhiver'd with the Horror. 
And what is it but the Expreſſion of the 
Paſſions he felt, that moves the Reader in 
ſuch an extraordinary Manner. But here 
let us obſerve, how the Spirit of the Poet 
riſes, as the Danger comes nearer, and the 
Terror grows upon him. 


Jamque arva tenebant, 
Ardenteſqne oculos, &c. 


And now they land, &c. 


Let us conſider beſide, what prodigious 
Force all this muſt have in the Connexion, 


where Religion adds to the Terror, increaſes 


the Aſtoniſhment, and augments the Horror. 
For t was by the Direction of Minerva, that this 
terrible Incident was brought about, who had 
combin'd with Juno to deſtroy the Trojant, as 
has been at large declar'd in a former Critical 
Treatiſe. And thus we have endeavour'd 
to ſhow, how the Enthuſiaſm proceeds 
from the Thoughts, and conſequently from 
the Subject. But one Thing we have omit- 
ted, That as Thoughts produce the Spirit, 
the Spirit produces and makes the Expre = ; 
| whic 
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which is known by Experience to all who 
are Poets: for never any one, while he was 
rapt with Enthuſiaſm, wanted either Words 
or Harmony; and is ſelf evident to all who 
conſider, that the Expreſſion _— and 
ſhews the Spirit, and therefore muſt be pro- 
duced by it. So that from what we have ſaid, 
we may venture to lay down this Definition of 
Poetical Genius: Poetical Genius, in a Poem, 
is the true Expreſſion of Ordinary or Enthu- 
ſiaſtick Paſſions proceeding from Ideas to 
which it naturally belongs; and Poetical 
Genius, in a Poet, is the Power of expreſſing 
ſuch Paſſion worthily: And the Sublime is a 
great Thought, expreſs'd with the Enthuſiaſm 
that belongs to it, which the Reader will find 
agtreeable to the Doctrine of Cecilius. Lon- 
einus, I muſt confeſs, has not told us what 
the Sublime is, becauſe Cecilias, it ſeems, 
had done that before him. Tho? methinks, 
it was a very great Fault, in ſo great a Man 
as Longinus, to write a Book which could not 
be underſtood, but by another Man's Wri- 
J tings ; eſpecially when he ſaw that thoſe 
S Writings were 10 very defective, that they 
2 were not likely to laſt. But tho' Longines 
does not directly tell us what the Sublime 
ö, yet in the firſt Six or Seven Chapters of 
his Book. he takes a great deal of Pains to 
ſet before us the Effects which it produces 
in the Minds of Men; as for Example, That 
it cauſes in them Admiration and Surprize; 
a noble Pride, and a noble Vigour, an in- 
vincible 
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vincible Force, tranſporting the Soul from 
its ordinary Situation, and a Tranſport, and 
a Fulneſs of Joy mingled with Aſtoniſhment. 
Theſe are the Effects that Longinus tells us, 
the Sublime produces in the Minds of 
Men. Now I have endeavour'd to ſhew, 
what it is in Poetry that works theſe Ef- 
fects. So that, take the Cauſe and the Ef. 
fects together, and you have the Sublime. 


P22 SE 
2 


CHAP. VIII. 


Recapitulation; and, That the Sub- 
jects of the Ancients, in their 
greater Poetry, were Sacred. 


E have now ſhewn, that if the An- 
cients excel the Moderns in Epick 
Poetry, in Tragedy, and 1n the greater Ode, 
they derive not their Pre-eminence from any 
external, nor from any internal Advantage, 
abſtracted from the Nature of the Subject, 
and that, conſequently, they muſt draw it 
from the Nature of the Subject itſelf. Then 
we ſhew'd, that the greateſt Difference be- 
tween one Subject and another, is that of 
Sacred and Prophane. Then we ſhew'd, 
that Paſſion was the chief Thing in Poetry, 


and great Paſſion in great Poetry, and that 
either 
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either ordinary Paſſion or Enthuſiaſm. Then 
we ſhew'd that Sacred Subjects were as 
ſuſceptible of ordinary Paſſion, as the Pro- 
phane, and more — of the Enthuſi- 


aſtick, which laſt we ſhew'd by Reaſon, and 
by Example. Sothat to give you a convincing 
Reaſon why the Ancients did, and muſt, 
for the moſt part, excel the Moderns in Epick 
Poetry, in Tragedy, and the greater Ode, 
we have nothing to. do, but to ſhew, that 
choſe Poems among the Ancients were al- 
ways Sacred, becauſe it is very well known, 
that among the Moderns, they are for the 
moſt part Prophane. Firſt, then, for Tra- 

edy, That is very well known tohave been 
Sacred in its Inſtitution, and it is full as 
plain, that it muſt have been Sacred in its 
original Nature, and after that the Epiſodes 
began to intrench upon the Chorus, it ſtill 
continued Sacred, as having Apoſtrophes 
Revelations, Invocations, Machines. And 
ſo had the greater Ode. And as for Epick 
Poetry, in that the eldeſt of the Muſes after 
the firſt Invocation, was believed to dictate 
every Thing; beſides, that the Gods were 
every where introduced in it, and all Things 
were done by their Miniſtry. For which 
Reaſon it is apparent, that the Moderns in 
theſe ſort of Poems, writing upon Prophane 
Subjects, cannot poſſibly equal the Ancients, 
ſuppoſing theſe laſt to have had but an equal 
Share of Genius with them. 
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CHAP. M. 


That the Ancient Poets deriu d their 
Pre-emmence from Religion, ſhewn 
by ſeveral other Things, and firſt 
from this, That they did not ex- 

cel the Moderns m Poetry m 
which they made no uſe of Re- 
Iigion. 


HAT the Ancients in the Epos, in the 

Ode, and in Tragedy, deriv'd their 
Pre- eminence from Religion, may appear from 
ſeveral Things that have not yet been men- 
tion'd, and firſt of all from this, That they 
did not excel the Moderns in Poetry in 
which they drew no Advantage from Re. 
ligion, as in Comedy, and 1n Satire; and that 
in Hiſtorical Poetry, as the Pharſalia of 
Lacan, whenever the Ancients excell'd the 
Moderns, they drew their Advantage from 


Religion, 


For Comedy, the Ancients are ſo far from 


excelling the Moderns 1a it, that the Ad- 
vantage is clearly on our Side. For I ſhall 


make no Scruple of preferring Moliere, and 


Two or Three of our own Comick Poets, 
ä to 
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to Terence and Ariſtophanes. For whether the 
Deſign of Comedy, be to inſtruct or to pleaſe, 
or both, the Modern Comedy anſwers both 
thoſe Ends, incomparably better than the 
Ancient. If the End of Comedy be only to 
leaſe, why then it muſt pleaſe by the Ridicu- 
— for that which is the End of any ſort of 
Writing whatever, muſt be attain'd by a Way, 
that muſt diſtinguiſh that ſort of Writing. 
As for Example, The End of Tragedy, and of, 
Epick Poetry, is to inſtruct: But the latter 
inſtructs chiefly by Admiration, and the for- 
mer by Compaſſion and Terror. Now Ad- 
miration diſtinguiſhes Heroick Poetry, and 
Compaſſion and Terror Tragedy, from all 
other other ſorts of Poems whatever ; but 
the only Thing that diſtinguiſhes the Plea- . 
ſure which Comedy gives us, from the Plea- 
ſure that we receive from all other ſorts of 
Poems whatever, is the Ridiculum. Now 
the Ridiculum in the Modern Comedy, is 
beyond Compariſon higher, than it is in the 
New Comedy of the Ancients, and beyond 
Compariſon more in Nature, than it is in 
the Old one. And it is higher both in the 
Incidents, and in the Characters. For if 
the End of Comedy is to pleaſe, and that End 
is to be attained by the Ridiculum, why then 
the Ridiculum ought to be ſpread throughout 
it. But beſides, that it is higher in the 
Modern Comedy, there is a greater Variety 


of it both in the Incidents, and in the Cha- 
racters, and that Variety muſt make it the 


F 2 more 
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more delightful. For a Uniformity ia this 
Caſe takes away from the Surprize, and 
without Surprize the Radicula cannot ſub- 
ſiſt. And belides, that the Moderns have 
a greater Variety both of Characters and 
Fables, tliey have a greater Val iety ot Style. 
For the Style of the Comedy of the Ancients, 


and 1 of Terence his Comedy, does 


not feerfi to me to be varied enough, nor 
proportioned ehough to the Characters. 

he Slave in Terence ſpeaks with the ſame 
Elegance, and the ſame Grace, for the moſt 
Part, that his Maſter does. But look into 
che Plain Dealer, anti you ſhall find as many 
Styles in it, as there are Characters. For 
Mayly, Freemiy, Plauſible, Olivia, Novel, 
Eliſba, the Widow: Blatkacre and Ferry, have 
each of them à differtht Dialect, which, be- 
fides the Variety, muſt be farther delight- 


ful, becauſe tis an act Imitation of Na- 


ture: For as every Man Has à different Form 
of Face, he has a different Turn of Mind, 
and conſequently, a different Caſt of Thought, 
and a different Manner of Expreſſion. Add to 


this, that the Moderns ſeem to know Men 


better, and to dive into ſome latent Foibles, 
u ſome ridiculous Receſſes, that were utterly 
unknown to the Ancients. So that in every 
good Comedy, at the ſame Time that we 
are diverted - with the Ridicalum, we are 


_ entertained with Diſcoveries, which is very 


delightful ; but if the chief Deſign of 


Comedy be to inſtruct, as I make no que- 


ſt ion 
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ſtion but it is, becauſe publick SpeQacles, 
ought to contribute to the publick Advan- 
tage, we ſhall find, that the Modern 
Comedy anſwers this End too, better than 
that of the Ancignts, If the Deſiga of 
Comedy be to nirud, it muſt inſtruct by 
the Ridiculum, for the very fame Reaſon, 
that we affirm'd ic muſt pleaſe by it, be- 
cauſe it is to be diltinguiſh'd by the Means, 
by which it attains its End. But nothing hut 
the Ridiculum can diſtinguiſh Comedy from all 
other Poems. But Comedy iaſtructing by 
the Ridiculum, that Ridiculam ought to he 
both in the Fables and Characters. Firſt, 
It ought to be in the Characters, or elſe it 
cannot be in the Incidents, and conſequeatly 
there can be no Comedy: For the Manners 
of the Agents produce the Incidents. Se- 
condly, It ought to he ja the Incidents, or 
elſe it would follow, that there would he 
Manners in the Agents which are not pro- 
duQive of Action, which ought not to be. 
Beſides, Comedy iaſtructs by its Fables or 
Characters, or both. If it inſtructs only hy 
its Characters, as ſome Criticks ha ve thought, 
yet the Ridicalym ought to be in the Action 
too, or the Ser iouſneſs of the Incidents would 
check the Inſtruction, as well as the Flea- 
ſure which we receive from the Characters. 
But if it inſtructs by its Fable and Action, 
as certainly it ought to do, why then the 
idiculum muſt be in the Incidents which are 
arts of the Action, becauſe Comedy is- 
F 3 ſtructs 
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ſtructs by the Ridiculum; and conſequently, 
this laſt ought to reign chiefly in the Cataſtro- 
phe, which ought to be the moſt inſtructive 

art of the Fable, and to make the ſtrongeſt 
Impreſſion. Beſides, there are but two 
Ways of inſtructing by Example, and thoſe 
are, The ſhewing Men ridiculous for their 


Faults, or Unfortunate ; to repreſent them 


expos'd by them, or chaſtis'd for them. 
But if Comedy ſhews Men unfortunate, it 


_  » uſurps upon Tragedy. The great Diſor- 


ders of the World are caus'd by great Paſ. 


ſions, and they are puniſh'd by Tragedy. 
The little Paſhons cauſe little Diſquiets, and 
make us uneaſy to ourſelves, and one ano- 


ther, and they are expos'd by Comedy. 
For, that which we call Humour in Comedy, 
is nothing but a little ridiculous Paſſion, 


and the expoling it in Comedy, is thought 


to be Poetical Juſtice ſufficient for it. Not 
but that at laſt, the Characters in Comedy, 
may be chaſtis'd at the Cataſtrophe, for 
Faults which they have committed; but that 
very Chaſtiſement ought to be wrapt up in 
the Ridiculum, or the Cataſtrophe cannot be 
truly Comical. For as the Cataſtrophe of a 
Tragedy, ought to be the moſt Tragical 
Part of it, becauſe Tragedy inſtructing by 
Compaſſion and Terror, thoſe two Paſſions 
| — — to be moſt ſtrongly mov'd in the moſt 
inſtructive Part of the Fable; ſo the Cata- 
ſtrophe of a Comedy, ought to be the moſt 


| Comical Part of it, for the very ſame Rea- 


ſon ; 
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ſon; for Comedy inſtructing by the Ridica- 
lam, as has been ſhewn above, the moſt 
inſtructive Part of it ought be moſt ridicu- 
lous. But now if *tis the End of Comedy to 
inſtruct, and it inſtructs by the Ridicalum, 
the Modern Comedy muſt be more inſtruQive 
than the Ancient could be. For the Ridicu- 
lam in the old Comedy of the Ancients, was 
very often out of Nature, both in the Cha- 
raters, and in the Incidents, and conſe- 
quently could not inſtruct. And the Ridica- 
lum in their new Comedy, being not ſo ſtrong 
as it is in ours, neither in their Characters, 
nor in their Incidents, could not inſtruct fo 
powerfully; and the Moderns having greater 
Variety of it, both in their Perſons and 
Action, the Inſtruction in the Modern 
Comedy muſt be the more extenſive, be- 
ſides, that the Variety of Action and Incidents 
muſt make our Cataſtrophes more ſurprizing, 
and conſequently more ridiculous. 

So that the Modern' Comedy pleaſing 
more, and inſtructing more, and fo an- 
ſwering the TWO Ends of Comedy better than 
the Ancient did; it follows, That the Mo- 
derns in Comedy, are preferrable to the 
Ancients. 

As the Moderns have excell'd the An- 
cients in Comedy, they have equall'd them 
in Satire, There has been a long Diſpute 
among the Criticks, whether Horace or 
Juvenal ought to be preferr'd in Satire. 
Their Excellencies indeed are very different, 

F 4 and 
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and therefore a Compariſon is not eaſy to be 
made. Horace had a great deal of Pleaſan- 
try, and Juvenal a great deal of Force, at 
leaſt for his Way of Writing. Now Boileau 
has juſtly got a great Reputation, both for 
Force and Pleaſantry, and conſequently, is 
equal to either of the Roman Satiriſts: And 
here it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that the 
very ſame Poets among the Moderns, who 
ha ve ſurpaſs'd the Ancients in Comedy, and 
who have equall'd them in Satire, have fall'n 
infinitely ſhort of them, when they have at- 
tempted the greater Poetry, as Ben Johnſon 
comes behind them in Tragedy, and Bailean 
in the greater Ode. 

As for Hiſtorical Poetry, any one who is 
acquainted with Lacan, may have obſerv'd, 


that where that Author is very great, he de- 


rives his Greatneſs from Religion; as he does, 
for Example, in Cato's Speech, which is a 
kind of Abſtract of the Religion and Meta- 


phy ſicks of the Stoicks. 


Ile Deo plenus tacit i quem mente gerebat, 
Effadit dignas Adytis 4 ore —— 
Quid queri Labiene Jabes ? An liier in armis 
Occubuiſſe velim, potius quam regna videre ? 
An ſit vita nibil, ſed longam diffrrat ætas? 
An noceat vis ulla bono ? — perdat 
Oppoſith virtute minas? Laudewdaque velle 

Sit ſatis, & nunquam ſucceſſu creſcat honeſtum, 
Scimus, &9 bac mobis now altins inſeret Hammam 


Ni 
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Nil facimus von ſpente Dei: nec vocibas ulli 
Nemen eget, dixitq, ſemel naſcemibus auctor 
Ruicquia ſcire licet, ſteriles nec legit arengs 
t caneret paucis, merſitg; hoc pulvere verum 
Eſtne Dei ſedes, niſi terra, & pontus, & aer, 
calum, & virtus ? Superos quid querimus 
ultra 
Jupiter eſt quadcunq; vides, quacung moveris 
Sortilegs egeant Datis, ſemperg, futuris 
Caſibas anticipes, me non orarula certum, 
Sed mors certa 2 aviao fortiq; cadendum eff 


Hoc ſatis ef ovem. 
Which is ia Exgliſb thus. 


Full of the Godhead in his Breaſt inſbrin d, 
He in theſe Words explains his mighty Mind ; 
(Words which oraculaus Joue, might diftate to 
And tie heſe vain Prieſts inqui 
nd what ſhou theſe vain Prieſts inquire, 
e : | 
With ay high Thoughts, and this unconguer d 
ire, | 
Than live inglorioafly, to hail 6 King, 
And my great Soul to vile Me bring ? 
What ſpauld J ast, if nothing be in Death, 
Sod antbing in thi wile Fagene, Breath? 
the Good only, be ſupremely Great, 
Fortune indgendens; 
If the brave Patnio 
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This ſhowd I ack? All this T know, 1 feel, 

And how ſhou'd Hammon inborn Truths reveal? 

Why ſbould the Powers their Sacred Wills explain, 

Since all we do, ſay, think, thoſe Powers n 

Our Wills are lint d to theirs, by Fate s eternal 0 
Chain. 

God wants not Man, his Meaning to convey, 

But in one Breath, ſaid all that he can 72 

In that informing Bal, which bal up our 

Nor 5 build in barren Sands, his Seat, 

That he to Fools, ill Verſes might repeat, 

And hide eternal Truths, in this obſcure Retreat. 

Jo Jove what certain Seat can 12 5 conſe ad ? 

Where can the World's Great . 2 find? 

This aniverſal Frame's the Seat of that 2 

Mind. 

Why fhou'd we ſeek him in this Myſtick Grove? 

Where-ever Eye can reach, where-ever- ay, 
can rove, 

Subſtance and Space, is all unbounded Jove. 

Let thoſe who live in Doubt (a fooliſh ax 1) 

Conſult theſe mighty Confidents 7 Fate, | 

Her irreverſible Decrees, my Conſtancy create. 

Alike the Coward, and the Brave muſt fall; 

This Mighty Jove has once declar d for all, 

And theſe inſpiring Sounds, to Rom an Attions 


cal. 


Lacan is very far from being ſo exalted , 
every where as he is here. For, where-ever 
he is very Great and Poetical, he muſt be ſo 
by the Greatneſs of ordinary Paſſion, or — 
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the Force of Enthuſiaſm. But ordinary Paſ- 
ſions can neither be very frequent in an 
Hiſtorical Poem; nor, if they could, could 
they be r great. Becauſe there 


being no Fable, and no Art, they can ſeldom 
be rightly prepar d. Nor can the Enthuſi- 
aſms be frequently great, where there is no 
Religion. But Religion cannot be frequent 
in an Hiſtorical Poem, unleſs it is in Sacred 
Hiſtory. If any one would give himſelf the 
Trouble of comparing the Twelfth Book of 
the Eve, with the Seventh of the Pharſalia, 
he would find that Virgil is Ten Times grea- 
ter than Lacan, and that Lacar's Subje&, as 
far as it is Human, is Ten Times greater 
than Virgil's. For, I hope, no Man will 
compare /Eneas, take him without his Di- 
vine Dependencies, with Julius Cæſur, the 
Greateſt of Men, nor the Combat that made 
the former King of the Latins, with the Bat- 
tel that made Ceſar the abſolute Maſter of 
the World. From hence it would follow, if 
the Greatneſs of YirgiPs Subject conſiſts in 
any thing Human, that either Lacan's wri. 
ting in his Seventh Book, is Twenty Times 
below his Subject, or that the Writing of Virgil 
in his Twelfth Book, is Twenty. Times 
above his. But Lacan's Writing in his 
Seventh Book, is not Twenty Times below 
his Subject, as any Modern Poet that ſhould 
be oblig'd to handle that Subject after him, 
would be forc'd to confeſs. Nor is the Wri- 
ting of Virgil in the laſt of the Æueis, ſo many 
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Degrees above his Subject. For if it is, then 
at laſt Rook is ſcurvily wit, becauſe the 
Thaughts and Expreſſions qught to be pro- 
portion'd to the Things. But the laſt Book 
of the nei js admirably writ. What then 
can be the Meaning of all this? Why the 
Meaning muſt be, that Vyrgil's Subject, is 
Twenty Times greater than Lacan s. But 


Lusan's Subject is Ten Times greater than 


his, as far as it is only Human, which has 
been made to appear. The Excellency then, 
of VirgiPs Subject myſt come from ſomething 
that is not Human, and that muſt be from 
Religion; ſo Virgil's Greatneſs and his Enthy- 
liaſm comes from his Machines, and the 
Miniſtry of the Gods, and the other Parts 
of his Religion; and Lecan's Littleneſs, from 
his want of thoſe Machines, and that Mini- 
ftry. Petronius Arbiter, Lucass Contem- 
porary, was very ſenſible of this. For he, 


tho an Epicurean proteſt, was fo ſenſible of 


the Advantage that Poetry deriv'd from 
Religion, that in the Beginning of his Sati- 
ricop, after he has heen excla;ming againſt 
the Writers of the Times, and particularly 
againſt Lacan, he offers this Expedient for 
the reſtoring Poetry to its former Greatneſs, 
that they ſhould reſtore it to its former Re- 
ligion. But to return to Lacan; He is often 
tedious and ſpiritleſs, becauſe his Subject is 
not only merely Hyman, but it is ſometimes 
impious, For Laces had conceiv'd the molt 
extravagant Deſign in the World. For os 

the 
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the ſame Time that he ſets up for a Stoick, 
he writes 4 Book to . either, that there 
is no ſuch Thing as Providence in the World, 
or that the Gods favour'd Injuſtice. 


= Vidrix cauſa Dem pidihit, ſed vitta can 


Before I make an End of this Chapter, 1 
beg the Reader's Leave that I ma digreſs 
for a Moment, becauſe the Digreſſion is of 
very great Im̃portaner to Poetry; 

- We have ſhewn, that the Subject of Virgil 
in the Twelfth of his neis, is very much 

reater than Lacan's is in the Seventh of his 

harſalia. We have ſhewn too, at the ſame 
Time, that Lacan's was greater as he found 
it, and that Virgil's was greater as he made 
it. For I hope, I need ſay nothing at this 
Time of Day, to prove, that the Religious 
Part of Virgil's Subject was invented and 
diſpos'd by the Poet: Which may ſhew 
the Benefit of Art, that is, of Rules in 
Poetry. For, tho? is by the Genius of a 
Writer, that is, by a Soul that has the 
Power of expreſſing great Paſſions, whether 
ordinary or enthuſiaſtick, that we treat a 
Subject with Dignity equal to its Greatnels, 
yet tis Art that makes a Subject very great, 
and, conſequently, gives Occaſion for a great 
Genius to ſhew itſeſt. 

And thus we have ſhewny that the An. 
cients did not excel the Moderns in Com 
and Satire, which are not Sacred Poems, as 

having 
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baving neither Invocations,  Apoſtrophes, 
Revelations or Machines; at leaſt, the new 
Comedy had none of all theſe, and the old one 
only ſome low Burleſque, or elſe Groteſque 
ones. We have ſhewa too, that the Sacred 
Poetry of the Ancients, was beyond Com- 
—— greater than their Hiſtorical Poetry, 
uſe it was not Sacred. 


— 
x 
* - 
. 


* 


CHAP. 


That in their Sacred Poetry, in 
which the Ancients excelld the 


* Moderns, thoſe Places were grea- 
teſt and moſt Poetical, that had 
moſt of Religion. 


U as the Ancients did not ſurpaſs the 

Moderns in Poetry that was not Sa- 
cred, ſo in that fort of Poetry where they 
did excel them, they were never fo 
admirable, as where they were moſt 
Religious. Now the Paſſages of the An- 
cient Poets, which ſeem to have moſt 
Religion in them, are either thoſe Addreſſes 
by which Men approach'd the Gods, as In- 
vocation, Apoſtrophes, and the like ; or 


thoſe Condeſcenſions, by which the Gods 
; com- 


| 
| 
' 
. 
f 
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communicated themſelves to Men, as Reve- 
lations, Machines, Cc. the Firſt of which 
are Duties that belong to univerſal Natural 
Religion, the Second to Religion which is 
Reveal'd, Extraordinary and Miraculous, 
Every Thing that is great in 2 muſt 
be great by the Genius that is felt in it, 
which is the chief Thing in Poetry, accor- 
ding to the general Acceptation of it; and 
the principal Thing in the Materia Poetica, 
or the Body of Poetry. Now all Genius is 
Paſſion, becauſe it moves, and all Paſſion is 


either Enthuſiaſm or ordinary Paſſion, as 


we declar'd above. Now, that even ordi- 
nary Paſſion in Poetry is heighten'd by Re- 
ligion, we ſhall endeavour to prove. And 
we ſhall moſt inſiſt upon thoſe ordinary Paſ. 
fions, which are moſt to be found in Tra. 
gedy, and ia Epick Poetry. For, as for the 
greater Ode, that ſeems to be the peculiar 
Province of Enthuſiaſm, and ordinary Paſ- 
ſions in that are more rarely to be met 

with. | 
Firſt then, Admiration, which is the 
reigning Paſſion in Epick Poetry, I mean, 
that which is admirable in the Action of the 
Hero,. is heighten'd by Revelations, by 
Machines, and the Miniſtration of the Gods. 
For that Miniſtration, thoſe Machines, and 
thoſe Revelations are all miraculous. And 
the Man who was admirable before for his 
extraordinary Valour, and his Native Great- 
neſs, becomes more wonderful, when we 
8 | | behold 
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behold him the Efteem and immediate Con- 
cetn of Heaven, when we ſee him the pe- 
culiat Cate of Providence, when we d 
the Order of Nature inverted, the Skies 
qt factious upon his Account, and 
ds deſcending to ſuſtain or oppoſe him. 
But, Secondly, Terror and Compaſſion, 
which ate the reigning Paſſions in Tragedy, 
ate heighren'd by Religion. Tragedy, fays 
Ariſtotle in his Poetick, is the Imitation of an 
Action which excites Compaſſion and Ter- 
fort. Now thoſe two Paſſions proceed from 
Surptize, when the Incidents fpring one 
frotſi another againſt our ExpeQation : For 
thoſe Incidents, continues the Philoſopher, 
are always more admirable, than thoſe which 
arrive by Chance; which is evident from 
this, ſays he, That even of accidental Things, 
thoſe are always the moſt Wonderful and 
moſt Surprizing, which at the ſame Time 
that they arrive by Chance, ſeem to fall out 
dy Deſiga, and by a certain particular ſerret 
Conduct; of which Nature was what they 
relate of the Statue of Mig at Argos, which 
fell er his Murdeter, and kill'd him upon 
the Spot, in the midſt of a gteat Aſſembly: 
For that by no means, ſays the Philoſopher, 
ſeems to be the Work of Chance. From 
whence it follows, ſays he, of neceſſity, that 
thoſe Fables where there is this Conduct, 
will always ſeem preferable to thoſe that 
have it not. Thus Ariforle declares, That 
the Wonderful ia Tragedy, as well r 
| | pic 
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Epick Poetry, is heightned by Religion, that 
thoſe Tragical Incidents that appear to have 
moſt of Providence in them, are always moſt 
Moving and Terrible. The Reaſon is plain, 
For all our Paſſions are grounded upon the 
Love of Ourſelves; and Terror and Com- 
paſſion ſpring from the Calamities of our 
Equals; that is, of thoſe who being in Cir- 
cumſtances reſembling ours, and committing 
Faults which we either commit, or to 
which we are, liable, are upon that, unfor- 
- tunate. For the more there appears to be 
of Providence in the Puniſhment, the more 
we pity the Perſons. For if their Cala- 
mities appear to be the Work of Chance, 
they might as well ha ve happened to thoſe who 
have not committed ſuch Faults, as to thoſe 
who have. And therefore a Train of In- 
eidents, which, contrary to our ExpeQa- 
tion, ſurprizingly produce one another, is 
neceſſary, becauſe the more plainly the Pu- 
niſhment appears the Reſult of the Faults, 
and the more clearly we are convinc'd of 
this, when we leaſt expect it, Providence 
appears the more in the Caſe, and our Se- 
curity is ſhaken the more, and the more 
we are mov'd and terrified. But Religion 
does not only heighten thoſe Paſſions which 
are great in themſelves, as Admiration and 
Terror are; for Admiration - raiſes the 
Soul, and every Thing that is terrible, is cer- 
tainly great to him to whom it is terri- 
ble, but it ennobles thoſe which are com- 
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monly baſe and dejected; as for Example, 
Grief; witneſs that Paſſage in the Paſſion 
of Dido. | 


Teſtatur moritura Deos, & cunſcia fati 


And that Noble Apoſtrophe aſterwards: 
Sol, qui terrarum flammis, &c. 


And that Sublime Apoſtrophe of Seinon, in 
the Second Book: 


lle dolis inſtructus, & arte Pelaſgd, 
Suftalit extitas vinclis, ad ſidera palmas: 

Vos, eterni ignes, & non violabile veſtrum 
Teftor numen, ait; vos are, enſeſque- nefandi, 
Quos fugi; vitiæq; Deum, quas hoſtia geſſi, & e. 


But to come to the other Sort of Paſſion, 
which gives Poetry its Force and its Great- 
neſs; Religious Enthuſiaſm muſt neceſſarily 
be greater than Human Enthuſiaſm can be, 
becauſe the Paſſions that attend on Religious 
Ideas, when a Man is capable of reflecting 
on them as he ſhould do, are ſtronger than 
thoſe which attend on Prophane Ideas, as 
has been faid above, and has been partly 
ſhewn by Examples. And as ordinary Paſ- 
ſion is heightned by Religion, to Human 
Enthuſiaſtick Paſſions are heightned by Re- 
ligious Enthuſiaſm. We ſhall give an Ex- 
ample of this in Terror, by which I mean, 
| h not 
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not that common Paſſion, which Ariſtotle 
treats of in his Rhetorick, and in his Poetick, 
and of which we ſpoke in the former Part 
of this Chapter; but that Enthuſiaſtick 
Terror, which ſprings from the Ideas un- 
known to him who feels it. Virgil in his 
Firſt Book of the ueis deſcribes a Tempeſt, 
which carries double Terror along with it; 
the Ordinary one, which ſprings from the 
Concern which we have for the Hero; and 
the Enthuſiaſtick one, which the Ideas 
- would carry along with them, tho* they 
were ſeparated from that Concern which we 
feel for the Hero. The Deſcription is Grave 
and Severe, and Exalted, becauſe the Poet was 
mov'd by the terrible Ideas. For that which 
is terrible, is always great to him to whom 
it is terrible, as we Rick before; and that which 
is great is admirable, and then he who is ter- 
ried is always ſerious, and very much in 
earneſt. The ſame Deſcription Where the 
Terror is at the Height, is vehement. 


= Iiſequitur cumulo præruptus aquæ mons 
Hi ſummo in fluctu pendent : his anda debiſcens | 


Terram inter fluctus aperit, furit æſtus arenis. 


Becauſe that which is very terrible, is 
wonderful and aſtoniſhiag, and he who is 
aſtoniſh'd, being tranſported beyond him- 
ſelf, muſt of negeſſity expreſs himſelf with 
that ſort of Fury which we call Vehemence. 
Vigil, by ſetting ſo many terrible Images 
| G 2 in 
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in Motion, had ſet this Tempeſt before his 
Eyes, or rather had tranſported himlelf, as it 
were, into it. Now, any one who has been 
upon the Brink of a Wreck, and, conſe- 
' quently, has been very much terrify'd him- 
ſelf, and ſeen others aſtoniſh*d, cannot but 
have felt the ſame Motions that he feels, in 
reading this Paſſage, and cannot but have ob. 
ſerv'd, that others who felt them, expreſs'd 
themſelves with the ſame Fury and Vehe- 
mence that the Poet does, tho' not with the 
ſame Elegance. But tho” this Storm is ter- 
rible in it felf, and wonderful, yet the 
Machines, which prepare, and raiſe, and 
allay it, very much add to its Greatneſs and 
genuine Terror, and it is quite another Thing 
when it is conſider'd with the Cauſe of it, 
which is the Anger of Juno, and the Com- 
liance of Æolus, and with that which fol- 
ow'd upon it, which is the Indignation of 
Neptune, and the Exertion. of his abſolute 
Power. | 

The Paſſages of the ancient Poets that 
were moſt Religious, were their Invoca- 
tions, Apoſtrophes, or the like; or thoſe 
which contain'd the miraculous Part of their 
Religion, their Signs, Apparitions, Oracles, 
and other Revelations. | 

For their Invocations, Apoſtrophes, and 
the like, which were all of them either a 
ſort of Prayers, or Divine Atteſtations, they 
are moſt of them very Sublime, and atten- 
ded with a ſtrong Enthuſiaſm. And hoy 
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could it be otherwiſe, but that the ancient 


Poets, who were Men of great Learning, of 


great Paſſions, great Eloquence, and great 
Parts, when with Study and Pains, and 
with all their Endeavours to be Enthuſiaſtick, 
they addreſs'd themſelves to their Gods, 
ſhould be extremely agitated; when we ſee 
very plainly, that a fort of Modern Enthu- 
ſiaſts, who have neither Learning nor Parts, 
nor the leaſt Tincture of good Letters, are, 
even in their Extemporary Prayers, difturb'd 


with very fierce Enthuſiaſms ? 


For the Apoſtrophe, we have given Ex- 
amples of it already, and therefore we ſhall 


only ſay here, that Longinus mentions it as 
one of the Figures that contribute the moſt 


to the Sublime. For the Invocation, we ſhall 
bring an Example of it, from the Seventh 
Book of Virgil, and the Reader is deſir'd to 
take notice, what Addition of Enthuſiaſm 


attends it. 


Nanc age, qui Reges, Erato, que tempora rerum, 
Luis Latio antiquo fuerit ſtatus, advena claſſem 
Cum primum Auſoniis exercitus appulit oris, 

E xpediam : E prime revocabo exordia pugne. 
Tu vatem, tu Diva mone, dicam horrida bella : 
Dicam acies, attoſque animis in funera Reges, 
Hrrhenamque manum, totamq; ſub arma coatt am 
Heſperiam, major rerum mihi naſcitur orda: 
Majas opus moveo. 
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And from Horace, Lib. 3. Ode 4. 


Deſcende cælo, E dic, age, tibia 
Regina, longum, Calliope, melos ; 
Yew voce nunc mavis acuta, 

Seu fidibas citharave Phæbi. 
Auditis? an me ludit amabilis 
Inſania? audire, & videor pios 
Errare per lucos, amænæ 


Quos & aquæ ſubeunt, & auræ. 


But to come to thoſe Paſſages of the an- 
cient Poems, in which the miraculous Part 
of their Religion was conta in'd, and their 
Revelation more nearly concern'd, as their 
Signs and Wonders, and their private Inſpi- 
rations, but above all, the Apparitions of 
their Gods and their Oracles, it is no Wonder 
if thoſe Paſſages, ſpeaking of Things that 
ſtrike Mankind with the laſt Aſtoniſhment, 
have almoſt all the Enthuſiaſm of which 
the Mind of Man is, with Reaſon, capable. 
Horace is by no means a cold Writer, and yet 
he is far from writing every where with the 
{ame Degree of Fury, and the ſame Rapture, 
that he does in the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Ode of the Second Book. 


{ Bacchum inremotis carmina rupibus 
Viat docentem (credite poſtert) 
Nmphaſque diſcentes, & aures 
Capripedum Satyrorum acutas. 1 

vr 
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Eve ! receuti meus trepidat metu, 
Plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 
Letatur. Eve! parce, Liber, 
Parce, gravi metuende thy ſ0. 


Nor is Virgil every wherg {0 Enthuſiaſtick, 
as he is in the Beginning af the Sixth Book, 
where the Camean Sibyl rages with the 
Dalphict God. | 


Ventum erat ad limen, cum virga, Paſcere fata 
Tempus, ait: Deus] ecce Deus! Cui talia fanti 
Ante fores, ſubito uon valtys, non color ungs, 
Non comtæ manſere come ; ſed pectus aubelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument: majorg; videri, 

Nec mortale ſonans; afflata eſt numine quando 


Jam propiore Dei. 


The Hero now the Sacred Haar approach d, 

I hen, on à ſuddeu, the Prophetick Maid, 

This is the Fearful Time t' enquire of Fate! 

And ſaid it with a Voice, and with a Look, 

That now were hers no more, | 

For, raving, Lo! the God! the God! he cries, 

While half diſcloſizg her diffgrted Face, 

Her Treſſes iu a wild Diſorger ſtare, 

And now (be pants, ſbe ſwells, ſhe foams with Rage, 

And now her Shape looks hideogs to the Eye, 

And now ſhe thunders in a areadful Tone, 

Wile all the Godbead raging in her Breaſt, 
With bis tempeſtuaus Spirit hates ler Soul, 
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In ſhort, any Thing that immediately con 
cerns Revelation, has fo great an Influence 
upon Poetry, that it is able to change even 
the Nature of Writing, and exalt that very 
ſort of Poetry, which by its Character is 
Low and Humble; as for Example, The Ec- 
logue : The Fourth Eclogue of Virgil, will 
be eaſily granted by all to be very Sublime. 
But what is it that makes it ſo? Why, there is 
at once in that Eclogue, an Invocation, and 
an Apoſtrophe, and a Revelation of ſundry 
Miracles to come. The Fifth Eclogue be- 
tween Menalcas and Mopſus, begins with all 
the Humility, and all the Simplicity, that is 
proper and peculiar to the Eclogue. 


Men. C wt wie Mopſe, boni quoniam convenimus 
ambo 4 | 

Tu calamos inflare leves, ego dicere verſug, 

Hic corylis miſt as inter conſidimus ul mos: 


And thus Mr. Dake has with the ſame Sim- 
plicity tranſlated it. 1 


M. Mopſus, Since Chance does us together bring, 
And you ſo well can pipe, and I cn 

Why ſit we not 'beneath this mw Shade, 

By Elms and Hazels mingling Branches made? 


7 


But this very Menalcas changes his Tone in 
a wonderful Manner, when in the ſame 
Eclogue he comes to the Apotheolis of 
Daphnic, 


Can: 
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Candidus inſuetum miratur lime# Ol 
Sab pedibuſq; videt nubes, & (idera 2 


And you may eaſily ſee that the Gentleman 
who tranſlated it, who wants no Genius, 
felt the extreme Alteration of the Spirit. 


Daphnis, nom wond ring at the — Show, 
O'er Heaven's bright Pavement does trium- 
phant go, 
And Fg moving Clouds, aud the oy Fo 
ow, 


But let us ſee a little how Virgil goes on. 


Ergo alacris ſlvas, £9 cetera rura voluptas, 
Panaque, paſtoreſque tenet, Dryadaſque puellas. 
Needanp inſidias pecori, nec retia cervis 

Ulla dolum meaitantar : amat bonus otia Daphnis. 


Therefore new Joys make glad the Woods, the Plains 

Pan and the Dryads, — the chearul Swains,” 

The Wolf no Ambuſh for the Flock does lay, 

No cheating Nets the harmleſs Deer betray, 

Daphnis @ general Peace commanas, and Ne-( 
ture does obey, 


But Virgil goes on. 


5 2 voces ad ſidera jactant 
tanſi montes : ipſæ jam car mina rupes, 
4 ſonant arbuſta: Dexs | Deus ile! Menalca. 
Y bonus 6 felixque tuis ! ——— 
"DI Hark | 
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Hark ! the glad Mountains raiſe to Heav'n their 


Voice! 
Hart! the hard Rocks in myſtick Tunes rejoice ! 
Hark ! thro? the Thickets, wondrous Songs reſound, 
A God ! a God! Menalcas, he i crown'd ! 
O be propitious ! O be good ta thine! 


- But now tis Time to ask a Queſtion, What 
is the Reaſon that Virgil, who knew the Cha · 
racter of the Eclogue better than any Man, 
and who was ſo thoroughly can vinc'd, that 
the Diſcourſes of Shepherds ought to be ſim- 
le, and their Affections ſoft and gentle Af. 
E Sions ; and who, beſides, has been al. 
ways us'd to introduce his Perſons ſpeaking 
rfectly in their Characters, ſhould bring 
in Menalcas in this Eclogue, talking in fo ex- 
alted a Manner, and with ſo ſtrong an En- 
thuſiaſm? Why he has given the Reaſon in 
the preceding Verſes. 


\ tab Ipſe jam carming rupes, 


Tpſa ſonant arbuſta : Daus! Deus ille! Menalca. 


Tis, that he was ſatisfied, that very violent 
Enthuſiaſms, flow ſo neceſſarily from the 
Wonders of Religion, that they were as na- 
tural to Shepherds, as they were to Kings, 
as being-to both alike unavoidable. Bur 
what Influence the miraculous Part of Re- 
ligion had on the Ancient Poetry, we ſhall 
diſcover more at large in the fallowing 


Chapter. 8 
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CHAP. II. 


That the Grecian Poetry flouriſh'd 
with their Religion. 


TAI Grecias Religion Hourilh'd in Cree 


from the Time of Orphess, who was 


either the Original Inſtitutor, or, at leaſt, a 


vehement Propagator of that Idolatry, till 
the Age after that in which Sephocies flou- 
riſh*d, that is, tor che Space of about Bight 
hundred Years, and ia that Space of 
Time flouriſh'd all their Poets, who are ce- 
lebrated for their Excellence in that ſort 
of Poetry which we call Sacred. Which 
alone is a ſtrong Preſumption, that theſe 
Poets deriv*d their Excellence from Religion. 
In ſhort, the Advantage which their Poetry 
drew from Religion, muſt needs be very son- 
ſiderable, when, for all or maſt of the fare- 
mention*'d Space of Time, according to the 
Teſtimony of Plutarch, and ſeveral athers of 
their authentick Writers, it made maſt of 
their Zealots, even their common People, 
Poets, and that even in their ordinary Con- 
verſation. I muſt confeſs, the Gentleman 
who writ the Hiſtory of Oracles, treats this 
as a Fiction, and a Fiction ſo palpable, as 

ngt 
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not to be worth the anſwering. But, per- 
haps, that Gentleman had not conſider'd this 
Matter enough. For I deſire the Reader to 
conſider Two Things; Firſt, The extra- 
ordinary Incentives which thoſe People had 
to Enthuſiaſm, which is one Qualification for 
Poetry ; and, Secondly, The Habit which they 
might very probably contract of Verſification. 
To be ſatisfied of the Firſt, let us inquire a 
little into the Nature of their Religion: And 


upon Inquiry we ſhall find, that the very 


Source, and Spring, and Soul of it was an 
imaginary or pretended Revelation, and. 
that that Revelation was ſuppos'd to be con- 
ſtant and continual, as it has been of every 
Religion - which has no ſound Morality. 
They had their publick and private Reve- 
lations, as Oracles, Viſions, Dreams, Appa- 
ritions: And Gods and Goddeſſes, Nymphs 
and ' Demi-gods, Fawns and Satyrs, were 
ſeen by Imagination in every Grove, on every 
Mountain, and in every Valley, as ſoon as 
either the Horrors of the Place, or its Silence, 
or their Fears, or their Wiſhes, or their Con- 
templations, had diſpos d their Minds to be 
Religiouſly impos'd upon. Now what fort 


bol Paſſions, and what ſort of Spirit mult be 


produc'd in them by theſe Imaginations, we 
may gueſs by what happens among our- 
ſelves, when any one believes that he has 
ſeen an Apparition, The Man is quite al 
ter'd in a Moment; his Colour, his Mien, 
his Comportmeat, are all different : Nor — 

they 
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they who hear him the ſame, but are all of 
them ſurpriz?d, tranſported, aftoniſh'd, and 
all of them very —— attentive. Now 
very few that have any Judgment, have 
any Notion that an Apparition will do them 
any harm, nor has any one an Example of 
it, that may be eaſily credited. But the 
ancient Grecians had Notions, that their 
Gods had Power to deſtroy them, or make 
them happy, and they had a thouſand Ex- 
amples of it, in Mauſeas, and Orpheus, and 
- Homer, and the reſt of the Fathers of their 
Church, which muſt cauſe the Emotions 
upon the fancied Apparitions, or the Rela- 
tions of them, to be the greater, and fill their 
Souls with more turbulent Paſſions, and a 
greater Religious Horror. 

But then, let us conſider, Secondly, That 
theſe Zealots muſt, in ſome meaſure, have 
contracted a Habit of Verſification from 
their Religious Duties. -For the very com- 
mon People in Greece, had, with quick Appre- 
henſions, a great deal of Vivacity; and, there- 
fore, I leave the Reader to gueſs, what Effect 
the reading Maſeus, and Homer, and Or- 
pheus, and the reſt of the Fathers of their 
Church, for their whole Life-time, muſt ne- 
cellarily have had upon their Minds; toge- 
ther with their Praying, Praiſing, Sacrificing, 
and Thankſgiving in Verſe : Why may 
not they very well be ſuppoſed from all this, 
to have contracted a Habit of Yerſifying ? 


And 
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And why may not that Habit, join'd to 
their continual Enthuſiaſtick Motions, 
which they had, either from the Revela- 
tons which they fancied that the Gods im. 
parted to themſelves, or from the Relations 
of thoſe which they believed were vouch- 
ſafed to others; or from the Performance of 
the foreſaid Religious Duties, and from their 
Ritual, which their Poers had compos'd with 
ſo much Enthuſiaſm, —— them to ex- 
preſs themſelves Poetically, even in common 
Society; as well as fome whole Sects of our 
Modern Fanaticks in Exgland, who have by 
no means the Vivacity of the Greciaus, are 
enabled, from che continual Reading of Scrip- 
ture, and the imaginary Dictates of the 
private Spirit, to make up their ordinary 
Converſation almoſt wholly of Scripture 
Language? 

But ſince theſe Viſions, and theſe Appari. 
tions, join'd to their conſtant Reading the 
Poets, had ſuch a mighty Influence upon the 

People, what muſt they not have had upon 
their Prieſts the Poets, who having ſtronger 
Pretences to thoſe Revelations, and more 
earneſt and eager Application to the Readi 
of the Poets who writ before them, a 
who beſides, having ſtrong ſmaginations, 
and great Paſſions, and ſtill greater Souls to 
command them, were qualify'd to draw 
an extraordinary Advantage from them? 
When theſe, whoſe peculiar Buſineſs it was 
to take care of Religion, at any Time writ 

| upon 
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upon Religious Matters, what Gravity, 
what Severity, what Elevation, what Ve- 
hemence muſt they not neceſſarily derive 
from their Subject? 


CHAP. III. 
Objection anſwered. 


UT here tis convenient to anſwer an 
8 —- Obje&tion ; for here it will be urg'd, 
That the Ancient Poets among the Grecians, 
being Men of extraordinary Parts, could not 
believe any Thing fo abſurd, as the Revela · 
tions and Miracles mention'd in the former 
Chapter, and conſequently, could not draw 
any Advantage from them. To which I an« 
ſwer, That, firſt, they might draw an Advan- 
tage from them, tho? they did not believe 
_ and, ſecondly, That they did believe 
them. 
Eirſt, Suppoſing they did not believe them, 
yet they might very well draw their Ad- 


vantage from them. For every one is 


brought up in the Reveal'd Religion of his 
Country, and conſequently, believes it for the 
firſt Part of his Life, Now every one knows, 


that the Force of Education, and the In- 


fluence of firſt Impreſſions, is great, and eſpe- 
1 cially 
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cially upon the Minds of thoſe who have 
ſtrong Imaginations. And ſuppoſing that 
the Poets, when they ſet themſelves to 
write, were not ſatisfied about the Truth of 
the Revelations of which they treated, yet 
the former ſtrong Eathuliaſtick Motions 
that they were wont to have upon the like 
Ideas, in the firſt Years of their Youth, 
would certainly follow upon them again, 
whenever they had heartily a Mind to give 
into them. | 

But, Secondly, a Man may have a very 
good Underſtanding, and yet believe a falſe, 
nay, even an abſurd Revelation. The Re- 
velation of Mahomet is both falſe and abſurd, 
and yet ſeveral among the Turks, who have 
ſhewn themſelves Men of extraordinary Parts 
for ſeveral Years together, have at laſt con- 
vinc'd the World of the Sincerity of their 
Belief, by very frankly ſubmitting to die at 
the Command of their Emperors, when they 
could, with a great deal of Eaſe, have de- 
clin'd it. For, *tis ſo reaſonable to believe, 
that there ſhould be ſuch a Thing as Reve- 
lation, of which we ſhall ſpeak more at 
large anon; and all Revelations are ſo little 
to be comprehended by us, that a Man 
even of a good Underſtanding, will be 
oblig'd to believe an abſurd one, rather than 
none. Beſides, the Ancient Grecian Poets, 
knew no other Religion than the Grecia 
Revelation. For, they had neither any 


clear Idea, of one Supreme Independant 
Being, 
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Being, nor any tolerable Knowledge of the 
Law of Nature. For all the great Poets 
among the Grecians, flouriſh'd before the 
Doctrine of Sotrates was eſtabliſh'd in the 
World, and before that Eſtabliſhment, they 
had neither any certain Knowledge of the 
True God, nor any tolerable Notion of the 
Law of Nature. For had there been that, 
there would have been a Syſtem of Mo- 
rality ; but Socrates was the firſt who intro» 
duc'd Moral Philoſophy into that Part of 
the World. | 

And here the Mythologiſts, may pretend 
as long as they pleaſe, that the Ancient Gre- 
cian Poets, by the Number of their Falſe 
Gods, meant only the different Notions of 
the True. *Tis plain, they had no clear 
and diſtinct Idea, of one Supreme and In- 
finite Being: For, either the Knowledge of 
the True God muſt he drawn from Reaſon, 
or Revelation. From Revelation they could 
not draw it, , becauſe their own Revelation 
was not true: And if they had the Know- 
ledge of the True God from any other Re- 
velation, of Which, perhaps, ſome of them 
might have heard imporfectly, why then 
that Knowledge was imperfect, and could 
conſequently not be clear: And to deduce 
that — 39 pf from Reaſon, a Man muſt 
uſe a great deal of Attention, and a great deal 
of Application. But in thoſe Times the Cor- 
ruptioa of the Grecians was too great, and 
their Paſſions were too ſtrong, and the _ 
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} 

ciſe of Reaſon was too little known among 
them, to uſe either the Attention, or 
the Application. But beſides all this, 
there is ſomething in the Ancient Greciaz 
Poets, that is repugnant to the Divine Na- 
rure, as is known to every one who has 
been converſant with them, and that alone 
renders all the Conjectures of the Mytho. 
logiſts ridiculous. 
And, Laſtly, we have a great deal of Rea. 
{on to be convinced, that the Ancient Grecian 
Poets, I mean their Sacred Poets, did be- 
lieve the Revelations they treated of, be- 
cauſe as their Poetry flouriſh'd with their 
Revelation, ſo at laſt, it fail'd with it, 
as we ſhall ſhew at large in the following 
Chapter. 


9 Yor * | oy 
deu ORA nn. 
That the Greater Poetry among tbe 

Grecians, fail d with their Re: 
Igion. 

As Epick Poetry, Tragedy, and the 
X Greater Ode, flouriſh'd with Religion 
among the Ancient Grecians, ſo together 
with Religion they fail'd. Now in order to 
the proving this, let us inquire how, _ 

1 when 
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when the Greciaz Religion fail'd. We have 
faid in one of the former Chapters, that the 
very Spring aad Soul of that Religion, was 


a conſtant. continual Revelation, as it muſt . 


neceſſarily. have been of ſuch a Religion as 
had no Morality. The Greciaus worſhipp'd 
many Gods, but before they worſhipp'd 
them, they muſt believe that they were, 
and that they wanted neither Power nor 
Will, to make them either happy or miſer- 
able. Now of theſe two Things they were 
convinc'd by imaginary or pretended Reve- 
lations, as by Oracles, Viſions, Dreams, Ap. 
paritions, and a thouſand fantaſtick Mira- 
cles. Now as long as theſe were in Credic 
in Greece, Polytheiſm went on trium- 
2 For, they who had neither any 
light into the True Religion, nor any toler- 
able Habit of Reaſoning, could never argue 
againſt Matter of Fact, as long as they made 
no doubt of the Truth of it. But as ſoon as 
the Matter of Fact came to be ſuſpected, 
the Grecian Worſhip was undermin'd and 
weaken'd very conliderably. To be con- 
viac'd of this, we need only conſider the De- 
ſign of that Revelation, and the Methods 
of carrying it on, and we ſhall find, that that 
very Deſign, and thoſe very Methods, made 
a certain Way for its Ruin. We have ſaid 
above, that no Religion that wants Morality, 
can out- laſt its Revelation: For if Morality 
is not for it, it will be againſt it: And "ts 
impoſſible to conceive, how any Religion op 
2 - 
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be permanent, which has neither Miracles 
nor Human Reaſon to ſupport it. Now it 
will be an eaſy Matter to ſhew Two 
Things, Firſt, That the Grecian Religion was 
without Morality ; and, Secondly, That the 
very Deſign of it, and the Methods of car- 
ry ing on that Deſign, introduc'd Moral Phi. 
loſophy, by a very natural Preparation. 
The Deſign of the Grecian Religion, ſeems 
to me to be the providing for the Happineſs 
of Mankind in this Life, by drawing them 
out of a State of War, and making em live 
peaceably and ſecurely among one another. 


Silveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 


Cædibus, £9 victu fædo deterruit Orpheus, 


Says Horace, in his little Treatiſe De Arte 
Poetica. That is: 


Orpheus, the Sacred Interpreter of the Gods, 
deterr d ſavage Men from murdering one 
another, and reclaim'd them from the barba- 


rows brutal Lives which they led. 


Now this Deſign he was to bring about 
by Religion, and revealing the pretended 
Will ot the Gods. In order to which, it 
was neceſſary to give the People ſuch a Re- 
ligion, as might be agreeable to them in the 
Condition in which they were. For other- 
wiſe they would not have hearken'd to it. 

Now, to give them a Religion that * 
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be agreeable to them, it was neceſlary to give 
them ſuch a one as might maintain and indulge 
their Paſſions. For, when the Grecian 
Worſhip was firſt inſtituted, the Corruption 
of that People was fo very great, that tho? 
the Inſtitutor had known the pure Law of 
Nature, he durſt never have preach'd it to 
them, becauſe their Paſſions were then too 
ſtrong to receive it. Well, then, Orpheus, 
or Linus, or whoever was the firſt Iaſtitutor 
of the Grecian Religion, was oblig'd to main- 
| tain and indulge the Paſſions, which I am 
apt to believe, that he had no Notion of 
ſuppreſſing, becauſe he believ'd them all to 
be Natural, and ſaw by Experience, that 
ſome of them contributed to the Pleaſure 
and Happineſs of Mankind, The Inſtitutor 
then of the Grecian Worſhip, was oblig'd to 
maintain the Paſſions: But here lay the 
Difficulty ; The very Crimes that kept Men 
aſunder, and in a State of War, were caus'd 
by ſome of thoſe very Paſſions : What then 
was to be done in this Caſe? Why, he was 
oblig'd to give thoſe Paſſions a Diverſion, and 
to indulge and maintain the reſt in the ſame 
Condition in which he found them. As for 
Example, Rage and Fury were the principal 
Paſſions that maintain'd Mea in a State of 
War, and occaſion'd the frequent Murders 
that were daily commitred among them. 
Now theſe Paſſions being grown up with 
them, and by conſequence become habitual 
to them, it would have been very difficult, 
| H 3 it 
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i not impoſſible, to ſuppreſs them. The firſt 
"-a(titutor then of the Grecian Religion, 
thought fit to give thoſe Paſſions a Vent a 
les cruel Way, and for that purpoſe, in all 
likelihood, inſtituted the Orgies of Bacchus, 
But the Paſſions that were not utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with Society, he indulg'd in the Con- 
dition in which he found them, as the Love 


of Women, Wine, Sc. For, all that the 


Founder of that Religion could pretend to 


at firſt, was to bring Men out ot a greater 
Confuſion, into a leſs, and not to reduce 
them to perfect Order. Therefore, by 
ſhewing the Gods addicted to theſe Pa ſſions, 
he encourag'd the People to cheriſh them, 
nay, to ſuch an Intemperance, as was re— 
pugnant to the Original Law of Nature, 
nay, even to ſuch a Criminal Degree, as 
was afterwards forbidden by the Laws of 
the Grecian States. For Intemperance 1a the 
Uſe of Wine, and of Women, is contrary to 
the Dictates of Nature's Original Law, and 
yet was encourag'd by the Examples of ſome 
of their Gods; and Rapes, and Adulteries, and 
Inceſt, wereencourag'd by the ſame Examples 
at firſt, without any manner of Counter- 
check, For, either the Syſtem of the Grecian 
Theology was contriv'd at firſt, without 
any Infernal Puniſhments, or they were 
only threatned to ſuch Crimes, as were 
contradictory of Civil Society. But after- 
wards, as Confuſion leſſen'd, and Order in- 
creas'd, and other Crimes were found to be 

more 
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more repugnant to Community, and ſo were 
forbiddea by. the Laws, the Magiſtrates, in 
all likelihood, oblig'd the ſucceeding. Poets, 
to threaten thoſe wao dar'd to commit them, 
with the Puniſhmencs of another World, 
and ſo to make up the the Infernal Scheme by 
Degrees. Thus have I endeavour'd to lhew, 
by the moſt probable Conjectures I could 
make, what was the Original Deſign of 
Orpheus, and what Method he rook to com- 
paß it. But this is paſt all doubt, That the 
Driginal Revelation of the Grecian Worſhip, 
Was repugnant, in ſeveral Points, to the 
Primitive Law of Nature, and the ſucceeding 
Laws of the Grecian States. Now the Me- 
thod which Orpheus, or whoever was the firſt 
Founder of the Grecian Religion, had taken, 
was maiatain'd by ſucceeding Poets; only 
here and there, as Occaſion ſerv'd, they in- 
termingled Precepts of Juſtice and Tempe: 
rance ; which Precepts are by no means to 
be look'd upon as Parts of that Reyclation,. 
but as Remnants of Natural Religion, and 
of the Law ot Nature, which the Þadiom 
had not been able totally to ſuppreſs; or the 
Efforts and Strugglings vi Reaſon, recovering 
from its Lethargy by Degrees. But the 
Poets and Lawgivers could not give good 
Precepts, with a great deal of good Succeis, 
as long as the Gods were believ'd to give ill 
Examples. For the People lgok'd upon their 
Laws, unleſs they were 1atorc'd by Religion, 


as made only for the Conveniency of Lite, 
4: H 4 and 
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and tranſgreſs'd them whenever they could 
with Impunity ; and the Precepts ſcatter'd 
up and down in the Poems, were but im- 
potent, imperfect Efforts of Reaſon, and ut- 
terly unable to prevail againſt a continual 
conſtant Revelation, and a Train of perpetual 
Miracles, | 

But now let us conſider how this Deſign of 
Orpheus, or whoever was the firſt Inſtitutor of 
the Grecian Religion ; let us ſee how his De- 
ſign in ſetting up his Theology, together with 
the Methods that were us'd for carrying it 
on by him and ſucceeding Poets, ſecretly pre- 
par'd the Way for its utter Ruin, For the 
bringing Men in a Body together, and 
cauſing them more frequently to .converſe 
With one another, -was the firſt Occaſion of 
the cultivating Human Reaſon, and was con- 
ſequently one Preparation to the Introduction 
of Moral Philoſophy. 

And the Laws that were made by their 
Legiſlators, and the Precepts that were 
given by their Prieſts and Poets, in conſe- 
quence of Mens — —.— and converſing 
together, had beep ſenſible Incroachments 
upon the Revelation, as being maniteſt Con- 
tradictions of it, if Men had been us'd to reflect. 
At laſt, after Miracles and Revelations 
had prevailed for the Space of almoſt Eight 
hundred Years, Socrates aroſe, a moſt extraor- 
dinary Man, who finding that the Precepts 
that had been ſcattered here and there, for 
the Regulation of Human Life, and the yt 

that 


that had been given for the maintaining of Or- 
der in Communities, were all contradictory of 
the Revelation, but all agreeing perfectly with 
one another in the promoting of the ſame De- 
ſign, which was the Welfare of thoſe who 
obſerv'd them, he had Reaſon, to inquire 
a little more narrowly into. the Revelation, 
and to find that that was contradictory too 
of itſelf. For the Celeſtial and the Infernal 
Schemes of the Ancient Grecian Theology, 
ſeem'd ſo utterly inconſiſtent, that, as I 
| hinted before, they could never be conceiv'd 
to be both given out at a Time; but it was 
reaſonable to believe, that firſt the Cœleſtial 
Scheme was invented, and afterwards the 
Infernal made up by degrees, in order to the 
ſerving the Ends of Government, For, not 
only the Infernal Deities rigorouſly puniſh'd 
thoſe very Crimes, which the Caleſtial 
Gods, had, by their Examples, encourag'd 
Men to commit ; but, which is very odd to 
conſider, their Hell ſeem'd to be fill'd with 
. their good Gods, and their Heaven with 
Devils, For, whether we conſider Plato, or 
Proſerpine, or the Judges, or the Fates, or 
the Puries, theſe were all of them very 
rigorous, and, if you pleaſe, inexorable; but 
then they were all of them very juſt, and 
Foes, and inexorable only to Guilt, and 
never any of them did any harm to Virtue. 
But, at the ſame. Time that the i 
ftracy of Hell was compos'd of theſe honeſt 
upright Perſons, Heaven, on the other fide, 

| Was 
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was fill'd with all ſorts of Scoundrels, Rakes, 
Cuckolds, Bullies, Pimps and Bawds, and 
Cuckold-makers; and no Virtue, and no 
Innocence could ſecure either Men or Wo- 
men, from theſe Immortal Scowrers. Nay, 
Men often ſuffer'd for their Temperance, 
and Women for their Chaſtity. Socrates, 
then, conſidering the Abſurdity of the Reve- 
lation, and the Reaſonableneſs of the Laws 
and Precepts that were diſtinct from it; 
the Agreement of the latter among them- 
ſelves, and the Inconſiſtency of the former; 
cultivated the one, and conteman'd the other, 
and, by the Force of a ſtrong and clear Rea- 
fon, and a long Converſation with all ſorts 
of People, brouglit the | Exerciſe and Habit 
of Reaſoning into Requeſt, and, by little and 
little, introduced a Syſtem of Morality, re- 
ſtor'd, in ſome meaſure, Natural Religion, 
and recover'd the Law of Nature. Thus 
Socrates gave the World a Syſtem of Mora- 
lity, and tho? his Contemporaries had not 
Reaſon enough to make the Diſcovery them- 
ſelves, yet they had Senſe enough to approve 
of it when it was made, and to be convinc'd of 
the Truth of it, and conſequently, to be ſa- 
tisfy'd that the Revelation was falſe. For 
ſeeing that Virtue and Order, and Happi- 
neſs, I mean in ſome degree, ſprung from 
Philoſophy; -and Vice and Confuſion, and 
Mifery, from the Revelation; and ſeting 

was eftabliſh*d by Inferences, 


e 
which very naturally flow'd from thoſe in- 
telligent 
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telligent Faculties, which, whatever Power 
had form'd Man, had given him to be his 
Guide; and ſeeing the Philoſophy, and the 
Revelation contradictory one of another; 
they could not find in their Hearts, to be- 
lieve that the Gods could be ſo unjuſt as to 
deſign the Miſery and Confuſion of Man- 
kind, or ſo abſurd, as to give them two 
Rules to walk by, that were contradictory 
one of another. 
The Eſtabliſhment then of Moral Philoſo- 
phy, was the Ruin of the old Revelation, 
and ſo made way for a new. For after the 
Death of Sorrates, there ftarted up ſeveral 
Sets of Philoſophers, as the Cyremaicks, 
Cynicks, Peripateticks, Epicureans, Scepticks, 
ſome of them immediately, but all within 
a Hundred and fifty Years; who were all 
of them mortal Enemies, not only to the 
Grecian Revelation, but to Reveal'd Religion 
in general: Tho? in the laſt, they certainly 
went beyond the Defign of their common 
Maſter Socrates, whoſe Intention was to re- 
form Revelation, and not to ruin it. And 
thus upon the Eſtabliſhment of Moral Philo- 
ſophy, the Credit of Oracles was diminiſh'd 
conſiderably, and Apparitions, Viſions, Cc. 
were contemn'd and exploded, and with 
them, down went the greater Poetry ; for 
you will find upon Inquiry, that there was 
no Poet among the Greriant, who was born 
after the Death of Socrates, who writ with a 
great Spirit. <a | 
CHAP. 
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That the Greater Poetry among the 
Romans, flouriſh d and fail'd with 
their Religion. 


HAT the Grecians deriv'd their Pre. 
eminence in the greater Poetry from 
Religion, may appear, not only becauſe 
they flouriſh'd and decay d together, but 
becauſe the Romans, whoſe Country was 
not, like Greece, the Scene of perpetual Mi- 
racles, and who for a long time had no Cor- 
reſpondence with Greece, had no ſuch thing 
as the Spirit of Poetry among them, till they 
came to conquer that Country. 


Græcia capta erum Victorem cepit £9 artes, 
Inſulit Agreſti Latio. —— | 


For there was ſomething in the Inſtitution 
of the Roman Religion, as it was eſtabliſh'd 
by Name Pompilias, that leſſen'd the Credit 
of Divine Apparitions conſiderably. ?Tis 
true, Nama founded his Sacred Eſtabliſh- 
ment upon the Authority of Apparitions ; 
but, at the ſame Time that he profeſt a 

| Familiarity 
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Familiarity with the Goddeſs * Mgeria, 
and with the Muſes, he taught the People, 
that no Reſemblance of the Gods could be 
made, nor any Likeneſs to repreſent them. 
The firſt was a Fiction to ſerve a Turn in 
Politicks, and the latter a Truth that was 
contradictory of the other. And heihad 
need have very groſs People to deal with, 
that could fwallow ſuch a Contradiction as 
that: For if no Form or Likeneſs of the Gods 
could be made, in what Likeneſs could 
they appear to him? or how could he diſtin- 

uiſh #geria from the Muſes, or the Muſes 
— one another? I am apt to believe, that 
Numa ventur'd this Contradiction upon the 
Groſsneſs of the People with whom he had 
to deal, becauſe the Truth and Eiction were 
equally neceſſary to his Eccleſiaſtical Policy. 
For as his Authority was —— the 
Fiction, ſo it was ftrengthen'd by the Truth; 

for the appearing of the. Immortal Powers to 
Numa, had not made him fo venerable, if 
ſuch Apparitions had been common to every 
one. However, this Contradiction was 
ſwallowed by the People, and Numa upon 
it, gain'd both his Points; for he was held 
to be a Sacred Perſon; and the Gods were 
eſteem'd inviſible. So that for a Hundred 
and ſixty Years, ſays Plutarch, in the Life of 
Numa, there was no ſuch Thing as a Statue 


—_— 


- * Plutarch's Life of Numa, 


\ 


So. that the latter appears to me, to be but 
a Copy, as it were, of the former. For, in 


Parca non menaax dedit, &c. 
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in their Temples, nor any Talk of the Gods 
appearing to them. For how could thoſe 
numerous Gods whom they worſhipp'd, with 
any Poſſibility appear to them, ſince they 
could make no Likeneſs of them? At length, 
the Superſtition of the Grecian Idolatry by 
degrees increas'd upon them ; and having 
conquer'd Greece and Carthage, and ſo got an 
Inſight into the Arts, and Leiſure at once to 
cultivate them, the Grecian Religion, and 
the Grecian Arts grew up together among 
them ; and of all the Arts, Poetry was the 
firſt that was cultivated, becauſe it was in- 
corporated with their Religion. So that 
there appears to me to be this conſiderable 
Difference between the greater Poetry of 
the Greciaus, and that which was among 
the Romans, That the Grecians deriv'd their 
Poetick Enthuſiaſm from the Miracles of 
their Religion, and the Romans borrow d 
theirs in ſome meaſure from the Greciaus. 


Spiritum Gai tenuem Camane 


Hor. lib. 2. Ode 16. 


, the Romans copied the Grecian Spirit: 
For we have ſhewn from Horace, the beſt of 
the Roman Criticks, that the Romans had no 
ſuch thing among them, till they had con- 
quer'd Greece, nor had any ſuch frequent 


4 


| 


Impulſes to Enthuſiaſm ; and having the 
fame Revelation at the Time that: they cul- 
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tivated Poetry, that the Grecians had, they 
could hardly ſay any thing of their Gods, 
or their Demi · Gods, or their fabulous Trans. 
formations, that the Grecian Poets had not 
{aid before them. Beſides, the moſt famous 
of the Roman Poets, copied particular Grecian 
Authors, as Horace did Pindar, and conſe- 
quently, fell ſhort of them in the Freeneſs 
and Flame of their Spirit, as Copies muſt 
neceſſarily do of Originals. And as for the 
Tragedies that were among the Romans, the 
beſt of them were dir tranſlated from 
the Athenian Poets. b 3 

Since then the Roman Poets copied the 
Grecian Spirit, what is the Reaſon that the 
Romans copied them ſo much better than we 
do? Why, Firſt, they underſtood them het - 
ter, and were more familiar with them, 
becauſe: then the Grecian was a living Lan- 
feuer, and Rome had a continual Correſpon- 

ce with Athens. Secondly, they had a 
more beautiful and more harmonious Lan- 
guage to receive that Spirit; and, Laſtly, and 
chiefly, that Religion from' which it was. 
deriv'd, made greater Impreſſions upon 
them, than ir does upon us. And in order 
to the making that appear, we ſhall ſhew, 
That Poetry among the Romans, flouriih'd 
and faild with Religion. 


Poetry 
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Poetry began to be cultivated: at Rome, 
after the- Conqueſt of Greece, and the End of 
the Third Punick War. © 


Serus enim | Grecis admovit acumiina chartis 
Et poſt Punica belli quietas, querere cepit 
Quid Sophotles, & Theſpis, &  Aſchjlus, etile 


ferrent. 


Now nothing is more reaſonable than to 
believe, that the Grecian Superſtition, from 
which the Spirit of their Poetry was de- 
riv'd, was at a greater Height at Rome, 
after the Romans had conquer'd the Grecian, 
than it could be before they had a continual 
Correſpondence with that People. But be- 
fides} Religion in the main, may be thought 
to be in 4 very great Eſteem among the 
Romans a bout the Time that they began to 
cultivate Poetry. x. _— 
In order to the proving which, let us in- 
quire, What was the Fountain and Source 
of Religion among the Romans, and upon 
what it chiefly depended ? The chief Support 
of Religion among the Grecians, was the 
conſtant Revelation by Oracles; but the 
Tralian Oracles were more rare, and of 
much leſs Renown. The Prop and Sup- 
port of the Roman Superſtition burn their 
ivinations, as Machiavel in his Diſcourſes 
obſerves. For, ſays Mathievel, they eaſily 
believ'd that that Divinity that foretold 
their Felicity, had the Power to effect it. 
Fel 1 
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Machiavel had Reaſon to be of that Opinion. 
For, how could their Gods be thought cer- 
tainly to foretell, what it was not in their 
power certainly to effect? And thus did the 
Roman Worſhip depend, in a very peculiar 
manner, upon the Credit of the Divina- 
tions. But now let us inquire, in what 
Credit the Divinations were When Poetry 
began to be cultivated; which, as we 
obſerv'd above, was after the Third Punick 
- Now the Credit of the Augurs, and the 
Aruſpices, muſt needs at that Time be very 
great with the Romans. For, ſince good 
Fortune alone, inclines Men to Devotion, 
and to confide in the Gods, as Ariſtotle has 
obſerv*d in his Second Book of his Rhetorick ; 
what Thoughts muſt not the Romans have, 
of their Soothſaying, when they were not 
only -arriv'd at ſuch a Degree of Felicity, 
but believ'd that they ow'd all their Grear- 
neſs, to the Prediction of their Augurs? For 
they. conſulted them upon every important 
Conjuncture, and particularly before they 
gave Battel. Tis true, they had ſometimes 
fail'd, but where they had fail'd once, they 
had facceeded Ten Times; which is evident 
from the Felicity of that Commonwealth. 
Now, if One lucky Gueſs can ſupport our or- 
dinary Fortune tellers, who are wretched 
contemptible Vagabonds, againſt a Hundred 
that happen unfortunate, as we know by 
Experience it does, in what Height of Repu- 
1781 I tation 
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tation muſt not the Soothſayers be, whoſe 
Order itſelf was held to be Sacred and 
Auguſt, when they had apparently ſuc- 
ceeded Ten Times for their failing Once? 
The Rvmans were now become the greateſt 
People upon the Earth, and the Promiſe of 
Romulus 'reveal'd to Proculus, according, to 
the Oath of the latter, That Rome ſhould be 
the Miſtreſs of Nations; that Promiſe, 
which at firſt ſeem'd ſo very incredible, was 
now very _ to be accompliſh'd. And 
the Roman, believ'd, that they had been 
conducted by the PrediQtions of thoſe Di 
viners, as it were, by ſo many Steps, to that 


Height of Glory, at which they were in 


Triumph arriv'd, and from the which they 
had a certain Proſpect of becoming Maſters 
of the Univerſ e 2 
Divination then, being in very great Cre - 
dit, in the Age in which Poetry hegan to be 
cultivated, Religion, which had its chief 
Dependance upon it, muſt conſequentl 
needs be in very great Credit too, hi 
was the Thing that we deſiga'd to prove. 
But from What has been laid, it neceſ- 
ſarily follows, that any one that ſhould have 
brought Divination into Diſgrace, muſt ha ve 
given a terrible Shock to the Superſtition of 
the Romans. Now, about a: Hundred and 
threeſcore Years after Poetry began to be 
cultivated, being introduc'd by Liviar As- 
dronicus, there flouriſh'd a great Wit, who 
not only baffled the whole Myſtery of Divi- 
nation, 
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nation, in à learned Philoſophical Treatiſe, 
but alſo publiſh'd an extraordinary Book, 
cancerning the Nature of the Gods, which 
alone, ſays 'Mr. Harrington, in his Prelimi- 
naries to his Oceana, was ſufficient to over- 
throw the Religion of the Roman State. 
Thus Cicero contriv'd and effected himſelf 
the very Crime, for which he declaim'd 
againſt Catiline, with ſo much Vehemence, 
and undermid d the moſt ſolid Foundations 
of the Temples of the Roman Gods. 
- About the ſame Time, the Athenian Phi- 
loſophers began to eſtabliſh themſelves at 
Rome. The Jews, whoſe Country Pompey 
had ſubdu'd, began every Day to refort more 
and more to the World's Capital. The 
Romans, thro” an Exceſs ot ridiculous Flattery, 
deify'd their deceas'd Emperors, which 
alone, was enough to make the Roman Re- 
ligion ridiculous; and Jeſas Chriſt came 
into the World, to introduce a new Reve- 
lation. What was the Effect of all this 
upon the Reman Religion? A Superſtition 
that had made ſuch Impreſſions upon the 
Minds of that People, and from which they 
imagin'd, that they and their Anceſtors had 
receiv'd ſo much Benefit, could nor be nt- 
terly overthrown in a Moment. The Ro- 
maus were {0 very pertinacious in their Prin- 
ciples, and had ſo much Flegm and Conſtancy 
ia their Conſticutions, that the Grecian Phi- 
loſophy, and the Doctrine of Cizero, re- 
quired ſome Time te prevail. However, 
1 2 Pro- 
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vail they did; and with them the Chriſtian 
Religion got ground, and the Pagan de- 
clin'd ; and the Superſtition and Poetry of 
the Romans gradually declin'd together. 
And the Declenſion of the Roman Poetry was 
attributed, even by Petronius - himſelf, who 
was a thorough-pac'd Epicurean, to the Neg. 
lect of the old Theology. n 


Per ambages Deoramque miniſteria 
Precipitandus eſt liber ſpiritus. 


w i 


CHAP. XV. 
Obections anſwer d. Concluſion of 
the former Part of the Work. 


UT here it concerns us to anſwer ſome 
= ObjeQions, which we eaſily foreſee 
may be made. For if the Religion which 
the Romans borrow'd from the Greeks, had 
ſo great an Influence on their Poetry, and 
the Two Treatifes which Cicero writ con- 
cerning Divination, and the Nature of the 
Gods, gave ſuch a Shock to that Super- 
ſtition ; how comes it to paſs, that Poetry 
not only flouriſh'd afterwards, but came to 
Perfection in Horace and Virgil, which Two 
were the Greateſt of the Roman Poets? In 

| a Anſwer 
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Anſwer to which, we ſhall endeavour to 
ſhew, as ſucginctly as we can, why Poetry 
flouriſh'd afrer the Publication 'of thoſe 
Treatiſes, and why it afterwards came to 
Perfection. To ſatisfy the Reader, why 
Poetry flouriſh'd afterwards, we need only 
repeat what we obſerv'd above, that the 
Flegm and Solidity of the Roman People, and, 
perhaps, their Polit icks, ſuſpended the Effect 
of thoſe Writings, and of the Doctrine of the 
Grecian Philoſophers; and when they began 

to ſpread, it is reaſonable to believe, that 
they went downwards from the Patricians 
and the Roman Knights to the People, who, 
in all Probability, were the laſt who were 
undeceived. Now the Greateſt of their 
Poets, and eſpecially Virgil and Horace, flou- 
riſh'd within leſs than Fifty Years after the 
Publication of thoſe Treatiſes, and were 
moſt of them very meanly deſcended. So 
that they were brought up in the Religion 
of their Country, and had conſequently, 
when they came to write, the Advantage of 
firſt Impreſſions, and their copying the Gre- 
cian Poetry, threw them upon the old Ideas. 
"Tis true, ſome few of them were better 
deſcended, and were Roman Knights, but 
either they were too much Men of Pleaſure, 
to dive into Philoſophy, or too much Poets, 
to eſpouſe a Set that would not favour 
Enthuſiaſm, 


I 3 41856 But 
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But now let us inquire, with the ſame 
Brevity, for what Reaſon Poetry, that de- 
rives its Pre-eminence from Religion, came to 
Perfection among the Romans, after theſe 


Attacks had been given to the Religion of 


that State: In Anſwer to which, we. muſt 

ut the Reader in Mind, that there are 

hree Things which contribute to the Per- 
fection of Poetry. The -Pirft is Nature, 
which is the Foundation and Baſis of all. 
For Nature is the ſame Thing with Genius, 
and Genius and Paſſion are all one. For 
Paſſion in a Poem, 'is Genius and the Power 
of exciting Paſſion, 'is Genius in a Poet; to 
the raiſing of which, Religion, as we have 
ſhewn above, gives a very great Advan- 
tage. The Second Thing is Art, by which 
I mean, thoſe Rules, and that Method, 
which capacitate us to manage every thing 
with the utmoſt Dexterity, that may contri- 
bute to the Raiſing of Paſhon. The Third 
Thing is, The Inſtrument by which the Poet 
makes his Imitation, or the Language in 
which he writes. By Language, I do not 
mean here, the Expreſſion of any particular 
Poem, or the Poetical Diale& which the 


Poet models himſelf; but the Language of 


the Country in which he writes, and which 
he finds made to his Hands. Theſe are the 
Three Things that contribute tothe Perfection 
of Poetry; ſo that in any Age or Country, at 
whatever Juncture Religion and Language, 
and Poetical Art, are in greateſt Force toge- 


ther, 
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ther, at that very JunQure the Poetry of 
that Country is at its Heighth, And this is 
the Reaſon why Tragedy, which is a Poem 
of the Growth of Attica, was at its Heighth ig 
the Time of Sophocles, becauſe then the Lan- 
guage was in Perfection; the Art of Poetry, 
and particularly of Tragedy, had been ex- 
tremely cultivated, and Religion as yet had 
Power enough o'er the Minds of Men to in- 
force the Paſſions. But the greatelt of theſe 
Three js Religion, and the moſt preyalent to- 
wards the Advancement of Poetry, as is 
plainly ſeen by the Event. For, after that 
the Introduction of Moral Philoſophy, had 
ruin'd the eſtabliſh'd Religion among the 
Grecians, Tragedy immediately loſt its Force, 
tho? the Language remain'd in Perfection 
afterwards, and the Poetick Art was per- 
haps improv'd. Let us now examine how 
the Art of Poetry, and the Romay Language, 
and the Roman Religion ſtood in the Time 
of Augaſtus. The Art of Poetry, which had 
been introduc'd by Livius Audronicus, had now 
been cultivated for about TWO hundred Years, 
but with a great deal of Interruption, caus'd 
by the Violences of thoſe Times; and that it 
was at its utmoſt Heighth in the Time of Au- 
guſtus, we have no great Reaſon to doubt, 
becauſe we find more of the Poetical Art in 
the ſingle Ares of Virgil, than in all the reſt 
of the Raman Poets together. For the Lan- 
guage, that it was then at its Heighth, is 
agreed on by moſt; * tho' ſome few may 
| 4 con- 
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contend, that it was ſomewhat declin'd from 
the Purity which it had in the preceding 
Age, yet it was certainly more Poetical in 
the Time of Auguſtus, that is, more full, 
more ſounding, more ſignificant, and more 
harmonious. And as for Religion, we have 
already ſhewn, that the Effect of the Wri- 
rings of Cicero, was ſuſpended by the fleg- 
matick Temper which was incapable of 
ſudden Impreſſions, and, perhaps, by the 
Politicks of the Romans. But that was not 
all: Religion had then more Force, more 
Authority, and more Majeſty, than it had 
had for ſome Time before; and that by the 
Example of the Emperor. No one can be 
ignorant, what Influence the Example of a 
Prince has upon the Minds of the People. 
Now Auguſtus was, in his "Temper, Religious 
even to Superſtition, And tho”, during the 
Violences of the Triumvirate, his Politicks 
had got the better of Nature in him, yet 
aſſoon as he had attain'd the Sovereign 
Power, Policy and Nature were reconcil'd, 
and both of them favour'd Religion; where- 
as the Age preceding, had been an Age of 
continual Violences, and conſequently, not 
of ſo much Religion. 'The Roman Senate, 
having got the Lands from the People, had 
conſequently got the Dominion, ſo that that 
famous Commonwealth was dwindled into 
an Oligarchy, and that Oligarchy was grown 
factious, as all Oligarchies muſt of neceſſity 
do; and the Heads of thoſe Factions were — 


| 
: 
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of them labouring who ſhould overthrow the 
State; ſo that they who were at the Helm 
of the State, neither were, nor could appear 
good, becauſe there was a Neceſſity of their 
iving pernicious Examples. Auguſtus him- 
2 notwithſtanding his natural Clemency, 
and his Proneneſs to Superſtition, was drawn 
in by Ambition, to the committing all man- 
ner of Violences in the Beginning of the 
Triumvirate, and neither did, nor durſt ap- 
ar what he was, till dividing the World 
ween himſelf and Anthom, Policy and 
Nature were reconcil'd in him, and he was 
oblig'd to appear rather more Debonaire 
and Religious, than he was by his Natural 
Temper, that the Extravagancies of An- 
thony appearing more hideous, compar'd with 
the Beauty of his Character, he might in- 
ſenſibly undermine his Rival in the Eſteem 
of the Senate, and the Roman People, and 
alone command the Univerſe; and we may 
judge by this, what Influence the Example 
of the Emperor had upon the Writers, that 
it not only prevaiPd upon Virgil, to make 
Piety one of the chief Ingredients in the 
Character of his Hero, who was deſign'd 
by the Poet, the very Picture of Auguſtus 
Ceſar, but engag'd him to incorporate ſo 
much Religion with the Action of his Poem, 
that it is the moſt Religious Epick Poem that 
ever was Writ in the World. 


And 
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And thus we have endeavour'd to ſhew as 
briefly as we could, that Art, and Language, 
and Religion, were all of them in a great 
deal of Force together, in the glorious Rei 

of eee. and much more — 
united than ever they had been before, and 
I hope I need not tell the Reader, than ever 
they were in the Reign of ſucceeding Em- 
perors. And in ſhewing that, I have given 
the Reaſons why the Roman Poetry was 
then at its utmoſt Heighth, tho? I make no 
doubt, but that a ſettled Calm, and a full 
Tranquillity, after a fierce and a tedious 
Tempeſt ; and the Elevation that might 
ſpring from the Remains and the Appear- 
ances of Liberty, and conſequently, the 
Appearances of their being Maſters of the 
Univerſe ; and laſtly, the never- to- be · for 
gotten Bounty of a magnanimovs Prince, 
and the Emulation that muſt enſue upon it, 
among ſo many extraordinary Men, might 
all of them contribute to the Advancemen: 
of Poetry. 

But if the Writings that flouriſh'd among 
the Romans, and eſpecially in the Time of 
Auguſtus, receiv'd ſuch Advantage from the 
Roman Religion, that the Excellence and 
Greatneſs of their Poetry is chiefly owing to 
that, how comes it that Virgil is found in his 
Writings to have had fo exalted a Notion ot 
God, as is utterly inconſiſtent with the Gre. 
cian Theology? How comes it to paſs, that 


Lucretius and Horace, are held to be thoroug): 
pac 
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pac'd' Epicureans, on whom the Superſtition 
that reign'd among their Country-men, 
could have no manner of Influence, and yet 
Horace allow d to be, after Virgil, the greateſt 
of the Roman Poets, and Lucretius, as Taſſo 
15 En to call him, a moſt noble Verſifier. 
Iiis true indeed, Vigil had an exalted 
Notion of God, as we may ſee by ſeveral 
Places in his Works: 


Ab Jove principiam Muſe, Jovis omnia plena. 


And that famous Paſſage in the Fourth 
Georgick ; 


Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſq, traftaſq; maris, celamq, prefundum. 


And that in the Sixth Anueid. 


Principio cœlum, ar terras, campoſq; liquentes 

Lucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque aftra, 
Spiritus intas alit : totamque infaſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 


Now this exalted Notion of Jupiter, or the 
Supreme Being, Virgil had from the Wri- 
tings of Plato; and the reſt of the Gods and 

deſſes, a little modified, as they are in 
that Poet, in whom we ſee none of Homer's 
Religious Extravagancies, are exattly the 
Platonick Dæmons. 80 that Virgil ſtrictly 
adhering to the Platonicł dect, it follows, _ 
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his Philoſophy did very little harm to his 
Religion. 1 An | 

But to proceed to Horace. He was ſo very 
far from being a thorough-pac'd Epicurea, 
as ſome will obſtinately have him, that he 
was of every Sect by Turns, and chang'd his 
Philoſophy and his Religion with his Hu- 
mour, as a great many do beſides him ; and 
when that Humour inclin'd him to Liber- 
tiniſm, then he was an Epicurean ; and 
whenever it turn'd about to Auſterity, then 
he became a Stoick. That there are a great 
many ſuch Perſons in the World, we may 
take the Word of the Duke dela Rochefoucaut. 


Nous ne nous apercevons que des emportmens 
et des mouumens extraordinares de nos humears, 
et de notre Temperament: comme de la violence 
de la colere, mais perſonne quaſi, ne apercoit, 
que ces humeurs ont un cours ordinaire et regle 
qui ment et tourne doucement et imperceptiblement 
notre volonte a des actions differentes : elles rou- 
lent enſemble gil faut ainſi dire, et exercent [uc- 
ceſſtvement un empire ſecret en nous memes, 
ſorts qu elles ont un part conſiderable en toutes no 
along, ſans que nous le puiſſions reconnoitre. 

at | 


We are ſenſible of nothing that paſſes within us 
but the extravagant extraordinary Motions of 
our Complexions and Humours. But hardly a 
Man has made this Diſcovery, that thoſe Hu. 
mours have a conſtant regular Courſe, which 

moves 
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moves and inſenſibly inclines our Wills to a great 

many different Actions. They rum romling to- 

gether, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, and exerciſe 

a ſecret Sway within as, 5 that they have & 

conſiderable Share in our Actions, while we are 
| N unable to "_—_ it, 


Now that Horace was as likely-t to * byaſs'd 
by his Humour, as any other Perſon _ 


raped we have his own Word. Epiſt. 8 
lib. 1. 


dy — quid agam; dic multa, & alu. 
. minantem, 

Vivere nec rectè, nec ſuaviter : Hagd quia ande 
Contuderit vites, oleamque momor derit eft us : 

Nec quia longinquis armentum ægrotet in arvis : 
Sed quia mente minis validas, quamcorpore toto, 
Nil aadire velim, nil diſcere, quod | lover egrum : 
Fidis offendar medicis, iraſcar amit is, | 


Car me funeſto properent arcere veterno. 


= nocuere ſequar; fugiam qua profore' credam: 
Romæ worm 2 ae, 2 . | 


$0 that, as we obſerv'd above, when this 
Humour inclin'd him to Libertiniſm, then 
he was an Epicurean, and when the Altera- 
tion of that Humour inclin*d him to Severity, 
than he became a'Stoick or a Platoniet; of 
which we have a notorious Inſtance, in the 


34th Ode of the Firtt Book. 


are 


Pareus Deoram . 2 infrques; " bs 25 
is 


TD - 2 
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"Tis true, Monſieur Dacier treats this as 
Raillery, but it muſt. be fine Raillery, that 
could never be found out to be Raillery, till 
above Sixteen hundred Years after it was 
writ. Horace has left enough behind him, 
to ſhew that he underſtood Raillery a-great 
deal better than that comes to. But what will 
he ſay then, to that remarkable Paſſage of 
the Firſt Epiſtle of the Firſt Boot. 


. o Ad ven ow 
Ac ne forte roges, quo me duce, quo lare tuter : 
Nullias addictus jurare in verba magiſtri, 


me cunque rapit tempeſtas, deferor 4. 
unc agilis 2 90 age en e 


Virtutis vera euſtos, rigiduſque ſatelles: 
Nunc in Ariſtippi fantim precepta relabor. 


But tho? we ſhould grant, that Horace was 
always an Epicurean, yet that would make 
rather for, than againſt us. For it is certain, 
that he was educated in the Religion of his 
Country, as we obſerwd above, and we 
know that the Force of firſt Impreſſions is 
great, and the Copy ing the Spirit of the 
Grecian: Poetry threw him upon thoſe firſt 


Spritam Graie tenuem Cimena, 
Parca now mendax dedit. | off 


And then this very Horse, whom ſome of 
the Moderns will ſo obſtinately maintain to 
be a conſtant Epicurean; this very 3 

Wo, 
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who, as he was the Second of the Roman 
Poets, was one of their greateſt Criticks, 
declares himſelf abſolutely of our Opinion, 
viz. that the Roman Poetry deriv'd its Pre- 
eminence from the Roman Religion ; for in his 
Satires, wherein he aſſures us he is no Poet, 
he intermingles none but Burleſque Religion, 
and that very rarely, with his Verſes ; in his 
Odes, where he knew that he was a Poet, 
Religion is every where ſeen, and Invoca- 
tions, Apoſtrophes, Machines, and Revela- 
tions abound in them. eat 
But now a Word or two to Lucretius. He 
writ before the Publication of Ciceros Trea- 
tiſes, but then he was undeniably. an Epicu- 
man, and writ with a Deſign to draw others 
over to his Sect. But in that very Poem, 
which he writ with a Deſign to overthrow 
Religion, he ſhews of what Importance 
Religion was to Poetry; and the very Treas 
tiſe, whigh, he begins with a Deſign to over- 
turn the Worſhip, of the Gods, that very 
Treatiſe he begins with the Invocation of a 
Goddeſs. And that Invocation is, unde- 
niably, one of the nobleſt and moſt Poetical 
Parts of his Book: So that Lacretius, to at- 
tain an Excellence in Poetry, was contented 
to be guilty. of a very ſtrange Abſurdity in 
Philoſophy. For, to What Purpoſe does he 
invoke the Goddeſs of Love? Why he in- 
vokes her to inform him that he ought not 
to invoke; her, for that ſhe does not Ker 
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him, and does not regard him, and has no- 
thing at all to do with him. 


Omnis enim Divum per ſe natura neteſſe eſt 
Immortali evo ſumma cum pace fruatur, 


Semota d noſtris rebus ſejuntaque longe. 


For, let no one tell me here, that by Venus, 
the Poet means only the Generative Faculty 
of things. In ſhort, Lacretius invokes ſome- 
thing, and Invocation is Adoration, and 
whatever is ador'd, muſt, during the Action, 
by the Adorer, be eſteem'd a Deity. 

But it is not only in his Invocation, that- 
Lacretias is pleas'd to have Recourſe to Re. 
ligion : For after that in the Two Firſt 
Books, he has been taking a great deal of 
pains to deſtroy the Belief of Gods and Pro. 
vidence, that in his Third he may be very 
Poetical, and very Sublime, he is forc?d to 
erect a new Divinity in the Room of thoſe 
whom he has been juſt ſubverting, and that 
is Nature; tho* by what he makes her fay, 
in that noble Proſopopeia, we might very 
well miſtake her for Providence. - | 

So that we have not only the Opinion of 
Lacretius on our ſide, but the Example too. 
For, by having Recourſe to Religion, in that 
very Philoſophy that utterly diſclaims it, he 
not only declares of what Importance he 
thinks it to be to Poetry, but has ſhewn of 
what Importance it really is, by ſucceeding 


ſo much better in thoſe Paſſages, than. in the 
vetter in — 
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other Parts of his Book- But how could & 
Materialiſt, the Reader may ſay, draw any 
Advantage from Religion? But Lacretius was 
made, nor born a Materialiſt. He was bred 
in the Religioa of his Country, and fo had 
the Advantage of firſt Impreſſions, which are 
never to be defac'd. Lucretias, you may ſay, 
perhaps, was very-Lofty, and very Poetical, 
where he had nothing to do with Religion. 
Indeed, ſometimes he was ſo, for I do not 
remember, that I affirmed, that there can be 
no Poetry without Religion, but only, that 
Religion gives Occaſion for the belt, the 
yan, and the moſt exalted, and it makes 
or my purpoſe ſufficiently, that Lacretius is 

moſt Poctical and Sublime, where he is 
Religious. But where he is Lofty ia other 
Places, we find him deſcribing the great 
Phenomena of Nature, and the higher a Man 
riſes, and the nearer he comes to the firſt 
infinite Cauſe, the nearer he certainly comes 
to Religion. Beſides, where Lucretius is 
Lofty and Poetical in deſcribing the great 
Phenomena of Nature, there we are ſure to 
find him aftoniſh'd, for, from whence 
comes his Vehemeace, but from his Aſtoniſh- 
ment ? which may give us a Suſpicion, that 
Lacretias was not fo very aſſured or the Truth 
of his Opinion. For Effects aſtoniſh no Man. 
He who is aſtoni{h'd, is moved by the fecrec 
Cauſes of Things, which are two high or too 
deep for his Comprehenſion. So that in 


Places where there is no mention of Religion. 
K Lucretius 
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Lacretius in ſome meaſure, derives from 
that his Impetuous Golden Torrent of Verſe, 
his Vehemence and his Sublimity. 

And thus I have inquired into the Merits 
of the Ancients, with all imaginable Impar. 
tiality, and have attempted to ſhew, that 
they had the Advantage of the Moderns in 
the Greatneſs of Poetry; but that they de. 
riv'd it not ſrom any Superiority of Faculties, 
or any external or internal Advantage, ab- 
ſtrated from the Nature of the Subjects of 
which they treated, but only from incor- 
porating Poetry with Religion. 


The Exp of the FIRST PART. 


1 „ „ 


ADVANCEMENT 


AND 


REFORMATION 


Modern POETRY. 


PART I. 


CHAP. I. 


That the Deſign of ile True Religion 
and Poctry are the ſame. 


N the former Part of this Trea- 
tiſe, we atrempted (o ſhew, 
RE that the Ancient Greciaus and 
"al Romons excell'd the Moderns in 
the Greatneſs of Poetry, and ſo 
endeavour'd to oblige a very conliderable 
Party of Mankind ; who admire the Ancient 

K 2 Pozcs 
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Poets to that degree, that they deſpair of 
their being ever equall'd, much leſs ſur paſs d 
dy the Moderns; but then, that we might 
diſoblige, as little as we could, another Body 
of Men, who have a high Opinion of the 
Moderns, and are apt to think them upon 
an equal Foot with the Ancients, we endea. 
vour'd to prove, That the Ancients deriv'd 
their Pre- eminence, not ſo much from any 
real Superiority that they had in themſelves, 
as from the Subjects of which they treated; 
which Subjects were Sacred, either in theit 
own Nature, or by their Manner of handling 
them. So that we have taken the molt 
effectual Courſe that we could poſſibly do, 
to remove the Deſpair of one Party, without 
too much exalting them, and to check the 
unreaſonable Preſumption of the other, with- 
out too much depreſſing them; that fo the 
one Party might deſpond no more, and the 
other be ſecure and careleſs no longer ; but 
that, the Paſſions and Prejudices being re- 
moved, which have hitherto obſtructed the 
Advancement of a noble Art, and both Parties 
being reconcilꝰd and united in the common Opi- 
nion, that the Ancients, tho” they are exalted 
above us, are not beyond our Reach, may 
immediately take fire, and contending with 
a noble Emulation, puſh on the Art to ſome 
Degrees of Perfection, beyond what it has 
attain'd for theſe Jaſt Fifteen hundred 
Years, For, in the remaining Part of this 
Treatiſe, we ſhall make it our Bulſineſs to 

con- 
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convince the Reader, with all the Brevity 
that the Importance of the Affair will admit 
ol, that the Moderns by joining Poetry with 
the true Religion, will have much the Ad- 
vantage of the Ancients in the main, tho' 
they may fall ſhort of them in ſome par- 
ticular Poems. 

But here it concerns us to anſwer an Ob- 
jection. For, perhaps, the Reader may ſay, 
How can you maintain, that. the Chriſtian 
| Religion will be ſuch a Help to Poetry, 
when you have already, in a former Trea- 
tiſe, made uſe of the Authority of Boilean, 
to ſhew, that Chriſtianity and Poetry were 
things that were inconſiſtent. | 


De la foy d'un chretien les myſteres terribles 
D' ornemens egayez ne ſont point ſuſceptibles, 
I' Evangele al Eſprit u 72 de tous cotes - 
Que penetence e faire, ou tourmens meritez. 
Et de vos fictions le melange coupable 

Meme a ſes verites donne Pair de la fable. 


That is, 


The territle Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith 

are not capable of delightful Ornaments ; that the 

Goſpel offers nothing to our View, but Repentance 

an the one fide, and eternal Torments on the other; 

and that the criminal Mixture of Poetical Fictions, 

— a fabulous Air even to its moſt Sacred 
ruths. 


K 3 VE > Bo 


| ſhall endeavour to ſhew that he is miſtaken, 


more inſt ru ive, aud more beneficial to Man- 
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To which we anſwer; that we only made 
uſe of this Paſſage in the foremention'd 
Treatiſe, to ſhew, That the Myſteries of 
the Chriſtian Religion were nor to be mix'd 
with Fiction, and . conſequently, that it 
would be a hard matter to contrive Machines 
for an Epick Poem, upon a Modern Chri. 
ſtian Subject; and if 1 Boileau means any 
thing more by the foremention'd Paſſage, [ 


and that there may not only be moſt ex- 
alted Poetry upon a Chriſtian Subject, with. 
out Machines, and without Fiction, but that 
the True Religion, is more favourable to 
Poetry than Paganiſm, or Philoſophy cr 
Deiſm ; and 1 {hall firſt inquire into the 
Reaſon of the Thing, and aiterwards ſec how 
it is ſupported by Matter of Fact. 

Firſt, I ſball inquire into the Reaſon of 
the Thing, and I make no doubr, bur to 
make it appear, that the nearer Poetry comes 
to Pei fection, the more agreeable it is to 
the Deſign of the True Religion, and that, 
conſequently, Poetry is much more noble, and 


Kind, than eicher Hiſtory or Philoſophy. 
In order to the doing which, Let us ex- 
amine what the Deſign is of the True Relt 
gion, and we ſhall find, that not only the 
Deſign of Poetry is the very ſame, but the very 
Mic: 1uas of attaining that Deſign the ſame, as 
far as they can be Humanly proſecuted ; tho' 
at the ſame Time it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
MOT > Poetry, 
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Poetry, tho? the nobleſt of all Arts, and pre- 
ferable either to Hiſtory os Philoſophy, falls 
as ſhort of the Excellence of the True Re- 
lizion, as Human Iaventien does of Divine 
? Wiſdom. . 

The Deſign of every Religion, muſt he the 
Happineſs of thoſe who embrace it. Im- 
poſtors, and all who {et up new Religions 
tor ſome politicks Ends, muſt always pretend 
this, or they will have no Followers; for all 
Men propound Happineſs to themſelves 
in every thing that they do; and the Rea» 
ſon why ſo tew Men are thoroughly and 
intirely of any Religion, is, Becauſe they are 
not ſufficiently convinc'd, that it will make 
them happy. But, as even falſe Religions 
mult pretend to make thoſe who proteſs them 
happy, fo the True ode muſt really effect 
it: For the 'Trus Religion, whether it is in- 
nate or reveal'd, muſt certainly come from 
God, and muſt be given by him as a Rule 
and a Law for thoſe who embrace it to walk 
by. Now all Laws that are made by good 
Law-givers, are made for the Happineſs of 
thoſe who embrace them. But God muſt be 
good, and conſequently, cannot make Laws, 
| only becauſe it is his Arbitrary Will; no, 
he muſt make them, becauſe He, who beſt 
knows the Nature of his own Creatures, 
knows that they will find their Happineſs in 
being conformable to them. But if the 
Deſign of all Religion muſt be to make Men 
happy, why then, that muſt be the True 
K 4 Reli- 
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Religion that makes Men the moſt happy: 
And conſequently, that muſt be the True 
Religion that has the fimpleſt Deſign, and 
the ſhorteſt, and the ſureſt. For the Deſign 
of the True Religion being to make Men 
happy, it muſt neceſſarily be of ſuch a Na- 
ture, as that all may be capable of it. For 
1f a Religion, of which none but Men of 
Senſe were capable, ſhould be the True 
Religion, it would follow, that God had 
made moſt Men Blockheads, and after- 
wards made them wretched for being ſo. 
But now let us examine, What Religion 
that is, that takes the ſhorteſt, and the 
ſureſt, and moſt admirable Method for 
making thoſe who embrace it happy ? 

Since the Deſign of all Religion muſt be 
to make Men happy, and the only True 
Religion can effect that Deſign, which all 
others in vain pretend to, becauſe only the 
True Religion can come from God, who 
alone underſtands our Natures, and alone 
knows that which will the moſt pleaſe us, 
it follows, That all who are not really of the 
True Religion, cannot be perfectly happy. 
Now this is certain, that Mankind has in 
all Countries, and in all Ages, in all Places, 
and at all Times, complain'd of the Want of 
Happineſs. Both Ancients and Moderns, 
Philoſophers and the People, have agreed, 
that Man was miſerable, And this univerſal 
Conſent, may be-ſufficient to ſhew, that the 
Miſery of Man is real, and not 23 

| belides, 
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beſides, they have all, both Ancients and 
Moderns, Philoſophers and Poets, Men of 
Senſe, and the Vulgar, admirably agreed in 
deſcribing it. They have all conſented in 
this, That the Miſery of Man, proceeded 
from a perpetual Conflict that is within him, 
and from a Diſcord continually reignin 
among the Faculties of the Soul; a cru 
War between the Paſſions and Senſes, and the 
Reaſon, while the Reaſon violently draws one 
Way, and the Paſhons and the Senſes ano- 
ther; the latter endeavouring ſtill to be 
pleas'd, by getting the Upper-hand of the 
former, and the former contending to be 
ſatisfied by ſubduing the latter, while nei- 
ther Party can gain an intire Victory, but 
an eternal Conflict remains; for tho? the fre- 
uent Advantages are on the ſide of the Paſ- 
10ns, yet Reaſon rallies frog time to time, 
and maintains a running Fight. 


Video meliora proboque 
Deteriora ſequor ———— 
Says Medea in Ovid. 


And ſays Horace, 8th Epiſtle of the Firſt 
Book. 


* 


Dic multa, & pulchra minantem, 
Vivere nec rectè, nec ſuaviter. Haud quia grando 
Contuderit vites, oleamque momorderit eſtas ; 
Nec quia longinquis armentum agrotet in arvis : 
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Sed quia mente minis validus, quam corpore toto, 
Nil audire velim, nil diſcere, quod leuet eprum : 
Fidis offendar medicts, iraſcar amicis, 

Car me funefto properent arcere veterno : 

Que nocuere ſequar : fugiam que profore credam : 


But St. Paul, who knew the Cauſe of this 
Miſery of Mankind, has given by much the 
moſt clear and lively Deſcription of it. 
Rom. chap. vii. | 

15. For that which I do, I allow not; for 
what I would, that do I not, but what 1 hate, 
that do I. 

16. If then I do that which ] would not, 1 
conſent unto the Lam that it is good. 

17. Now then, it is no more I, but Sin that 
dmelleth in me. | 

18. For I know that in me, that is in ny Fleſh, 
awelleth no good thing, for to will u preſent with 
me, but how to perform that 'which # good, I find 
not. ä 
19. For the Good which I would, I do not, 
but the Evil which I would not, that I do. 

20. Now if I do that I would not, it is no 
more I, but Sin that dwelleth in me. 

21. Tifind then a Law, that when I would do 
Good, Evil preſent with me. 
22. For I delight in the Law of God after the 
inward Man. | 

23. But I fee another Law in my Mambers, 
warring againſt the Lam in my Mind, and bring- 
ing me into Captivity to the Lam of Sin, which 1 

an my Members. 
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24. O wretched Man that I am! who ſhall de- 
liver me you the Body of this Death? 

25. I thank God, . vagh Jeſus Chriſt our 
Fo ſo then with che Min I my ſelf ſerve the 
Law of Gos, but with the Fleſh the Law of Sin. 

Thus hath St. Paal given a lively Deſcrip- 
tion, of the Conflict that is in the Human 
Soul between Paſſion and Reaſon, becauſe 
he very well knew the Cauſe of it. The 
Philoſophers felt the Effect, and could de. 
ſcribe it tolerably well; but being wholly 
ignorant of the Cauſe, they took that to be 
a Defect in Nature, which is — an in- 
ſectious Diſtemper; and here lay the Folly 
of thoſe People, in believing that they were 
capable of altering Nature: Which puts me 
in Mind of an Aſtrological King of Naples, 
who not being very well pleas'd, with what 
he thought the Syſtem and-Contrivance of 
the Univerſe, ſaid, That if God, when he 
made the World, would have vouchſaf d to 
have conſulted him, he could have given 
him very good Advice. For, ſo by their 
Writings the Philoſophers ſeem to have 
been of Opinion, that whereas God had 
made Man Impious, they could make him 
Good, and whereas he had made him a 
Blockhead, they could make him Wiſe. 

But the Philoſophers, not knowing the 
Cauſe of the Miſery of Man, made very ſuc» 
ceſslefs Attempts towards the making us 
happy; for, whether they ſupported the 
Reaſon againſt the Paſſions, all chat «+ 

gain 
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gain'd was to inflame the Contention which 
they deſign'd to extinguiſh ; and by rouſing 
and exaſperating the Parties, make that 
War be carried on with Vehemence, which, 
perhaps, was in a languiſhing State before; 
or whether they animated the Paſſions 
againſt the Reaſon, they could only mor- 
tify what they could never vanquiſly 
Thus, whether they endeavour'd to live 
up to the Dictates of Reaſon, the Paſſions 
plagu'd them by a very violent Reſiſtance; 
or, Whether they endeavour'd to plunge 
themſclves in ſenſual Pleaſure, they could 
no further oppreſs the Reaſon, than they 
ſtupiſied the whole Man; and Remorſe at 
laſt, like the Dragon that watch'd the Heſ- 
perian Fruit, was never to be laid aſleep. 
But, tho? the Philoſophers ſeem'd wholly 
in the Dark, the Poets appear'd to have a 
Glimmering of the Truth, as we may con- 
clude from the Fable of Pandora and Epime- 
theus ; whether they had it from old Tra- 
dition, or from a noble Effort of Reaſon. 
For, ſays Mr. Meade, If there were no 
« Scripture, yet the unſampled Irregularity 
“ of our whole Nature, which all the Time 
« of our Life, runs counter to all Order 
© and right Reaſon, the woful Miſery of 
our Condition being a Scene of Sorrow, 
« without any Reſt or Contentment, this 
«© might breed ſome general Suſpicion, that 
« ab initio non futt ita, but that he who 
„made us Lords of his Creatures, made us 
| not 
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« not fo worthleſs and vile as now we are, 
« but that ſome common Father to us all, 
„had drank ſome ſtrange and deviliſh 
« Poiſon, wherewith the whole Race was 
« infeted.” Thus far goes Mr. Meade; and 
I will make bold to add, by the Leave of 
the Clergy, that this Suſpicion might very 
well grow up to Reaſon and Certaiaty, tho? 
there were no Scripture. For, that Man is 
miſerable, Experience aſſures us; but ſince 
Man is a Creature capable of Happineſs, 
and one who knows his Miſery, Reaſon 
may tell us, that Man could never be crea- 
red Miſerable, for that would have been 
contrary to the Goodneſs of God, which is 
his darling Attribute. Since God might as 
well damn his Creatures for, nothing, as he 
might create them miſerable. Man, there- 
fore, was certainly created happy, and hap- 

y had he continued till now, if it had not 
+ for his own Fault, becauſe it had been 
repugnant to the Juſtice of God, to puniſh 
Man for nothing. Thus far we may con- 
clude then, by the Force of Reaſon, that 
Man has committed ſome horrible Crime, 
the which has made him miſerable. 

But tho? the Strength of Reaſon may reach 
thus far, yet it could never inform Man of 
the Nature of the Crime, the committing of 
which has made him miſerable, nor in 
what his original Happineſs conſiſted. All 
that wecan gueſs by Reaſon, is this, That 
ſince the Miſery of Maa at preſent, lies in 

the 


the Conflict that he has within himſelf, 
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and in the Civil War which is maintain'd in 
his Faculties, that his original Happineſs 
conſiſted in the Peace and Agreement, and 
the Harmony that was between them, and 
that the Crime that cauſed his Unhappineſs, 
was, in all likelihood, ſomething that na- 
turally and neceſſarily broke that Harmony 
and that Agreement. And that we may ſee 
how far theſe ConjeQures agree with what 
our Religion ſays of it, let us make ſome In- 
quiry into the Account which Sacred Writ 
has given of it. | 

That tells us, That Man was not in the 
Beginning, what he is at preſent. That he 
was created Holy, Innocent, Perfect. That 
his Creator fill'd him with the I of 
Knowledge, and with a luminous lively In- 
telligence. That he then had a ſtrict De. 
pendance on his Maker. That he commu. 
nicated the Wonders of his Glory to him. 
That the Eye of Man then ſaw the Majeſty 
of God; and that this Creature, ſo miſerable 
now, was then moſt intirely happy. That 
he was unclouded, untroubled, impained, 
impaſſive, immortal. This is the Account 
that our Religion gives of the primitive State 
of Man. It tells us, How great his Know- 
ledge was, his Happineſs and his Perfection. 
Let us now ſee how much his Paſſions 
and his Senſes were able to contribute to ſo 
much Felicity. 


* That 


— — 
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That Man, in his Original State, had 
Paſſions, and great Paſſions, is certain. For 
without Paſſion there can be no Happineſs, 
becauſe there can be no Pleaſure. Belides, 
it muſt be by 2 great Paſſion, or by great 
Paſſions, that the firſt Man muſt fall. For 
by the Weakneſs of his Reaſon he could not 
be loſt: For if he had not had Reafon 
enough to know that he ought not to have 
committed the Tranſgre ſſion which ruin'd 
him, why then the Ruin of Man had not 
been his own Fault; Man, therefore, be- 
fore the Fall had Paſſious, but being in a 
State of perfect Felicity, he could conſe- 
quently be fubje to no Paſſions, which 
were not intirely conſiſtent with that. He 
walked with God, and was then united to 
him, becauſe the Creator was pleaſed to com- 
municate himſelf in ſo great a Degree to his 
Creature. Man, therefore, conſtantly con- 
templated God, not ſo much by the Force 
of Reaſon, as of Intuition, or a luminous 
lively Intelligence. God acted upon his 
Mind, and he felt him, as well as ſaw him, 
and conſequently, Admir'd, Lov'd, Deſir'd, 
Ador'd him, and the Reſult of theſe charming 
Paſſions was a Joy unſpeakable. For the 
more they were exalted, the'more his Reaſon 
aporov'd of them ; and fince it knew, that he 
could never ſuffer by them in that State of 
Happineſs, and of Immortality, it eternally 
exhorted him to perpetuate them, and cold 
him, that they could never be too 8 — 
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their Glorious Obje&.. So that Man, in hi; 
Primitive State, was always in lofty rayi. 
ſhing Tranſports. For Love, Admuration, 
Joy and Defire, thoſe charming Paſſions, 
were all that he knew, of which bliſsful 
Love was always the Chief. For God making 
Man a ſociable Creature, gave him ſuch a 
ſort of a Happineſs, as that the Felicity of 
one might produce that of another ; and 
what could that be but an habicual Charity, 
or loving God and Man for the Sake 
God. Our bliſsful Sire enjoy*d a ſincere Feli. 
city, and conſequently, could never know any 
Trouble, nor any Paſſion that had a Mixture 
of Trouble, as Anger, Sorrow, Fear, and the 
like. Much leſs could Ambition find Room in 
his Breaſt, with Envy, Hatred, Pride, and Re- 
venge, and the reſt of thoſe turbulent Paſſions 
that are utterly inconſiſtent with Charity, 
And as his Paſſions were always pleaſing, 
ſo his Senſes were never ſhock'd : The hap- 
py Creature convers'd wich Angels, and ſaw 
the Majeſty of his Maker. And for the 
terreſtrial Objects which were around him, 
and which were all ſubjected to his univer- 
ſal Empire, whenever he ſurvey'd them, 
like his Creator, he found that they were 
always good; and as the Creatures never 
were diſobedient, he was never diſpleas'd 
with them. For, as he had neither Fear nor 
Knowledge of Suffering, Antipathy, Aver- 
ſion, Horror, and the like, were — 


that he never knew, which in this wo 
| q State 
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State of Miſery, are ſo oſten Nature's Intelli- 

encers, to adviſe us of approaching Harm: 
Thus all the Faculties were always pleas'd, 
and Man was bleſs'd unſpeakably. 

But the Reſult of this perfect Harmony, 
was not only continual Happineſs, but un- 
clouded Knowledge and Immortality. For, 
as from the Agreement of the vital Faculties, 
and their concording Motions, Spirit and 
Health, and pleaſant Eaſe, and Vigour of 
Senſe proceeds ; ſo from the Harmony of 
the Rational and Animal Powers proceeded 
a luminous lively Intelligence, and a bliſsful 
Immortality. For Pleaſpre was the Reſult of 
that Agreement, and ſince Death can only 
come by Pain, he who is ima State of per- 
perual Pleaſure, muſt by conſequence be 


Immortal. 


But Man, alzs! was unable to ſupport ſo 


much Happineſs without Preſumption. He 
form'd the Deſign of growing Independant, 
of ſhaking off the Government of Him who 
made him, and finding his Felicity apart 
from God. This made him conceive the 
Horrible Crime, of diverting his AﬀeCtions 
from Him who alone was worthy of them, 
to Things that were form'd fo many degrees 
inferior to him: and that which made the 
unpardonable Enormity of that Crime was 
this, That when God had created him with 
an ardent Deſire of Happineſs, and had 
creared him of ſuch, a Nature, that his full 
and his perfect Happinefs lay in his _— 
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Dependance on Him, and had given him a 
clear Underſtanding to knows this; thar, 1 
ſay, made the unpardonable Enormity of his 
Crime, that, contrary to this Nature, and 
this Deſire, and this unclouded Knowledge, 
he revolted and fell off from God, and by the 
Suggeſtion of his greateſt Enemy, tax'd him 
at once with Folly and Envy, in believing 
himſelf Aden of finding and enjoy ing a 
greater Felicity, than what his Maker de. 
ſign'd for him. And thus Man's fatal ori. 
ginal Sin, whether the Buſineſs of the Tree 
of Knowledge is Literal or Allegorical. con- 
ſiſted in his horribly diverting his A ffect ions 
from his God to the Creatures. And thus 
the Harmony of his Intellectual and Animal 
Powers was very miſerably broke. For 
Reaſon diſapprov'd of the unworthy Object; 
that Man had choſen for his Paſſions, and 
the Paſſions being Natural and Congenial to 
the Soul, could not be idle, and Man could 
not reduce them to their primitive Object. 
For God had abandon'd him to himſelf, 
and how ſhould Man of himſelf approach 
Infinity ? 

And now the bliſsful Time was no more, 
when Man was only touch'd with tranſport. 
ing Paſſions. And now the Force of thoſe 
charming Paſſions was continually curb'd by 
Reaſon, which utterly diſa pprov'd of their 
Objects; and a Thouſand vexatious ones 
ſprung up among them, like Cockle, to choak 
the vital Seed, and which were uw en 
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Reſult of preſent Miſery, and partly of paſt 
Felicity. 

Beſides, the Senſes partook of the ſame 
Diſorder that had feiz'd the Paſhons ; and 
they that during his State of Innocence, 
were always pleas'd with the Approbation 
of Reaſon, and were ne'er diſturb'd, now 
either betray'd him to Concupiſcence, or 
were ſhock'd at their ſeveral Objects. His 
Eye and his Ear, thoſe noble Miniſters of 
the Underſtanding, were no longer charm'd 
with the Voice of God, and the glorious 
Preſence of Angels; and were either too 
much engag'd b the Terreſtrial Objects 
around them, or diſturb'd in deſpight of Rea- 
fon. The Creatures whom God had furni{h'd, 
with Inſtia& ſufficient for the Care of their 
Preſervation, in their degenerate Monarch, 
beheld their Enemy. They gladly obey'd 
him during his Innocence, as loyal Sub. 
jects do a good King, but when he grew 
wicked, he grew a Tyrant, and they at 
the ſame Time turn'd Rebels. From hence 
Averſions, Horrors, Antipathies, and Fear, 
and Hate, and Rage ſprung up in them; 
and Man was got into a State of War with 
all the inferior Creatures, who of his humble 
Vaſſals before, were now his potent Ene- 
mies. Both Parties were on their Guard 
inceſſantly, always dreaded, and always 
terrify'd, | "Cpl 
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And thus the Harmony of the Intellectual 
and Animal Powers was diſſolv'd by Oli. 
ginal Sin. And the Ignorance of this, 
caus'd all the Blunders of the Philoſophers, 
They knew very well, that the Combat 
between the Reaſon and Paſſions caus'd the 
Miſery of Man, but they never dream'd of 
reconciling the Difference, becauſe, alas 
they never thought that the Parties had 
once been Friends. All that they aim'd at, 
was to put an end to the Conflict, by de- 
ſtroy ing one of the Parties, and ſo ſome of 
them thought of. itifling the Reaſon, and 
others of ſuppreſſing the Pa ſſions. 

But the Folly of theſe two Deſigns was 
equally great, becauſe they are Attempts at 
Things that are equally impoſſible. For as 
long as Man is Man, he mult have Reaſon, 
and as long as there is Reaſon, there will be 
Remorſe, which will rally from Time to 
Time, and be a Check upon the Exorbitance 
of the Paſſions. . And tho' Remorſe could 
be intirely extinguiſh'd, as I believe it never 
can, yet Reaſon would be ſure ro make its 
Declaration another way, and that is by our 
Inconſtancy in Pleaſure, and our want of 
Variety. 

Nor is the Folly leſs of endeavouring to 
ſuppreſs the Paſſions, for either they mult 
be. wholly ſuppreſs'd or reſtrain'd ; but all 
the Paſſions being Natural, in the Condition 
in which Man is now, none of them can be 
wholly ſuppreſs'd without ö 
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Man, nor can ſome of them be ſo much as 
moderated, wirhout maintaining conſtant] 
in the Soul a very violent Conflict, becauſe 
they were perfectly unreſtrain'd in their ori: 
gina! Natures. 

The Paſſhons are either natural and con- 
enial to the Soul, or accidental: Theſe firſt 
are thoſe which are pleaſing to it, as Love, 
Joy, Deſire, and with theſe the firſt Man 
was created; for Man was created Happy; 
but without theſe Pa ſſions there can be no 
Happineſs. The accidental Pa ſſions, as Anger, 
Envy, Indignation, and Deſire of Revenge, 
are thoſe with which Man at the firſt was 
not created, for they all include Miſery, 
and he was created Happy. They were all 
the Reſult of the Fall, which brought Woe 
to the Race of Men. Man is indeed ca- 
pable of reſtraining theſe lait, becauſe they 
all ot them include Miſery, and he retaining 
a vehement Deſire of Happineſs, tho? join'd 
to an Impotence of attaining it, is by that 
very Deſire, ca pacitated to ſtruggle with ap. 
parent Miſery. But ic muſt needs be a hard 
Contention when we pretend to moderate 
the firſt, becauſe there is ſomething within 
us, that ſecretly tells us, they are neceſſary 
to our Happineſs; and the Conflict mult 
needs be violent, when we ſtrive againſt our 
own Happineſs. Beſides, they are as na- 
tural to the Soul as Reaſoning, and the Re- 
ſult of that; and a Reaſonable Creature can 


no more be without Admiration, Love and 
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Deſire, than it can be without Thinking, or 
without the Appetites of Senſe; and a Man 
Caii no more ſuppreſs the one by Philoſophy, 
than the other. He can no more take away 
Love and Deſire by Reaſoning, than he can 
fatisfy. Hunger and Thirſt with a Syllogiſm, 
Al! that he can arrive at, is either to conceal 
thoſe Pa ſſions, as he may do his Appetites, 
or to reluſe to act in conſequence of them, 
as he may in conſequence of Thinking, or 
ot Senſual Appetites. Or, laſtly, He may 
weaken theſe congenial Paſſions by Mortt- 
fication, as he may do his Appetites, or his 
Reaſon. For a Diſtemper weakens the 
whole Man, and Mortification is a Diſtem- 
per, in effect, at leaſt, But when the Man is 
in Health, and his Senſes vigorous, and his 
Reaſon piercing, theſe Paſſions too will be 
ſtrong, And the more powerful the Reaſon 
is, the ſtronger will be the Paſſions: And, 
therefore, the Attempt to ſuppreſs theſe was 
Folly in the Philoſophers. For theſe Paſſions 
are the Pleaſure of the Soul, which cannot 
{ſtruggle with Succeſs againſt Felicity. The 
Cauſe of their Miſtake was this, Some of 
them, as for Example, the Sroicks, thought 
that Reaſon diſapprov'd of the Paſſions, 
when {he only diſlik'd the Objects; whereas 
the Cyrenaicks on the other Hand, thought 
that Human Nature allow'd of the Objects, 
when it did nothing but approve of the 
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And this may ſerve to ſhew the Folly of 
Deiſm, as well as it may of Philoſophy. 
For Deiſm pretending, like Philoſophy, to 
combat all the Paſſions, muſt be founded 
on the Strength of Reaſon. But a Religion 
founded on the Strength of Reaſon, cannot 
be the True Religion. For the True Re- 
ligion muſt be ſent from God, for the Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind, and of that Religion all 
muſt be capable, as we have ſhewn above. 
But of a Religion founded on the Strength 
of Reaſon, and whoſe Proofs muſt therefore 
be deduc'd from a long Train of Conſe- 
Sy all Men are not capable, for every 

eligion muſt have Proofs, and all Men are 
not capable of the Proofs of ſuch a Religion 
as that. As for Example, before a Man 
can be a Deiſt effectually, he mult be con- 
vinc'd of the Being of a God by Reaſon, 
and muſt be convinc'd, by the ſame Reaſon, 
that the World is govern'd by God. Bur to 
be capable of the Proofs that Deiſm gives of 
thoſe two Points, a Man muſt either have a 
very ſtrong Reaſon, or a very good Education, 
whereas not ſo much as one in Forty of 
Mankind has either. But all are capable of 
the Proofs of Revealed Religion: For, by 
proving the Divinity of the Revelation, the 
Doctrine is proved in courſe. Now the 
Divinity of the Revelation muſt be prov'd 
by Miracles. But Miracles are Proofs of 
which all Men are capable, becauſe they 
ſpeak to the Paſſions, and appeal to the 
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Senſes. Since therefore, the True Religion 
mult be deſign'd for all; and all Men are 
capable of the Proofs of Reveal'd Religion, 
whercas not one in Forty is capable ot the 
Proots of Deiſm, it follows, that a Religion 
that is not Reveald, cannot be the True 
Religion. 

Beſides, no Religion can be the True Re- 
ligion, that is inſufficient to anſwer the Ends 
of Government. But a Religion that is not 
deſign'd for all, can never anſwer the Ends 
of Government. And therefore, Deiſm can- 
not be the True Religion. For there are 
but Two Things that can reſtrain Mankind, 
and keep them within the Power of Law; 
Religion, and Senſe enough ro know their 
real Intereſt. But we have already made 
it appear above, that whoever wants good 
Senſe cannot be reſtra ind by Deiſm. 

That Deiſm is inſufficient to anſwer the 
Ends of Government, may be farther plain 
from Matter of Fact; for it would be an 
ealy Thing to convince the Reader that 
there never was any tolerable Government 
in the World withour a Reveal'd Religion; 
and that the Governments that have been 
moſt reaawn'd upon Earth, flouriſh'd with 
their reſpective Revelations, and with them 
decay'd, as the Iſraelites did with their Pro- 
phets, the Grecians with their Oracles, and 
the Romans with their Divipations ; ſo that 
either the True Religion can be in the 
World without Order, and without * 
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or Deiſm cannot poſſibly be the True 
Religion. 

Again, either that can be the True Re- 
ligion, which can contribute nothing even 
to the Happineſs of thoſe who embrace it, 
or Deiſm cannot be the True Religion. 
For Deiſm contributes nothing at all to the 
Happineſs even of thoſe who are capable of 
it, becauſe that by combating and reſiſting 
the Paſſions, it maintains the War of the 
Faculties, inſtead of appealing it. 

Thus we have ſhewn, That the Deſign 
of the True Religion muſt not only be to 
make Men happy, but muſt effectually do 
it; that the Philoſophers indeed had that 
Deſign, but blunder'd in the Execution of 
it; and, by pretending either to ſet up our 
Paſſions above our Reaſon, or our Reaſon 
above our Paſſions, only maintain'd an eter- 
nal Conflict in the Breaſts they delign'd to 
eaſe ; thar the Deiſt does the -= ſame 
Thing, by his Endeavours to exalt Reaſon, 
by depreſſing the Paſſions. Let us now 
ſhew, how the Chriſtian Religion exalts our 
Reaſon, by exalting the Paſſions, and by a 
plain and a ſhort, but a moſt admirable De- 
ſign, reſtores the Harmony of the Human 
Faculties, and the Felicity of the firſt Man. 

For, after that Chriſtianity has gain'd its 
Profeſſors, by proving after the moſt plain 
and ſimple manner, all that is neceſſary to 
be believ'd in it; that is, by Miracles, at- 
teſted by unexceptionable Witneſſes, it gains 
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its End, which is the Happineſs of its Be- 
lievers, in ſo plain, ſo ſure, and fo ſhort a 
1 the Way to Happineſs, and the 
End, is but one and the ſame Thing, and 
difters only in Degree. Set your Affections on 
Things above, and not on Things below, ſays the 
Apoſtle, Coloſſ. iii. 2. That is, Do but ear: 
neſtly deſire of God to incline your Affections 
to Him their primitive Object; Do but 
deſire it, and he will incline them, and the 
great Buſineſs of Religion is done, the Har- 
mony of the Human Faculties reſtor'd, and the 
Felicity of the firſt Man, in ſome meaſure at 
leaſt, renew'd. Nay, the Way is ſhorter and 
plainer, even than this. For, do but ear- 
neſtly deſire of God to give you Charity, and 
he will give it, and with that give every 
Virtue. For, to ſhew how plain, how 
ſhort, how admirable, the Deſign is of this 
Divine Religion, Love, which is bur a ſingle 
Paſſion, and the moſt” pleaſing of all the 
Paſſions, comprehends all its Duties, and all 
its Felicity. _ St. Paul has given an admirable 
Reaſon why it comprehends all its Duties; 
for Love, ſays he, worketh no Ill to his Neigh- 
boar, and is therefore the fulfilling of the Law. 
And that it is incluſive of all its Felicity, 
may be concluded from hence, that Charity 
gently retraining thoſe tumultuous Paſſions 
which diſturb and torment the Mind, exalts 
all the pleaſing Affections which are natural 
and congenial to the Soul, and exalts the 
very Reaſon of Magkind, by exalting thoſe 
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charming Paſſions. For Reaſon being 
troubled no more in its Functions, by the 
ainful Conflict which it mainatain'd betore, is 
hee to diſcern and diſtinguiſh Divine Truth, 
and now employs the Extent and Stretch of 
its Power, in confirming and augmenting the 
Force of thoſe . Paſſions, which, 
| while they were directed to mortal Objects, 
it eſteem'd its mortal Enemies. And as the 
Reaſon rouzes and excites the Paſſions, the 
Paſſions, as it were, in a fiery Vehicle, 
tranſport the Reaſon above Mortality, which 
mounting, ſoars to the Heaven of Heavens, 
upon the Wings of thoſe very Affections, 
that before repreſs d the noble Efforts that ir 
made to aſcend the Skies. 

And thus we have ſeen, how the Chriſtian 
Religion reconciles Paſſion to Reaſon. And 
while the troubleſome Virtues of Deiſts and 
old Philoſophers, are employed in reſtraini 
thoſe charming Paſſions, which are ſo natural 
to the Soul of Man, and which, rightly 
directed, conſtitute all its Felicity, the Car- 
dinal Virtues of the True Religion, as Faith, 
and Hope, and Charity, are exalted Paſſions 
themſelves. And. as Chriſtianity confirms 
and cheriſhes all the pleaſing Affections, 
which are tothe Soul, as ſo many delicious 
Friends, and ſo many dear Relations, the 
very Converſation of which is ſufficient to 
makes it happy, it gently appeaſes the- tu- 
multuous Paſſions, accidental uneaſy Gueſts 
that interrupt its Pleaſure, - 

ut 
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But the Chriſtian Religion reſtores the Har- 
mony of the Human Powers to a greater De- 
gree than this, and provides even a Pleaſure of 
Senſe that may be highly a pprov'd of by 
Reaſon. For tho? the Chriſtian 1a this Life, 
is not allowed to expect that in a Sovereign 
Degree, yet, ſince there is no Sight ſo char. 
ming to the Eye, and no Muſick fo harmo. 
nious to the Ear, as the Voice and Looks of 
thoſe whom we love, the Chriſtian Religion 
by commanding us, 1 Epilt. of St. Peter, ch. i. 
ver. 22. To love one another with a pure 
Heart fervently, has provided in an ad- 
mirable manner for the Delight of thoſe 
noble Senſes. 

Thus the Proofs of Chriſtianity are ſhort 
and plain, and its Doctrine that leads to 
Felicity, admirably ſhort and unperplexed, 
whereas the Proofs of Deiſm are abſtruſe (I 
mean to the People they are abſtruſe, and 
we have ſhewn, that the True Religion 
muſt be deſigned tor all) and the Method 
that it takes ro make us Happy, tedious and 
vexatious. And this is extremely remark- 
able, that the very Morality which in Deiſm, 
and in Philoſophy is prov'd at the firſt, per- 
haps, with Difficulty, and, perhaps, at the 
laſt obſcurely ; and when it is prov'd, obey d 
with Pain, becauſe it ſhocks all the pleaſing 
Paſſions which ſo firmly inhere to.the Soul, 
that very Morality in the Chriſtian Religion 
is clearly and eaſily prov'd to all, becauſe the 
Divinity of its Revelation is clearly _ 
eaſily 
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eaſily prov'd, and when it is prov'd, is pur- 
ſued with Pleaſure, becauſe ic is every Part 
of it dictated by Love, the beſt and ſweeteſt 
of all the Paſſions. 

And thus Chriſtianity performs in a Mo- 
ment, what Philoſophy and Deiſm have for 
Ages in vain attempted. For God can touch 
the Heart in a Moment, and a ſhort Con- 
trition makes Way for a — Felicity. And 
the Wiſdom of God ſeems loudly to declare 
the Simplicity of his great Deſign, by the 
Perſons whom he choſe to execute it. For 
had there been any Thing perplexed or 
difficult in it, Men of choice Education and 
great Parts, would have been choſen to ex- 
pound it. But it was ſo eaſy, ſo clear, fo 
agreeable to the Nature of Man, whether 
conſider'd as an Individual, or a Member 
of a vaſt Society (for Charity, that makes 
the Happineſs of Particulars, tends to the 
Felicity of the whole Community ; and 
whereas Juſtice 1s ſatisfied with the re- 
{training Men from the doing Harm, Charity, 
the moſt active and beſt natur'd of all Vir 
tues, engages him to the doing Good; and 
there can be no ſuch. prevalent Motive for 
the making any one happy, as becauſe we 
love him) the Deſign, I fay, of this Holy 
Religion, is ſo agreeable to the Nature of 
Man, that God made choice of Twelve 
poor Fiſhermen, or ſomething more vile 
to Human Regard than Fiſhermen, to pro- 
pagate its Divine DoQrine. And to 3 
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did they preach it? Not to Brutal Savages, 
as Orpheus did his pretended Revelation be- 
fore them, nor to bloody Barbarians, as 
Mahomet did his Fanatick Enthuſiaſm after. 
wards, but to the moſt civiliz'd and know- 
ing Nations of the World, when Learning 
was at the greateſt Heighth amongſt them; 
to the Provinces of the Leſſer Aſia, who 
were the moſt ſubtle People on the Earth; 
to Greece the great [nventreſs of Arts; and 
to Rome the Miſtreſs of Nations; to Rome, 
that with her victorious Armies, had even 
then, juſt then, ſubdu'd and civiliz'd the 
barbarous World. And Twelve poor igno. 
rant contemptible Fiſhermen, who were 
deſpis d by their own Nation, and whoſe 
Nation itſelf was almoſt univerſally deſpi- 
cable, in a very ſhort Time, eſtabliſh'd this 
Doctrine in the midſt of theſe knowing 
Nations; nay, and eſtabliſh'd it without 
Arts, without Eloquence, without Repu- 
tation, without Power, and downright In- 
nocence and Simplicity prevaiPd o'er the 
Subtilty of the Aſraticks, the vigorous lively 
Penetration of the Greeks, and the protound 
Solidity of the Romans. So that Knowledge 
| bluſhing, was inſtructed by Ignorance, and 
the vain Efforts of all Human Wiſdom ſtood 
confounded by the Fooliſhneſs of Preaching ; 
And the Apoſtle had a great deal of Reaſon 
to exult in the Firſt Epiſtle to the Cor. cha 

i. v. 20, 21. Where is the Wiſe? Where is 

Scribe? Where is the Diſpater of this me 
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Hath not God made Fog the Wiſdom of this 
World? For after that by the Wiſdom of God, 
the World by Wiſdom knew not God, it pleaſea 
God by the Fooliſhneſs of Preaching to ſave t 
that believe; and v. the 27th, ibid. God hath 
choſen the fooliſh Things of this World to con- 
found the Wiſdom f the Wiſe. So that 
this Religion, propagated under theſe ſtrange 
Diſadvantages, by Ignorance againſt Phi- 
loſophy, by Simplicity againſt Arts and 
Eloquence, by Weakneſs againſt all the Op- 
poſition of Power, by abject and contemp- 
tible Perſons, againſt the Noiſe and Renowa 
of Wiſdom, by Men under Poverty and 
Perſecution, againſt all the Threats of Im- 
perial Tyrants; this Divine Religion, em- 
brac'd with Danger, boaſted of in Sufferings, 
and taught in Mart rdom ; this Religion, I 
ſay, thus wonderfully propagated, muſt 
needs have had ſomething in the Deſign of 
it, when it was but never fo little attended 
to, that is extremely agreeable to the Na- 
ture of Man, and muſt be better adapted to 
make a Creature, compounded of Paſſions 
and Reaſon, happy, than either Power or 
Place, or Worldly Proſperity, or Fame, or 
Philoſophy, were before. But what could 
be ſo agreeable to the Nature of a Creature 
compounded ot the foreſaid Faculties, as that 
which reconciled thoſe Faculties, which nei- 
ther Fame nor Philoſophy, Riches nor Power 
could ever be found to do? or, How could 
Twelve poor wretched Fiſhermen, 5 
uca· 
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Education, without Parts, comprehend what 
the World's great Sages could never find 
out ? or, How could they conſent againſt ap. 
rent Intereſt, in making it known to the 
orld, if they had not been inſtructed and 
inclin'd to act by ſomething that was more 
than Human ? 

And thus we have ſhewn, How that the 
Deſign of all Religion muſt be to make Men 
happy, but that the True Religion muſt not 
only deſign it, but muſt effectually do it. And 
then we proceeded to {hew, That the 
Miſery of Man conſiſting in the Conflict 
which is maintain'd within him, his Happi- 
neſs, by conſequence, mult proceed from the 
Harmony which is in the Human Faculties; 
then we ſhew*d how that Harmony came to 
be broke, and how it was afterwards by the 
Chriſtian Religion reſtored. 

But now, as the End of every Religion 
muſt be the Happineſs of thoſe who embrace 
it, ſo the Deſign of every Art muſt be the 
very ſame, as has been always acknowledged 
by all who have enquired into the Nature 
of Art in general, or into the Deſigns of 
particular Arts. And as the True Religion 
muſt not only propound the Happineſs of its 
Profeſſors, but muſt really effect it; and as 
that alone is the True Religion, which 
makes the beſt Proviſion for the Happinels 
of thoſe who proſeſs it; ſo that muſt be the 
beſt and the nobleſt Art, which brings the 
greateſt Felicity with it. But as the * 
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of Man proceeds from the Diſcord, and thoſe 
Civil Jars that are maintain'd within him, 
it follows, that nothing can make him Hap- 
y, but what can remove that Diſcord, and 
reſtore the Harmony of the Human Facul- 
ties. So that that muſt be the beſt and the 
nobleſt Art, which makes the beſt Proviſion 
at the · ſame Time for the Satisfaction of all 
the Faculties, the Reaſon, the Paſſions, the 
Senſes. But none of them provides in ſuch 
a ſovereign Manner as Poetry, for the Satis- 
faction of the whole Man together. In ſome 
of them only Reaſon finds its Account, as in 
ick and Mathematicks. In ſome of 
them only Reaſon and Paſſion, as in the 
Ancient Eloquence, and that by no means 
in a ſovereign Degree, tor ſometimes the 
Paſſions oppreſs the Reaſon, and ſometimes 
Reaſon excludes the Paſſions. In others the 
Paſſions and the Senſes are charm'd, while 
Reaſon finds little Contentment in them. 
Thus Muſick by its Harmony raiſes the 
Paſſions, at the ſame Time that it, pleaſes 
the Ear, and Painting by its Touches moves 
the Affections, at the fame Time that it 
charms the Eye. But in a ſublime and ae- 
compliſh'd Poem, the Reaſon, and Paſſions, 
and Senſes are pleas'd at the ſame. Time 
ſuperlatively. The Reaſon in the Soundneſs 
and Importance of the Moral, and the Great- 
neſs and Juſtneſs of an Harmonious Deſign, 
whoſe Parts, ſo beautiful when they are con- 


ſidered ſeparately, become tranſporting upon 
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a View of the whole, while we are never 
weary of contemplating their exact Pro. 
portion, and beautiful Symmetry, and their 
ſecret wonderful Dependance, while they 
are all animated by the ſame Spirit, in order 
to the ſame End. The Reaſon further finds 
its Account, in the exact perpetual Obſer. 
vance of Decorums, and in beholding itſelf 
exalted, by the Exaltation of the Paſſions, 
and in ſeeing thoſe Paſſions, in their fierceſt 
Tranſports, confin'd to thoſe Bounds, which 
that has ſevere]y preſcrib'd them. That the 
Pa ſſions muſt find their Account in Poetry, 
we ha ve endea vour'd to prove in the former 
Part of this Treatiſe, but we cannot forbear 
taking notice of this, That thoſe very Paſſions 
which plague and torment us in Lite, pleaſe 
us, nay, tranſport us in Poetry. That the 


noble Senſes find their Account in an accom- 


pliſh'd Poem, no one who has read one, can 
a Moment doubt. Nor Corelli's Hand, nor 
Syphace's Voice, could ever, to a judicious Ear, 
ual the Virgilian Harmony: Which has 
all rhe Maſtery, with all the Air, and all 
the Sweerneſs, with all the Force, that the 
moſt delicate Ear can require. Tho? all his 
Numbers are always perfect, yet he never 
dwells upon any; and they which are in 
themſelves ſo pleaſing, delight us the more, 
becauſe we are immediately forc'd to leave 
them for the Perſection of ſome different 
Harmony. Nor is the Eye leſs ſatisfied than 
the Ear; for an admirable Poet always * 
an 
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and all his Pictures are always Beautiful; 
let the real Objects be never ſo Odious, let 
them be never ſo Dreadful, yet he is ſure to 
paint them Delightful. For, tho” ſometimes 
- a vigorous lively Imitation of Creatures that 
are in their Natures noxious, may be capable 
of giving us Terror, yet Nature, by giving 
us a ſecret Intelligence that the Object is not 
real, can turn even that tormenting Paſſion 
to Pleaſure. | 
Thus Poetry, by reſtoring the Harmony 
of the Human Faculties, provides for the 
Happineſs of Mankind, better than any 
other Human Invention whatever. And 
is or this Reaſon that it has always been 
ſo highly eſteem'd by the greateſt of Men. 
They who have arriv'd at the being Maſters 
of the Univerſe, have afterwards entertain'd 
the Ambition of becoming Poets; and after 
they have acquir'd a great deal of Fame by 
making whole Nations miſerable, have 
aſpir'd to the more charming Glory of 
making Mankind happy. *Tis tor this very 
Reaſon, that this Delicious Art has had as 
many Confeſſors, if I may be allow'd to 
call them ſo, almoſt as Religion itſelf, *Tis 
for this very Reaſon, that ſo many have been 
willing to renounce all Worldly Greatneſs for 
it, and Pleaſure which attends on Power, 
and have been contented to live poor and 
miſerable, pitied by the Wiſe, and contemn'd 
by Fools, perſecuted by Fortune, and hated 
by one another, 
M 2 For, 
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For, no Man leaves Pleaſure, but for 
greater Pleaſure, and he who forſakes all 
the World for Poetry, muſt find a Happi- 
neſs in that, which all the World could not 
ſupply him with. Poetry ſeems to be a noble 
Attempt of Nature, by which it endeavours 
to exalt itſelf to its happy primitive State; 
and he who is entertain'd with an accom. 
pliſh'd Poem, is, for a Time, at leaſt, reſtored 
to Paradiſe. That happy Man converſes 
boldly with Immortal Beings. Tranſported, 
he beholds the Gods aſcending and deſcen- 
ding, and every Paſſion, in its Turn, is 
charm'd, while his Reaſon is ſupremely 
ſatisfied. Perpetual Harmony attends his 
Ear, his Eye perpetual Pleaſure. Ten thou. 
ſand different Objects he ſurveys, and the 
moſt dreadful pleaſe him. Tygers and 
Lions he beholds, like the firſt Man, with 
Joy, becauſe, like him, he ſees them without 
Danger. But nothing that is merely Human 


can be on all ſides perfect. The Delight which 


Poetry gives, is neither perpetual, nor are 
all Men capable of it. Religion alone can 


provide Man a Pleaſure that is laſting, as it 
may be univerſal. Poetical Fire neither al- 


ways burns in us, nor can it always warm 
us; but Charity, like the facred Flame that 


was the Guardian of the Roman Empire, if 


tis with Care maintain'd, like that, becomes, 
like that, eternal. 


But 
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But now, ſince the Deſign of Poetry, and 
the very Method of proſecuting that Deſign, 
as far as it can be Humanly proſecuted, is the 
ame with that of the True Religion, fince the 
very Thing that they both propoſe is to exalt 
the Reaſon, by exalting the Paſſions, and fo 
make Happy the whole Man, by making 
Internal Diſcord ceaſe ; I appeal to any one, 
whether Poetry muſt not agree better with 
that Religion, whoſe Deſigns are the very 
ſame with it, than with Paganiſm or Philo- 
ſophy, or Deiſm, whoſe Deſigns have been 
ſhewn repugnant to it. In ſhore, when the 
Pagan Theology was brought nearer to the 
Chriſtian Religion, by the Philoſophy of 
Plato, as it was modelled by Virgil, it be- 
came the fitter for Poetry. For Virgil ſaw, 
with an admirable Judgment, not only that 
the Reaſon muſt find its Account in Poetry, 
as well as the Paſſions and the Senſes, but 
that the Reaſon of Mankind, in the Time 
of Auguſtus Ceſar, when Moral Philoſophy 
got ground every Day in the World, would 
not be ſatisfied at ſo eafy a Rate, as it was 
when Homer writ; or at leaſt, that it would 
not long be ſatisfied at ſo eaſy a Rate; 
which oblig'd him to model the Grecian Reve- 
lation, by the Philoſophy of Plato, and that 
got Virgil the Pre-eminence over Homer. 
For ſince the Deſign of every Art is to make 
Men happy, and that is the beſt and nobleſt 
Art, which makes the beſt Proviſion for the 
Happineſs of Mankind, and nothing can 
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make Man ſo happy as the reconciling him 


to himſelf, which can be no way ſo effectually 
done, as by making all the Faculties find 
their Satisfaction together; it follows, that 
that mult be the nobleſt Poetry, where the 
Reaſon, the Paſſions and Senſes, are all of 
them pleas'd, and pleas'd in the higheſt 
Degree together. And, therefore, tho“ we 
ſhould be oblig'd to grant what ſome will 
pretend with ſo much Obſtinacy, and which 
F' can never believe, that the Paſſions and 
the Senſes find their Account in Homer, bet- 
ter than they do in Virgil, yet ſince they find 
their Account too in Virgil, in a very great 
Degree, and Reaſon at the ſame Time is 
fatished, whereas it is horribly ſhock'd in 
Homer, by the Extravagance of his Theo- 
logy ; it follows, that Virgil. for that Reaſon, 
is certainly to be preferred to Homer; tho 
this is to be ſaid in the behalf of the latter, 
that he writ to the People of his own Age, 
in which the Reaſon of Mankind was fatis- 
ſy'd at an eaſier Rate. 
And, therefore, when I ſay, that Vigil is 
to be preferr'd to Homer, I mean, that he is 
ſo in regard to us, becauſe he is capable of 
giving us a greater Pleaſure than Homer; 
but I do not pretend at the ſame Time, that 
Virgil is capable of giving us a greater Plea- 
ſure than Homer gave his Contemporaries. 
As likewiſe when I affirm, that the Moderns, 
by joining! Poetry with the True Religion, 
will have-the Advantage of the 8 
5 | 5 mean 
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I mean only in regard to us, to whom they 
will give a greater Pleaſure than the An- 
cients can do, but not a greater than the 
Ancients gave their Contemporaries. In 
ſhort, if Virgil was forc'd to model his Gre- 
can Revelation by Platoziſm, that he might 
pleaſe more effectually even in his Time, 
when that Revelation as yet prevail'd; I 
think we may very well conclude, that 
in our Time we ought to fling it out of our 
Poetry, when it has been for ſo long Time 
utterly exploded, and contemn'd by the very 
Boys. Thus the Grecian Religion, and the 
Modern Poetry can agree but very indif. 
tereatly, becauſe the Reaſon is ſhock'd by it. 
And if Reaſon is ſhock'd by the Religion 
which is join'd with the Poetry; by the 
Religion, I fay, which gives the Force to 
the Paſhons, as we have ſhewn above; I 
would fain know, how the Paſſions can very 
well find their Account? I know indeed, 
very well, that a Poet, by the Force of a 
ſtrong Imegination, may enter into the 
Grecian Religion, when he ſets himſelf to 
write, and tranſport himſelf to the Age and 
Scene of his Action; and conſequently, may 
draw a great deal of Advantage from the 
Religion of that Country, and of that Age, 
ia order to the being mov'd; and if the 
Poet is extremely mov'd himſelf, why they 
who read him muſt be mov'd in ſome mea- 
ſure too; but whether the Generality of 
Readers can be fo very much mov'd, as if 
M 4 the 
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the Paſſions deriv'd their Force from a Ne- 
ligion that is more familiar to them, I have 
a great deal of Reaſon to doubt: But if Rea. 
ſon cannot find its Account in the Grecian 
Religion, join'd with the Modern Poetry, 
much leſs would the Paſſions find their Satis. 
faction in Deiſm or the Ancient Philoſophy, 
The Chriſtian Religion alone, can ſupply a 
Poet with all that is ſublime and majeſtick 
ia Reaſon; all that is either ſoft or powerful, 
either engaging or imperious in the Paſſions; 
and with all the Objects that are moſt admi. 
rable to the Senſes; and conſequently, moſt 
delightful; as ſhall be ſhewn at large in the 
following Chapter. | 
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CHAP. II. 


E ſhew'd in the former Part of this 
Treatiſe, That the Ancients excell'd 
the Moderns in the Greatneſs of Poetry, 
becauſe they incorporated Poetry with Re- 
ligion; and we pretended to ſhew in this 
Second Part, That by joining Poetry with 
the True Religion, the Moderns in the 
main will have the Advantage of the An- 
cients. In order to the proving which, we 
ſhew'd in the Firſt Chapter, That the De- 
ſign of the Chriſtian Religion was agreeable 
to that of Poetry; whereas the Deſigns of 

"ns Io Paganiſm 
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paganiſm and Deiſm, and Philoſophy were 
not agreeable to it. We ſhew'd, that the 
true Deſign of Poetry, as well as of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, was to pleaſe the Reaſon, the - 
Paſſions and the Senſes at the ſame Time. 
For we ſhew'd in the former Part of this 
Treatiſe, that Paſſion, whether Ordinary or 
Enthuſiaſtick, is the principal Thing in 
Poetry ; and nothing is more certain, than 
that the more the Senſes are ſtirr'd, and the 
more the Reaſon at the ſame Time is ſatis- 
fed, the more ſtrongly, for the moſt Part, the 
Paſſions of Reaſonable Creatures are moy'd. 

Now in this Chapter we pretend to ſhew, 
That the true Divine Poetry has the Advan- 
tage of the Pagan Poetry ; that it ſatisfies 
the Reaſon more, at the ſame Time that it 
raiſes a ſtronger Paſſion, and that it enter- 
tains the Senſes, and eſpecially the Eye, more 
delightfully ; and we pretend to give unde- 
niable Inſtances of it, both from Sacred Writ, 
and from one of the Fathers, and from one 
of our own Poets. 

There is certainly no Subject ſo great as 
the Power of God, and both Homer and 
Virgil have handled it to Admiration. The 
latter ſays of Jupiter, who preſided at the 
Council of the Gods, in the Teath Book. 


Tum pater omnipotens, rerum cui ſumma poteſt s 
2 dicente, Deim domus alta fileſett, 
Et tremefat#a ſolo tellus; filet arduus ether : 


Tum Zephyri poſuere: premit placida aquora 2 
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And thus Mr. Dryden has made it Eugliſb. 


Then thus to both, veplyd th Imperial God, 

Who ſbakes Heaw'n's Axles with his awful Nod : 
When he begins, the filent Senate ſtand 

With Reverence, liſt ning to the dread Command; 
The Clouds diſpel, the Minds their Breath reſtrain, 
And the baſh'd Waves lie flatted on the Main, 


But Virgil has handled this Subject (till 
after a greater Manner, in the firſt of the 
Georgicks, And that the Reader may have 
all the Force of it ſer before his Eyes, we 
ſhall ſhew how ?cis prepared, and begin a 
little before it. 


Sepe ego, cum flavis meſſorem induceret arvis 
Agricola, & fragili jam ſtringeret hordea culms, 
Omnia ventorum concurrere prælia vidi; 
Quæ gravidam late ſegetem ab radicibus imis 
Sublime expulſam eruerent : Ita turbine nigro 
Ferret hiems culmumq; levem, ſtipulaſq; volantes, 
Sape etiam immenſum cœlo venit agmen aquarum, 
Et fædam glomerant tempeſtatem imbribus atris 
Collectæ ex alto nubes : ruit arduus ether, 
Et plavih ingenti ſata læta, boumque labores 
Dilait : implentar foſſa, & cava flumina creſcunt 
Cam ſonitu, fervetque fretis ſpirantibus æquor. 
Ipſe Pater, "media nimborum in nofte, coruſca 
Fulmina molitur dextrd quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit : fugere fere, & mortalia corda 
Pergentes humilis ſtravit pavor. Ile e, 
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Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit : ingeminant Auſtri, & denſiſſimus imber ; 


Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc litora plangunt. 


And Mr. Dryden has made it Exgliſb after 
{ noble a Manner, that he has done all the 
Juſtice, that our Language would allow him, 
to the admirable Original. | 


Oft have I ſeen a ſudden Storm ariſe, 

From all the warring Winds that ſweep the Skies : 
The heavy Harveſt from the Root is torn, 

And, mhirl'd aloft, the lighter Stabble born; 
With ſuch a Force, the fling Wreck is driv'n, 
And ſuch a Winter wears the Face of Heaw'n : 
And oft whole Sheets deſcend of ſluicy Rain, 
Sack*d by the ſpungy Clouds from off the Main: 
The lofty Skies, at once, come pouring down, 
The promis'd Crop and Golden Labours drown. 
The Dykes are fill d, ana, with a roaring Sound, 


The riſing Rivers float the nether Ground, 

And Rocks the bellowing Voice of boiling Seas 
rebound. | 

The Father of the Gods his Glory ſbromds, 

Involv'd in Tempeſts, and a Night of Clouds, 

And from the middle Darkneſs, flaſhing out, 

By Fits he deals bis fiery Bolts about. 

Earth feels the Motions of her angry God, | 

Her Entrails tremble, and her Moantains nod, 5 

And flying Beaſts in Foreſts ſeek Abode. 

Deep or ſeizes every Human Breaſt, 

Their Pride is humbled, and their Fear ſe. 

ng e e Sin 
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While He, from High, his rowling Thunder throws, 
And fires the Mountains with repeated Blows, 

The Rocks are from their old Foundations rent ; 
The Winds redouble, and the Rains augment ; 
The Waves on _ are daſh'd againſt the Shore, 
And now the Woods, and now the Billows roar, 


But now let us ſee how the Pſaimiſt has 
treated rhe ſame Subject in [the Eighteenth 
Pſalm, and we ſhall find, that the Greatneſs 
of Virgil is Littleneſs compared to his. 


6. In my Diſtreſs I called upon the Lord, and 
eryed unto my God: He heard my Voice out of his 
— le, and my Cry came before him, even into 

5. | 

7. Then the Earth ſhook and trembled, the 
Foundations of the Hills alſo moved and were 
ſhaken, becauſe he was wroth. 

8. There went up a Smoak out of his Noſtrils, 
and Fire out of his Mouth devoured; Coals were 
kinaled by it. Pine | 

. He bowed the Heavens alſo, and came down, 
and Darkneſs was under hu Feet. 

10. And he rode upon a Cherab, and did fy: 
Hie came flying upon the Wings of the Winds. 
11. He made Darkneſs his ſecret Place; His 


Pavilion round about him were dark Waters, and 
thick Clouds of the Skies. AT KITTS 

12. At the Brightneſs that was before him, bis 
Clouds remov d Haileſtones and Coals of Fire. 


13. The 
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13. The Lord alſo thandered in the Heavens, 
and the Higheſt gave his Voice Hailſtones and 
Coals of Fire. | 

14. Tea, he ſent forth his Arrows, and ſcattered 
them, and he ſhot out Lightnings, and diſcom- 
ſted them. | 

15. Then the Channels by Waters were ſeen, 
and the Foundations of the World were diſcovered, 
at thy Rebuke, O Lord, at the Blaſt of the Breath 
of thy Noſtrils. 


Now, in the firſt Place, Reaſon finds its 
Account better here than it does in Virgil; 
for the more amazing Effects that we ſee of 
Divine Diſpleaſure, the more it anſwers our 
Idea of infinite Wrath. Bur there is nothing 
that Virgil has ſaid upon this Subject, but 
what is much ſtronger in the Pſalmiſt; and 
there are ſeveral Things ia the latter, which 
are by no means in Virgil. For Example, 
how much ſtronger is, The Hills alſo moved, 
and were ſhaken, becauſe he was wroth, than 
that of Virgil, 


Ille flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit ? 


Which only ſignifies the Thunders reading 
the Tops of the Mountains ; which any one 
may ſee is weak in Compariſon of what 
David ſays, That the very Mountains ſeem'd 
to have a Senſe of the Indignation of their 

14 Creator. 
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Creator. Mr. Dryden endeavour'd to add 
Strength to this Paſſage of Virgil: 


Earth feels the Motions of its angry God, 
Her Entrails tremble, and her Mountains nod, 


But he, too, falls very much ſhort of the 
Force of the Pſalmiſt ; for he makes the 
Trembling of the Earth, and the Nodding 
of the Mountains, to be only the natura! 
neceſſary Effects of Mechanical Motion. 
And that which ſatisfies the Reaſon the 
more here, raiſes the Paſſion more ſtrongly, 
and entertains the Senſes the better, be- 
canſe there are more and more amazing 
Effects of the Divine Pleaſure. For how 
great, how lofty, how terrible, is that; 
He bowed the Heavens and came down, and 
Darkneſs was under his Feet ? How much 
ſtronger than that of Virgil, Ipſe pater, &c.? 
And how Poetical, and how Dreadful is 
that, Then the Channels of the Waters were ſeen, 
and the Foundations of the World were diſcovered; 
at thy Rebute, O Lord, at the Blaſt of the Breath 
of thy Noſtrils ? How terribly is the Eye de- 
lighted here, which is a Senſe that the Poet 
ought chiefly to entertain; becauſe it con- 
erlbuter more than any other to the exciting 
of ftrong Paſſion? And here I deſire the 
Reader 'to conſider, That there is more 
Terror here, both Ordinary and Eathuli- 
aſtick, and conſequently, more Spirit in 2 
faint Copy, nay, a Proſaick Copy, tranſlated 
| | in 
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in the Imperfection of our Tongue, and by 
Men who, in all likehhood, had no manner 
of Notion of Poetry, than there is in Virgil's 
Original. What Force, and what infinite 
Spirit muſt there not have been in the Ori- 
zinal Hebrew? Since theſe are Thoughts that 
are ſo truly great, and ſo truly lofty, that 
they carry with them Spirit, and Force, and 
Fire, through whatever Head they pass, 
and whatever Language, how admirable 
and inimitable muſt they not have been, in 
the Hands of that Divine Poet, who knew 
how to ſhew them to the utmoſt Advan- 
tage? The Character of Buchanan is by no 
means Elevation, but yet he is fo exalted 
in this Deſcription, that he ſoars above 
Virgil, who is by Nature lofty. 


Ile ſuper ſolio reſidens flammantis Olympi 

Audiit orantem, poſt quam perventt in allam 
Clamor, & attentas advertit bus anres. 
Protinus & vultu Domini conterrita tellus 
Intremuit, monteſque cava compage ſolwts 
Matarunt, penituſque imis fremuere cavernis, 
Fameus afflatu de naribus æſtus anhelo - 
Undabat : rapide contorto vertice 

Ore flaunt, vivaque animant attacta fovilla. 
Utg; ſuum Dominum terre dimittat in orbew © 
Leniter inclinat juſtum faſtigia cælum 
Succedunt pedibus 4 caliginis mur. 

Ile vehens curra volucri, cmi flamme uu, ales 
Lora tenens, levibus ventorum ad remmat alit 
Se circum furvo nebularum involuit amictu, 


Præ- 
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Prætenditque cavas piceis in nubibus undas, 
Acribus ex oculis vibrate ſpicula, flamme 
Diſcutiunt triſtes claro fulgore tenebras. 
Inde ruit crepitans lapidoſæ grandinis imber, 
Diſcarſantque vagæ ſinuoſa volumina flamme. 
At vero ut ſancto ſermone ſilentia rupit, 
Protinus horrifico tonitru cælum omne remuptt : 
Grandin, & crebrd tellus crepitante proce 
Palſa ſonat, ruptiſque micant è nubibus ignes. 
Flamifereque volant magnum per inane ſagitte. 
Fulguraque ingeminant ; laticum concuſſa lacuna 
Pandit hians tellus, & fontibus ora relaxat. 
Succutiturque paneus, & fundamenta revelat 
Et reſcrat chaos. AHierni ſic vox tonat ork, 
Sic formidandæ grave ſpiritus infremit ire. 


Now how much ſtronger and more Poeti- 
cal is, 


| Protinas 6 wultu Domini conterrita tellus 


Intremait, 
Than that of Virgil, 


Quo maxima motu 


Terra tremit ? 
And how much weaker is, 
Ile flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia tel 
Dejicut; — 
Earth 
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Earth feels the Motions of her angry God, 
Her Entrails tremble, and her Mountains nod : 


How much weaker is this, I ſay, than 


—= Monteſque cava compage ſoluti 
Natarunt, penituſque imis fremuere caverns ; 


Where Buchanan ſhews the Mountains not 
only disjoynted with the terrible Fright, 
and ſhaken from their very Foundations ; 
but every one of them roaring with Infernal 
Thunder, like Mongivell or Veſuvius! Belides 
that, in this Paſſage of the Pſalmiſt every 
Thing is great, and every Thing is ſuſtain'd, 
whereas in that of the firſt Georgich, even 
the great Virgil forgets himſelf. 


Quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit ; fugere feræ. ——— 


Earth feels the Motions of her angry God, 
Her Entrails tremble, and her Mountains 48 


And flying Beaſts in Foreſts ſeek Abode. | 


How poorly does the laſt Verſe of the Triplet 
anſwer to the Greatneſs of the other Two ? 
But now, if any one pretends here, that 
Virgil is deſcribing only a common Storm, 
whereas David is deſcribing the extraor- 
dinary Indignation of God; to him I an- 


lwer, That Virgil, to heighten that common 
N Storm, 
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Storm, ſhews it to be the Effect of Divine 
Wrath, and Divine Wrath mult at all Times 
be Infinite. But to ſhew the Invalidity of 
ſuch an Objection, I deſire any one to pro. 
duce any Thing from the Grectan and Roman 
Poets upon the ſame Subject, that is an 
ways comparable to this Pallage of the 
Pſalmiſt. For, as our Religion gives us more 
exalted Notions of the Power of an Infinite 
Being, than the Heathen Religion did to the 
Grectan and, Roman Poets; it conſequently 
produces a ſtronger Spiric ia Poetry, when 
it is managed by thoſe who have Souls that 
are capable of expreſſing it. 

F could produce a hundred Paſſages more 
out of Sacred Writ, which are infinitely ſu- 
perior to any Thing that can be brought 
upon the ſame Subject, from the Grecian 
and Roman Poets. 8 

And the only Reaſon why I refuſe to do 
it, is becauſe it may be pretended, That the 
Writers in Sacred Writ, had the peculiar 
Advantage of Divine Inſpiration, and that 
no Conſequence can be drawa from them in 
the Behalt of the Moderns, who pretend not 
to the ſame Advantage. And, therefore, I 
ſhall produce ſome Inſtances of the Pre- 
eminence of the Chriſtian over the Pagan 
Poets; whoſe Authors cannot be pretended 
to have been Divinely aſſiſted, in a more 
peculiar manner, than any of the Moderns 
may be. The firſt Inſtance that I ſhall 
bring, ſball be from the Hymn of St. Ambroſe, 

1 - a Father 
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a Father of the Church, who lived in the 
Third Century; a Hyma more exalted than 
either Orpheus, or Homer, or Callimachus ever 
roduced. I have given the former Part of 
it a Dreſs of my own; through the which, 
tho', perhaps, it may appear diſguis'd to the 
Reader, yet even through that Diſguiſe, he 
may diſcern a Greatneſs, and a Beauty, that 
are not every where to be found. 


TE DEUM, &c. 


We Praiſe thee, O G OD. 


I. 


A Long Adieu to mortal Lays, 
Our Voice t immortal Heights we raiſe, 

And ſing the great Creator*s Praiſe, 

Thy Praiſe, O God, thy boundleſs Praiſe, 

In more than Human Sounds we ſing, 

O for an Angel's tow'ring Wing ! 

O! rather for thy Spirit to ſuſjgin 

Each matchleſs Strain ! 

That it may reach eternal Heights, 

And in its lofty daring Flights, 

The Heav'n of Heaw'ns may ſcale ! 

Raiſe all your Voices, ſtrike your Strings, 

Ii GOD, I GOD we ſing! 

Sound all, and cry with one Accord, 
Hail, Thou ſupreme of Things! 

The World's great Author, bail! 
Hail, infinite eternal King! 
N 2 Thee 
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Thee God, above all Heights ador'd, 
We all confeſs, and all obey : 
Proſtrate and low, and trembling all, 
Before thy dreadful Majeſty we fall 
Acknowledging thy boundleſs S way. 


II. 


Such Homage to their Eaſtern Rings, 

The Indian and the Perſian brings : 
But Eaſtern Kings, alas ! to Thee, 

Vain Fantoms are ef Royalty ; 

That, with a falſe deluſive Pow'r, 

Appear, and vaniſh in an Hour: 

For Thee, what Homage ſhall we find, 

Infinite Independant Mind? 

What Homage worthy of the God, 

That can unmake us with a Nod? 

Look from Thy awful Throne on High, 

And with Thy Omnipreſent Eye 

Into our Souls Receſſes pry ; 

There ſee a Homage worthy Thee, 

Worthy eternal Majeſty : 

See profound e Hlumility 

See Souls intirely mortify'd ! 

Down 7 Vanity and Pride ! 

Vile as thou art, vain Man appear, 

Behold Omnipotence is here ! 

When He, who only is, when He 

Appears, what Worms, what Mites, are we ! 

Nay, we are not, we only ſeem, 

Were ſcarce a Shadow, ſcarce a Dream. 


A ſenſete(s 


| % 
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A ſenſeleſs Dream of what is not, 

That paſſes, and is ſtrait forgot. 

Thou only art, for what Thoa art, 
Thou always wilt be, always wert, 

For Thou art permanent and fix'd, 
Uncreated and unmix'd : | 

The radiant Hzav*ns and romling Earth 
Owe to Thee their wondrous Birth; 

Thou of Ten thouſand Warlds art Lord, 
And art by ev*'ry World ador d. 

They all confeſs thy Pom'r Divine, 

For Thee they move, for Thee they ſhine, 
And ev'ry World's for ever Thine. 


III. All the Earth doth Worſhip Thee, the 
Father everlaſting. 


And this great Planet, Earth, which rowls 

Inceſſantly around its Poles ; 

And till the End of Time muſt run 

Its Giant Race about the Sun ; 

And moving round the Lamp of Day, 
Vertake the Seaſons in its May; 

While, flanting, in its oblique Flight, 

It ſhortens or prolongs the gbr 

. Motion's Fountain, and its Source, 
t worſhips in its enaleſs Coarſe ; 

Be, 2 it tur us 1. = Sphere, 
Accompliſhing the mighty Tear ; 

Its great Creator, Thee, it ſerves, 

And thy eternal Laws obſerves. | 

Creatures, to whom great Mother. Earth, 
Fermented by thy Flame, gave Birth; 

N3 Alt 
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All that on Libyan Mountains roar, 
| Or flounder on the Indian Shore; 
All that in Airy Caravans on high, 

Intelligent of Seaſons, fly 

; Thro' the vaſt Deſerts of the Aerial Sky ; 

| All to their Maker Adoration pay, 

All conſtantly Thy ſeveral Laws obey, 

Which their diſtinguiſb'd Tribes, and different 
Nations ſway. 

Their Seaſons, pre-ordain'd by Thee, they know, 

At Thy Command they come, at Thy Command 
they go. 


IV. 


None but, irregular Man, Thy rightful Sway, 

Impious, irregular Man ! dares diſobey ; 

Tet impious Man, too, "Thee adores ; 

Thee from Cathaian to Peruvian Shores, 

With nameleſs Rites, unnumber'd Tongues, he 

ev'ry Four implores. 

Before Thy Feet Earth's numerous Kingdoms all, 

Before Thy Feet a Thouſand 3 

And Thee their Everlaſting Father call. 

And thus they cry, Thy potent Breath, 

Oar great Forefather calPd from more thanDeath: 
When Thou ſaidſt, Let him be! the Sound 
Drew him wonaring from the Ground; 

To Thee low the World's great Ralers bow; 

Thou art car God, our mighty Maker Thou, 

Thou formdſt us at the firſt, and Thou ſuſtain 


WS nom. 


V. To 
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V. To Thee all Angels cry aloud. 
Now let us Earth and Earthly Things diſdain ;, 


Now let us ſing a loftier Strain; 

Now let our Souls to Heat” n repair, 
Direct their moſt aſpiring Flight 

To Fields of uncreated Light, 

And dare to draw Empyreal Air. 

*['is done! O Place drvinely bright ! 

O Sons of God, dtvinely fair! 

O Sight ! unutterable Sight ! 

O unconceivalle Delight! 

O Joy, which only Gods can bear ! 

Hark ! how their bliſsful Notes they raiſe, 
And ſing the Eternal Maker's Praiſe ! 
How in extatick Song thiy cry, 

Lo! ne, the glorious Sons of Light, 

So great, ſo beautiful, ſo bright ! 

Lo! we, the brighteſt of created Things, 
Who are all Flame, all Forte, allSpirit, aud all Eye; 
Are yet but vile and nothing tn Thy Sight, 
Before Thy Feet, O mighty KING of Kings, 
O Maker of the boundleſs All! 

Thus lowly, reverent, we fall. 

Thou know'ſt how many of as fell 

To loweſt Shame, and loweſt Hell : 

But Thou art Hoh, Thor, O Lord, 

Art only fit to be implor d, 

Of Sacred Sabboth God ados u 

And thus they paſs Eternity. 

To Thee, all Angels in the Sky, 


And all Archangels, tondly cry ; 
* 9 The 
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The mighty Cherubim, | 

Anſwers the flaming Seraphim. 

Holy ! continually they cry : 

O Holy! Hh Holy Lord! 

Of Sacred Sabboth God ador'd! 

From them Dominions catch the bliſsful Song, 
And Thrones the glorious Fugue prolong, 
Holy! continually they cry : 

J harmonious Thunder rowls adown the Skies, 
And to the Golden Orbs it flies. 

The waſt Intelligences, all on Fire 

With flaming Tal, compleat th Immortal Quire; 
To ſing Thee, Great Creator, all conſpire, 
All Ranks dtivinely touch the living Lyre. 
O Holy! Holy! Holy Lora! 

Of Sacred Sabboth God ador'd ! 

Holy ! th* Empyreal Spirits cry; 

Holy! the Regents of the Orbs reply! | 
To the great Strain they tune their Spheres, 
And raviſb ev'n Immortal Ears. 

And all ih harmonioas Worlds on high, 
Accompany the Song Divine, 

And in the eternal Chorus join, 


Thas, Thee, they always worſhip, all, 
Thee, God of 1 2 

[The Angels ſpeak. 
For Thoa haſt been of Holy Reſt, 
From vaſt Eternity poſſeſt, 
When all in you created Maſs, 0 
Dees but appear, and move, and paſs, * 
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All moves, all flactuates without End, 
Bat Spirits that on Thine depend. 
Jon glorious Worlas that floating lye 
In the profound Abyſs of Sky, 
In Matter*s ſtormy Gulphs are toſt, 
Till in a flaming Wreck they're loſt, 
We that ſo far with Angels Ren, can trace 
Thy Goalike Works along the boundleſs Space, 
See nought from endleſs Agitation free, 
Bur Thee, the great, th' eternal Mover, Thee! 
- En we are mov'd, ev'n we are toſt, 
In bliſsfal Raptare almoſt loſt, 
Ev'n we, ſometimes, almoſt complain 
Of Tranſports that are near to Pain, 
Which, without Thee, we never could ſuſtain: 
Thou mor, ſt us All, yet, ever-bleſt, 
Alone enjoy'ſt perpetaal Reſt ; 
Thy great All-ſeeing Eyes ne er ſlzep, 
And yet for everlaſting Days, 
| They Sabboth, ſacred Sabboth, keep, 
The wondrous Subject of our Praiſe. 
But who, tho mounted on an Angel's Wing, 
Can ever hope to raiſe his Flight 
To ſach a tom ring, ſuch à godlike Height, 
As Thee, with equal Song, to ſing ? 
Thee, God over all Worlds ſupreme ; 
Who muſt not flag beneath th* Almighty Theme ? 
Where-e'er, at utmoſt Stretch, we caſt our Eyes, 
Turo“ the vaſt frightfal Spaces of the Skies, 
Ev'n there we find thy Glory, there we gaze 
On thy bright Majeſty's unbounded Blaze ; 
Ten thouſand Sans, prodigiuus Globes of Light, 
At ance, in broad Dimenſions, ſtrike our Sight. 
| Millions 
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Millions behind, in the remoter Skies, 

Appear bat Spangles to our wearied Eyes; 

And when our weariedEyes want farther Strength, 
To pierce the Void's immeaſarable Length, 

Our vigorous towring Thoughts ſtill farther fly, 
And ſtill remoter flaming Worlds deſcry. 

But ev'n an Angels comprehenſive Thought 
Connot extend ſo far as Thea haſt wrought. 

Oar vaſt Conceptions are, by Swelling, brought 


(Smallow'd and loſt in Infinite) to nought. 


The next Inſtance is from Milton, who in 
the Seventh Book of the Paradiſe loſt, has 
handled the Subject of the Creation better 
than either Ovid, or Virgil himſelf has done; 
tho? he is certainly above Ovid by the Force 
of his own Genius, as much as by the Ad- 
vantage of his Religion: But *tis by the latter 
only, that he excels Virgil, than whom I do 
not believe that any Man can have a greater 
Genius. When I ſay that Milton excels Virgil, 
I mean, that he does ſo ſometimes, both in 
his Thought, and in his Spirit, purely by the 
Advantage of his Religion. But at the ſame 
Time, I am very far from thinking, that he 
ſo much as equals him either in the continual 
Harmony of his Verſification, or the conſtant 
Beauty of his Expreſſion, or his perpetual 
Exaltation, He writ in a Language that was 
not capable of ſo much Beauty, or ſo much 
Harmony; and his Inequality proceeded from 
his want of Art to manage his Subject, and 


make it conſtantly great. For it would be 
| an 
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an eaſy matter to prove that none of the 
Moderns underſtood the Art. of Heroick 
Poctry, who writ before Boſſu took Pains to 
unravel the Myftery. But nothing can 
make more for my Subject, than to ſhew 
that Milton, who lay under theſe vaſt Diſad- 
vantages, very often excell'd, even the Prince 
of the Roman Poets, both in the Greatneſs of 
his Thought, and his Spirit. | 

But, firſt, ſet us ſee how he ſurpaſſes Ovid, 
in his Deſcription of Chaos, and the Creation of 
the World from Chaos. And in order to that, 
let us ſee the Account that the Roman gives of 
it, in the Beginning of his 3 
Ante mare £9 tellus, & quod tegit omnia celum, 
Unus erat toto nature vultus in orbe, 
Quem dixere Chaos, rudis indigeſtaque moles : 
Necquicquam, niſi pondas iners: congeſtaq; eudem 
Non bene junctarum diſcordia ſemina rerum. 
Mullus adhac mando præbebat lumina Titan; 
Net nova creſcendo reparabat cornua Phæbe, 
Net circumfuſo pendebat in aere tellus. 
Ponderibas librata ſuis : nec brachia lungo 
Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite, 
Quigque fuit tellus, illie & pontas, & aer: 
Sic erat inſtabilis tellas innabilis anda, 
Lacis egens aer: nulli ſua forma manebat. 
Obſtabatque aliis aliud, quia corpore in uno 
Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia (iccis, 
Molia cum daris, ſine poudere habentia ponags. 


And 


— — — — . a 
— — 
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And thus Mr. Dryden has tranſlated it, in 
the Beginning of the Third Miſcellany. 


Before the Seas, and this Terreſtrial Ball, 
And Hears high Canopy, which covers all, 
One was the Face of Nature, if a Face, 
Rather a rude and indigeſted Maſs; 

A lifeleſs Lump, unfaſhion'd and unfram'd, 
Of jarring Seeds, and juſtly Chaos nam'd. 
No Sun was lighted 7 the World to view, 
No Moon did yet her blunted Horns renew, 
Nor yet was Earth ſuſpended in the Sky, 

Nor, pois'd, did on her own Foundations lie ; 
Nor Seas about the Shoar their Arms had thrown, 
But Earth, and Air, and Water were in one. 
Thus Air was void of Light, and Earth unſtable, 
Ana Waters dark Abyſs unnavigable, 

No certain Form on any was impreſt 

All were confus'd, and each liſcarbl the reſt; 
For Hot and Cold were in one Body fi xt, 

And Soft with Hard, and Light with Heavy, mixt. 


Let us examine Milton's Deſcription of Chaos 
in the Second Book of Paradiſe Loft, where 
he ſhews Satan, and Sin, and Death, taking 
a Survey of it from Hell's Gate. 


Before their Eyes, in ſudden View, appear 
The Secrets of the hoary Deep, a dark 
1llimitable Ocean, without Bound, 
Without Dimenſion; where Length, Breadth, and 


Heighth, 
Ana 
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And Time and Place are loſt ; where eldeſt Night, 

And Chaos, Anceſtors of Nature, hold 

Eternal Anarchy, amidſt the Noiſe 

f endleſs Wars, and by Confuſion ſtand. 

For Hot, Cold, Moiſt, and Dry, Four Champions 
erce | 

Strive — ſor Maſtery, and to Battel bring 

Their Embryan Atoms; they around the Flag 

Of each his Faction, in their ſeveral Clans, 

Light-arm'd, or heavy, ſharp, ſmooth, ſwift, or 
ow, 

Swarm L unnumber'd as the Sands 

O0f Barca, or Cyrene's Torrid Soil. 

Levied to ſide with warring Winds, and poiſe 

Their lighter Wings. To whom thoſe moſt adhere, 

He rules a Moment ; Chaos Umpire ſits, 

And, by Deciſion, more imbroils the Fray, 

By which he reigns. 


Now I leave it to any Reader to judge, 
who has never ſo little Diſcernment in theſe 
Affairs, which of theſe Deſcriptions is moſt 
fine, moſt figurative, and moſt poetical. 
But now let us ſee how Ovid begins his Ac- 
count of the Creation. 


Hanc Deus &5 melior litem natura diremit. 
Nam cœlo terras, I terris abſcidit undas : 

Et liquidum ſpiſſo ſecrevit ab aere celum. 
Que poſtquam evolvit cæcoque exemit acervo, 
Diſſociata locis concordi pace ligavit. 


lenea convexi vis & ſine pondere celi 
Emicuit, 
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Emicuit, ſummaque locum ſibi legit in arce, 
Proximus eſt aer illi levitate lotoque 
Denſior his tellus; elementaque grandia traxit; 


Et preſſa eſt gravitate ſai. Circumfluus humor, 


Ultima poſſedit, ſolidumque coercuit orbem. 


Aud thus Mr. Dryden has made it Exgliſb. 


But God or Nature, while they thus contend, 

To theſe inteſtine Diſcords put an End: 

Then 2 from Air, and Seas from Earth were 
rin 

Aud groſſer Air ſank from Atherial Heav' u. 

Thus diſembroil'd, they take their proper Place, 

The next of Nin contiguouſly embrace, 

And Foes are ſunder'd by a larger Space. 

The Force of Fire aſcended firſt on high, 


And took its Dwelling in the vaulted Sky. 


Then Air ſucceeds, in Lightneſs next to Fire, 
Whoſe Atoms from — Earth retire. 
Earth ſinks beneath, and draws a numerous Throng 
Of pondrous, thick, unweildy Seeds along. 

About her Coaſts unruly Waters roar, 

And, riſing on a Ridge, inſult the Shoar. 


But how poor is this Beginning compar'd 
to the pompous Preparative with which 
Milton uſhers in his Account of the ſame 
Thing, in the Seventh of his Paradiſe loſt ? 


Heav'n open'd wide | 
Her ever during Gates, harmonious Sound 


0s 
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O Golden Hinges moving, to let forth 

The King of Glory, in his pow'rfal Word, 

And Spirit, coming to create new Worlds. 

0n Heavnly Ground they ſtood, and from the 
Shore 


They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable Abyſs, 
Outrageous as a Sea, dark, waſteful, wild, 
Up from the Bottom turn'd by furious Winds 
And Jarging Waves, as Mountains, to aſſault 
Heav'ns ig hth, and with the Center mix the 
| Pole. 
Silence, ye troubled Waves, and thou, Deep, 
Peace | 

Said then th Omniſick Word, your Diſcord end, 
Nor ſtaid, but on the Wings of Cherubim 
4 in paternal Glory rode 

into Chaos, and the World unborn. 
For Chaos heard his Voice : Him, all his Train, 
Follow d in bright Proceſſion, to behold 
Creation, and the Wonders of his Might. 


And *tis plain, that Milton owes this Great- 
neſs, and this Elevation, to the Excellence 
of his Religion. How mean is 


Enea convext vis & ſine pondere cali 
Emicuit, ſummaque locum ſits legit in arce, 


To Milton's Deſcription of the firſt great Fiat? 


Let there be Light, ſaid God, and forthwith Light 
Ethereal, firſt of Things, Quinteſſence pure, 
| Sprung 
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Sprung from the Deep, and from her Native Eaſt, 
o journey thro* the airy Gloom began, 
Spher'd in a radiant Cloud. 


How low is the Formation of Earth and. 
Sea in Ovid, compar'd to Milton's ! 


Principio terram, ne non æqualis ab omni 
Parte foret, magni ſpeciem glomeravit in orbis. 
Tum freta diffundi, rapidiſq; tumeſcere, ventis 
Julſit, & ambite circumdare litora terre. 
Juſſit & extend; campos, ſubſidere valles, 
Fronde tegi ſylvas, lapidoſos ſurgere montes. 


Thus, when the God, whatever God was he, 
Had form d the Whole, and made the Parts agree, 
That no unequal Portions might be found, 

He moulded Earth into a ſpacious Round: 
Then, with a Breath, he gave the Winds to blow, 
And bad the congregated Waters flow. 

He ſhades the Woods, the Valleys he reſtrains 
With Rocky Mountains, and extenas the Plains. 


Let us now ſee Milton's Account of this. 


The Earth was form'd; but in the Womb, as yet, 
Of Waters, Embryon immatare, involvd, 
Appear'd not ; over all the Face of Earth 
Main Ocean flowd, not idle, but with warm 
Prolifick Humour, ſoftening all her Globe, 
Fermented the great Mother to conceive, 
Satiate with Moiſture, when God ſaid, 
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Be gather'd now, ye Waters, under Heav'n, 
Into one Place, and let dry Land appear, 
Immediately the Mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare Backs up heave 
Into the Clouds, their Tops aſcend the Sky. 


What an Image is here! and taken appa: 
rently from our Religion, which teaches us 
the moſt exalted Notions of God, and the 
immediate Obedience of the Creatures to 
their Creator. But Milton goes on, and ag 
the ſame Time ſets before us another won- 
derful Sight. 


So high as Heav'n the tumid Hills, ſo low 
Down ſunk a hollow Bottom, broad and deep, 
Capacious Bed of Waters, 


He proceeds. 


Ad God ſaid, Let the Earth 
Put forth the verdant Graſs, Herb yielding 


Seed, 
And Fruit-tree yielding Fruit after her Kind. 


Theſe Three Verſes are cold, and flat, and 
inharmonious, for there can be no true Har- 
mony in Numbers without Paſſion ; but let 
us ſee whether the Verſes that follow will 


make Amends for them. 


O | He 
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He ſcarce had ſaid, when the bare Earth, till then 
Deſart aud bare, unſightly, unadorn'd, 

Brought forth the tender Graſs, whoſe Veraare clad 
Her untverſal Face with pleaſant Green. 

Then Herbs of ev*ry Leaf that ſudden flowr'd, 
Open'd their various Colours, and made gay 
Her Boſom, ſmelling ſweet, and theſe ſcarce blown ; 
Forth flouriſÞ*d thick the cluſtring Vine; forth crept 
The ſmelling Gourd ; up ſtood the Corny Reed 
Emnbattel'd in her Field; and ti humble Shrub, 
And Buſh with frizled Hair implicit ; laſt 
Roſe, as in Dance, the ſttely Irees, 


What an Image is here again, with which 
none but our own Religion could have poſſi. 
bly ſupply'd him! 

Let us now examine Vigi's Account of 
the Beginning of the World in the Sixth 
E-logue, and fee if we can meet with any 
thing that may be compared to theſe 
Thoughts of Milton, which, at the fame 
Time that they are wonderful, are ſimple, 
and are naturally produc'd by the Subject. 


Namque canebat, uti mygnum per inane coatta 
-mina terrarumque anim æque, mariſque fuiſſent, 
Er liquidi ſimul ignis: ut his exordia primis 
Omnia, O ipſe tener mundi concreverit orbit. 
Tum darare ſolum, Q diſcludere Nerea Ponto 
Caperit, & rerum paulatim ſumere formas, 
Jamque novum ut terre ſtupeant | aceſcere Solem, 
Altius atque cadant ſubmotis nubilas inbres : 
Incipiant 
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Incipiant ſilv.e cum primum ſurgere, cumque 
Kara per i2notos errent animalta montes. 


Which by Mr. Dyyden is thus tranſlated. 


He ſang the ſecret Seeds of Nature's Frame, 
How Seas, and Earth, and Air, and active Flame, 
Fell thro) the miphty Void, and in their Fall 

ere blindly gather'd in this goodly Ball. 

The tender Soil, then ſtiffning by Degrees, 

Shut from the bounaed Earth, the bounding Seas. 
Ihen Earth and Ocean various Forms diſcloſe, 
And a new Sun, to the new World aroſe. 

And Miſts, condens'd to Clouds, obſcure the Sky, 
And Clouds diſſolv'd, the thirſty Ground ſupply. 
The riſing Trees, the lofty Mountains grace, ) 
The lofty Mountains feed the Savage Race, 5 
But few, and Strangers, in th unpeopled Plate. 


And now any one may ſee how much 
Virgil's God is inferior to Milton's Angel. 
'Tis true, I know very well, that it may be 
urg'd in Virgil's Behalf, That he does not 
pretend to ſet down Silenus's Song, but only 
the principal Heads of it; whereas Milton 
makes the Angel Raphael give an Account 
at large of the Creation. I know this very 
well, I ſay; but I am fatisfied at the fame 
Time, that Virgil making Silenus proceed up- 
on the Epicurean Hypotheſis, if he had given 
never ſo full and artful an Account of the 


Creation, could never poſſibly have equall'd 
O 2 Milton; 


_ 
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Milton; for that Hypotheſis runs directly 
counter to thoſe lofty Thoughts, and thoſe 
noble Images, which Milton has ſhewn in 
ſuch wondrous Motion. For theſe Verſes, 


Tum durare ſolum, & diſcludere Nrea Ponto 


Ceperit, & rerum paulatim ſumere formas; 
And this, 
Rara per 1gnotos errent animalia montes, 


Are directly contradiQory of thoſe noble 
Images, which we find in the following Ac- 
count of Milton. 


The Sixth, and of Creation laſt, aroſe, 

With ev ning Harps and Mattin, when God ſaid, 

Let th' Earth bring forth Fruit living in her 
Kind, 


Cattle, and creeping Things, and Beaſt of 


th' Earth, 
Each in their Kind. 


Here are Four flat unmuſical Verſes again; 
but thoſe which follow, will more than make 


Amends for them. 


The Earth obey'd, and ſtrait 
Op'ning her fertile V/omb, teem'd at a Birth 
Innumerous living Creatures, perfect Forms, 


Limb d and full gromm: Out of the Ground up 7 
| ; 
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As from his Laire, the wild Beaſt, where he wonns 
In Foreſt wild, in Thicket, Brake or Den. 
Among the Trees in Pairs they roſe, they walk*d, 
The Cattle in the Fields and Meaaoms green; 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary; theſe in Hocks, 
Paſtaring at once; and in broad Herds up ſprung 
The graſij Clods nom culv'd: Now half appear'd 
The tawny Lyoa, pawing to get fre? 

lis hinder Paris, then ſprings, as broke from Bonds, 


And rampant ſhakes his brinded Mane : The Oance, 


The Libbard and the Jyger, as the Mole, 
Riſing, the crumbling Earth about them threw 
In Alillocks ; the ſwift Stag from under Ground 
Bore up his branching Head ; ſcarce from his Mold 
Behemoth, biggeſt bora of Earth, up heav'd 
His Vaſtneſs. 


What a Number of admirable Images are 
here crouding upon one another? So natu- 
ral and peculiar to the Subject, that they 
would have been as abſurd and extravagant 
in any Other, as they are wonderiully juſt 
in this. And yet, even in this Subject, 
nothing could have ſupplied a Poet with 
them, but ſo Divine a Religion. So that at 
the ſame Time that the Eye is raviſhingly 


enterta inꝰd, Admiration is rais'd to a Height, 


and the Reaſon is ſupremely ſatisfied. For 
are not theſe Effects that are worthy of an 
infinite Cauſe? Can any thing be more 
ſurprizingly ſtrong, than this energetick 


Image ? 
| O 3 Now 


* ” _— 
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—— Now Half appear'd 

The tawny Lyon, pawing to get free 
| His binder Parts, then ſprings, as broke from Bonds, 
| And rampant ſhakes bis brinded Mane. 


Is bot the following one great and wonder- 
ful : 


The Ounce, 

The Libbard and the Tyger, as the Mole, 
Riſing, the crumbling Earth about them threw 
Iz Hillocks. 


And how admirable is the next ! 


5 The ſwift Stag from under Ground 
Bore up his branching Head. 


He began to riſe even before he was finiſh'd, 
and his Horns were fini{h'd in riſing. 


I thought to have proceeded, and to have 
compar'd the Councils and Fights of Virgil 
and Milton; and above all, their Deſcription 
of Hell and its Torments; in which both 
thoſe great Poets ſeem to have exerted all 
their Strength. But I am afraid I have al- 
ready run into Length, and there is Matter 
remaining ſor an intire Volume. 

And thus I have endeavoured to ſhew in 
the former Part of this Book, that the 25x 

cipa 
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cipal Reaſon why the ancient Poets excel'd 
the Moderns in the Greatneſs of Poetry, was, 
Becauſe they incorporated Poetry with Re- 
ligion; and in the Second Part, That the 
Moderns, by joining the Chriſtian Religion 
with Poetry, will have the Advantage of the 
Ancients; that is, That they will have the 
Aſſiſtance of a Religion that is more agree- 
able to the Deſign of Poetry, than the Grecian 


Religion. 
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LEN 


To HIS GRACE 


1 HN 


Duke of ORMONDE. 


HE. World has not been diſ- 
pleas'd to ſee in Rmaldo, 
a Character Reſembling 
Your Grace's; a Character 
of a Hero, who neither Rants nor 
Whines, but is Great, with a ſolid 


and real Greatneſs, very Valiant 


without Extravagance, and very 
Humane without Weakneſs, and 
deſerting Pleaſure for Glory. And 
that Character naturally claims 


Your Protection, which, reſembling 


Yours, has pleas'd all forts of People : 
\ For 
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For Your Grace, at the ſame Time 
that You have been the Darling of 
the Fair, has been the Paſſion of the 
Brave, and the Efteem of the Wile, 
The Univerſity of Oxford 1s proud 
of {uch a Chancellor, and the Armics 
of the King of ſuch a Lieutenant 
General. All who are engag'd in 
the Cauſe of Truth, whether they 
defend her by Force or Argument, 
are animated and excited by having 
Your Grace at the Head of them. 
But at the ſame Time that Vou have 
been the Darling of the Fair, and 
the Eſteem of the Wiſe, the Large- 

nels of Your Soul, and the Height 
of Vour Courage, the Love of Your 
Country, and the Love of Glory, 
have made You almoſt the Adora- 
tion of the Armies. Whenever You 
were Encamp'd, the old Officers 
beheld, with Wonder, in You a 
double Portion of the Greatneſs of 
Soul of the Noble Duke of Ormond, 
Your Grandfather. And whenever 
You were engag d in the Field, 1 

| q 
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old animated Soldiers reviewed 
with Raviſhment, the Heroick Cou- 
rage of Your Father, the Brave 
Earl of Offory. I muſt confeſs, my 
Lord, the Commendation of any 
Man's Anceſtors, is, for the moſt 
Part, a ſuper ficial and a foreignPraile; 
But to ſhew the High Eſteem that 
we have of Vours, is to ſhew the 
Value that we have for Your Grace. 
I admire, indeed, the old Noble 
Duke of Ormond, and the Brave 
Earl of O/ory, but I admire them 
moſt in Your Grace. For the Blood 
of Your Illuſtrious Family, like the 
Flood of a noble River, becomes 
more Great, and more Auguſt, the 
farther it deſcends from its Source. 
The Earl of Offory did as much 
as Man could do at Mons, and Suc- 
cels attended his Actions. Your 
Grace delerv'd to be Victorious at 
Landen, but Fortune would not 
have it ſo. But 'tis eaſy, my 
Lord, to look great in Proſperity ; 
To be great in Adverſity, that is the 
: Work, 
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Work. Your Grace, in Yours, ap- 
pear d ſo exalted to Your Enemies, 
that they almoſt condemn'd that 
Fortune which had declar'd for them, 
and bluſh'd, in their Captive, to be- 
hold their Superior. I am afraid 
that I have gone too far, while ! 
have endeavour'd to pleaſe; For to 
ſhew that I am ſenſible of Your ex- 
traordinary Merit, cannot but be 
pleaſing to all the World but Vour 
Grace: But to ſhew that I had ra- 
ther have Vour Approbation than 
that of the World, I here reſtrain 
the Paſſion which I have to proceed, 
and ſubſcribe mylelf, 


My LORD, 


Tour Grace's moſt Obedient 
Servant, and moſt Hum- 
ble Admirer, 


JOHN DENNIS. 


HE Prologue to this Play, is @ ſort 

/ Preface to it; yet, becauſe Proſe 
ſeems to be more adapted to Criti- 
ciſm than Verſe, Ideſire the Reader's 
Leave to ſay ſomething more 2500 
of Things which were mentioned there. I had only 
the Hint of Rinaldo' Character from Taſſo, 
but the Character is my own. And if am one 
objects, That by differing from Taſſo, I offend in 
this Character, againſt the Reſemblance of the 
Manners ; to him I anſwer, That the Manners 
of Rinaldo i» Taſſo, being unequal, they are 
conſequently not well mark'd, and that, by Conſe- 
quence, there can be no Character. I was therefore 
at Liberty to form a Character from Taſſo's Hint, 
the moſt agreeable to my Subject that I could. 


I de- 
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I deſn a Rinaldo, then, neither a Languiſhing 
nor a Brutal Hero; he is fond of Armida 1 
the laſt degree, and yet reſolves to leave her; but 
owes that Reſolution to the Strength of his Reaſon, 
and not the Weakneſs of his Paſſion. And as he 
reſolves to leave her, out of a Senſe of his Du) 
ana Honour, and not any Levity or Barbarity if 
Mature; ſo upon their meeting in the Fourth 
Aci, he demurrs upon executing that Reſolution, 
neither through Fear, nor any tender Infirmit, 
but ſomething that happen d, which ſeem d to re- 

gute it from his Goodneſs, and his Humanity, 


For Armida, ſome Gentlemen who have read 
Taſſo, may expect to ſee that wanton, alluring, 
delicious Creature, who appears in the Fourth 
Canto of the Gieruſalemme, with all that; 
tempting in Art; but I deſire thoſe Gentlemen 10 
conſider, That in that Canto ſhe only appears i 
Maſquerade, and acts a Part at the Requeſt of 
her Unkle ; 


Fa manto del vero ala Menzogna ; 


Making uſe of Artifices that were contrary to her 
Nature, in order to the ſeducing the Heroes of Gods 
frey*s Army. The Poet gives her true Character, in 
the 38th Stanza, of the 16th Canto of that Poem. 


E coſi pari al faſto hebbe lo ſdegno 
Cl” amo d' eſſer Amata, odio gli amanti. 


She 
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She is by Natare a Proud and a Diſdainful 
Beauty, proud of ber Triumphs, yet diſdaining the 
Slawes which adorn'd them, and ſo much the more 
violent in the Love ſhe bore to Rinaldo, becauſe 
he was the only Perſon who had rouch'd her Soul 
with Tenderneſs. And therefore, I was oblig'd 
to ſbew ber, as the Nature of her Character, and 
m Subject, requir'd. I ſay not this to arraign 
Taſlo, who is certainly one of the Greateſt of 
Modern Poets; but to defend myſelf : for I leaÞ#it 
60 any Man of Senſe to judge, Whether Affectation 
be becoming of a Poem which ought only to expreſs 
Mature? Or the little Arts of a Filt, of the Gravity, 
and Severity, and Majeſty of the Tragick Muſe ?. 


But now "tis Time to anſwer an Object ion. 
There is, ſay ſome Gentlemen, a Softneſs that is 
nataral to Love, and only that Softneſs, ſay they, 
ſboald be capable of engaging Rinaldo's Heart; 
for 'i hard to conceive, ſay they, how ſuch a 
Hero ſbould be paſſionately fond of a Woman, who 
appears always, either in a furious Diſorder, or 
uſing of horrible Incantations. Let 


To this I anſwer, That the Action of the Play 
begins, but between Three and Four Hours before the 
Death of Armida ; That, before that, the Lovers 
bad been Three Months together in the Enchanted 
Hand, where [be had entertain'd him with all that 
is Soft and Engaging in Art and Nature; That 
the Fury of her Diſorder began but an Hour before 
the Beginning of the 1 of the Play, rom 

a Hunt 


p . ꝗ e 
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a Hint which one of her Spirits had given her of the 

proac hing Danger. All this will appear to th: 
arruig Reader from the Play itſelf," who they 
mch, perhaps, be inclin'd to believe, That I have 
had alittle Diſcretion in my Conduct, and that | 
have taken np the Story, in that very Part of it, 
which alone is proper for Tragedy. 


The Action is very Great and Important; upon 
the laſt Event of it depends the Succeſs of the moſ 
happy, and moſt glorious Croiſade, in which ever 
the Chriſtians engaged againſt the Infidels, God. 
frey's Army had beleaguer d Jeruſalem, which, 
attording to the Fable, could not poſſibly be taken 
till Rinaldo was retara'd, and had cat down th: 
Enchanted Grove. As the Action is Great, the 
Chuyatters are Illuſtrious, and the Scene is Extra- 
ordinary. All the Objects that appear to th: 
Agents, are almoſt intitely new; ev'ry Thing the) 


ſee in Nature, being wonderful and ſurpriſing ; 


very Thing that they ſee in Art, being terrible 
and an big. een 


T reſolu'd therefore, to do my Endeavour to 
treat this Subject, with ſomething at leaſt, of that 
Sublime at once and Pathetick Air, which reigns 
#n the 12nown'd Sophocles. I reſolv d to uſe ſom: 


Effort to make the Greatneſs of the Sentiment;, 


and of the Imaget, anſwer to the Height of the 
Subjett; and the Dignity of the Expreſſion, to the 
Greatneſs of the Sentiments, I deſignd in this 
Poem, to make Terror the prevailing Poſſion, which 
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is likewiſe the predominant Paſſion in that ade 
nirable Grecian. 


The Action is not only regular in the Mechaniſm 
(the Incidents falling, without any Reſtraint, into 
the - narrow Compaſs of the Repreſentation) but 
decent too, 1h hope, in the Conduct of it; and 
(to the Reſerve of the Machines to which the Ne. 
lin of the Subject a me) reaſendble. | 


I have 2 to ſhew as much Alreſs 
« could in the Management of it. The Firſt 
At but juſt opens the Deſign, and juſt ſbews 
Armida in fach a Light, 4s was likelieſt to pre- 
pi iſſeſs an Audience in her Favour, and make 

une a ſe her Intereſts. As ſoon , I had 
6 that, by the 1 of Uarnia, I thoaght fit 
to oblige 2 to break off the Narration, accor- 
ling to W important Precept of Horace. 


Ordinis hzc virtus erit & Venus aut ego fallor, 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici, 
Pleraq; differat & . in tempus omittat. 


Armida reſumes and continites the Narration 
in the Second Ack, du by diſplaying the Grounds 
of her Jealouſy, be fundamental Qualities 
of Rinaldo Cher, ald her own ; the Grear- 
neſs of her Mind, ht Pride of her Soul, the Vio- 
lence of her Temper, and the Height of her Paſ- 
ſion; and prepares what ſhe ſays and does in the 
Fourth Act, as Pheniſſa, by endeavouring in this 
Second Act, to bring A Gat off me 2 


—— — — — 
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ſion, lays the Foundation of, and prepares the 
Cataſtrophe. | a 


It may now, perhaps, be expecled, that I ſhould 
Jay ſomething in the Defence of the Cataſtrophe, 
But the Objection againſt that being almoſt uni- 
verſal, I ſhould be unpardonably preſumptuou, 
if I ſhould imagine that I could be in the Right, 
againſt the Conſent of ſo many Ihuſtrious Aſſem- 
blies as compoſed the Audiences of this Traged, 
All that I ſhall ſay in my Defence is this, That, 
perhaps, I may one Day retrench that which dil. 
pleas'a them, and that I ſhall be a little more 
' cautious the next Time I am to entertain them. 


'PR0- 


PROLOGUE. 


8 INCE what 3s New, will likrlieſt entertain you, 
With a new Prologue firſt, we'll tirive to gain you. 

The Prologue's ſo intirely new to Day, | 

Lene er can ſerve for any other Play. 

Then, all you Sparks who have to Paris rid, 

Ang there heard Lally's Mufical Armide; 

And ye too, who at Home have Taſſo read, 

This, in Precaution to you, muſt be ſaid 

Armida's Picture we from Taſlo drew, 

And yet it may reſembying ſeem to few ; 

For here you ſee no ſoſt bewitching Dame, 

Uſing Incentives to the Amorous Game, 

And with affeffed, Meretricioms Arts, 

Serretly ſliding into Hero's Hearts. 

That was an Error in tb Italian Muſe, 

If the great Taſſo we're allow'd i accuſe , 

And to- deſcend to ſuch enervate Strains, 

The Tragick Muſe, with Majeſty, diſdain. 

The great Torquato's Heroine ſhall appear, 

But Proud, Fierce, Stormy, terribly Severe, 

Such as ih Italian har Armida ſhown, 

When by the World's Diſorder, ſhe'd revenge ber own. 

To change Rinaldo's Manners, we had Ground, 

Who in th Italian is unequal found. 

At firſt be burns with fierce Ambition's Fire, 

Anon he dotes like any feeble Square, c 

The 'meer Reverſe of all that's noble in Deſire. 

Then, in a Moment, leaves the Loveſick Dame, 

And only Burns, and only Bleeds for everlaſting Fame, 

In a juſt Play, ſuch Heroes ne er have Part, 

For all that offends Nature, offends Art. 

What we have Chang'd, we leave to you to ſcan, 

Tet judge with all the Candor that you can; 

So. ſhall your Pleaſure be the Writer's Care, 

Who for it neither Time nor Thought will ſpare 3 

Which were not wanting now, to give this Play its Due, 


To make it truly great, * truly wortby Jou. . 
& © N 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


Inaldo Mr. Betterton. 


Ubaldo Mr. Thurman. 
Carlo Mr. Scudamore. 
Armida Mrs. Barry. 
Urania Mrs. Boman. 


Pheniſſa . Mrs. Lee. 
Aerial, Terreſtrial, and Infernal Spirits, 


SCENE, The Top of a Mountain in the 
CANARIES. 


ARMID 4 
e 2 62” 


SCENE, 4 delightful Wilderneſs on the Top 
- of a. Mountain in the Canaries. Overture 
with Trumpets, 


Enter Urania, Ubaldo, and' Carlo. 


© JHUS Heavia declares th* Impor- 
portance of gur ng Ir 8 
While Angels their Ætherial 
Trumpets ſound, | 


— A us in our glorious 
arch. 4 
Uran. At length the Labours of that March 


are O'er 


At length the Shargneks of th? Aſcent is con- 
quer'd; : 
P 4 And 
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And we, thro' Ways untraQably abrupt, 

Ha ve reach'd this towring Summit of the 
Mountain, | 
Where never Mortal yet, by Mortal Force, 
Was known t' aſcend, from whoſe command. 

ing Height \ 
At once TwoWorlds lie ſubject to our View. 
Ubald. By its tranſcendent Beauty and its 
Height, Xa | 
This ſure muſt be the Paradiſe of Nature. 
O Bleſs'd Retreat! O Fields belov'd by 
| Heav'n! 
O Iſland juſtly call'd the Fortunate, 
And with high Reaſon, by the Ancients 
thought 
Th' Eh ſian Seat of happy Heroes Souls! 
Carl. But, O amazing Height ! 
At what remote, and what ſtupendous Di- 
ſtance, 0 
Von tyrannizing Main below, 
Inſults the ſoaming Shore! 
Ubaldo, fee how very far beneath us, 
With flagging Wings, the painted Meteors fly 
Thro' all th' infernal Regions of the Air! 
How far below, illuſtrious in its Flight, 
The nimble Lightning ſcow*rs along the Sky! 
And, hark! how far, how very far beneath us, 
TH exaſperat-d Thunder roars, 
To plague the guilty World! 
Ura. But never Storm diſturbs this happy 
Place, 
The very Pride and Pomp of wanton Nature, 
The very Darling of indulgent Heaven 4 NN 
c 


* 
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Which till the Sun, the World's great Eye, 


contemplates, 
And never ſuffers interpoſing Cloud 
To bar th? Eternal Proſpec: *Tis a Scene 
Not unbecoming of the glorious Action, 
Which Heav'n's Almighty Will has choſen you 
Its Miniſters t? accompliſh ; To this Place 
Armida's Magick Pow'r conveyed Rinaldo. 
Here the great Champion of the Chriſtian 

Faith | 
Lies languiſhing, and half difſolv*d in Love. 
The Terror of the unbelieving World, 
And of thy proud Oppreſſors, O Jeruſalem ! 
Is here become an impious Woman's Slave ! 
A Woman, who, like Lucifer of old, 
Of all the Angels of her Sex, created 
The brighteſt, and the neareſt to Divinity, 
Is fall'n, and loſt by her exceſſive Pride: 
And, not contented with her Native Charms, 
Holds guilty Commerce with infernal Spirits. 
Here, in - Embraces of his young Enchan- 

trels, 

The blooming Hero paſſes all his Days, 
And his luxurious Nights in wanton Joys, 

As wanton as the Wings of Weſtern Winds, 
Whoſe {picy Breaths, throughout theſe flowry 
Plains 5 45 
Maintain Eternal Spring. Him you muſt free, 
Or thou muſt ill h enthrall'd, O ſacred City! 
For on Rinaldo's Conquering Sword 
Thy Deſtiny depends. 9 


Carl. 
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Carl. The very Placeaſſifts us in the Action, 
he very Place inſpires magnanimous 
Thoughts ; | 
As, by the Help of ſo ſublime à Station, 

Here on the Frontiers of the rowling Skies, 
We ſtand and breathe, the Borderers of 
Heaven 

So it exalts our very Souls, and lifts them 
As far above the Level of Mankind, 
As here we walk above th' inferior World. 
Ura. So had it need, for Dangers are t 
enſue, - 
Enough to ſhake the Conſtancy of Martyrs, 
And move the bleſt Inhabitants of Heav'n. 
Carl. What greater Dangers can enſue, 
Than what, in reaching hither, we ſur- 
mounted ? 
For, have we not, by Heaven's ſupreme De- 


cree, 3 
Teanſgraf'd the Bounds eftabliſh'd by Al- 
: + 


Have we not inſolently dar'd to plow 
The World's uncultivated Waſte, the Ocean, 
And dauntleſly explor'd its dreadful Wonders? 
And, in aſcending this Atherial Mountain, 
Stood firm againſt the fierce Aſſaults of Hell, 
Repell'd _ Monſters, than Alcides van- 
uiid. | 

And ba led Furies, who, in horrid Shapes, 
With ſtormy Rage, oppos d aur ſteep Aſcent? 
And can we now be capable of Fear, 

In the great Cauſe of Heaven! And in a Place 
Intended for Delight, and not for Terror ? 


Ura. 
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Ura. But yet remember, Carlo, that Alcides, 
Who ſubdu'd Monſters, triumph'd over Hell, 
Nay, and ſupported Heaven, became a Slave 
To Pleaſure. | 


Lal. Things terrible, are Enemies to Na- 


ture, Carlo, 
Declar'd and open Enemies, c 
And all that's Great and Noble ia that Na- 
ture, 
At their Approach, ſtill rouzes to reſiſt them, 
But Pleaſure, though its ſecret Foe, 
At leaſt appears its Friend. | 
Carl. Hark What enchanting Sound ſa- 
lutes my Ear? Moſck. 
Ura. = Oorry the dangerous Conflict muſt 
in ! 
For in this Moment Hell begins th* Attack: 
For, know, thou hear'ſt no human Sounds; 
the Skill 
Of all that's exquiſite in mortal Man, 
Could neꝰ er produce ſuch Harmony, the Work 
Of Spirits, which uſurp th* Etherial Air, 
Who formerly enjoy'd ſublimer Stations, 
And ſo Divinely tonch'd Empyreal Lyres, 
As pleas'd, ev'n Him who turns. th harme» 
nious Spheres, 
And ſweetly tunes the Univerſe. But ſee 
Enchanted Palace riſes. ta Muſick. 
How yonder Fabrick, like a Meteor, riſes, 
Advancing thro? the Skies its pompous Front, 
To this inchanting Symphony. 37 
Car. Hark! Voices in the Air. 


A SONG 
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ASONG by the SPIRITS in 
the Air. 
[Lofty Muſick, 


T7 E mighty Powers, who rule the Air, 

1 Te God. who in the Ocean dwell, 

And Te, who at the Center, govern Hell, 
Hither, at great Armida's Call, repair; 
And while by your Command theſe Dow's ariſe, 
Lill with unequall d Pomp and State, 

Their ſoaring Heads ſalute the Skies, 

Shew thoſe above, that Hell, too, can create. 


Ubald. But why, O facred Miniſter of 
Heaven ! | 
Juſt at this Juncture, does this Fabrick riſe ? 
Urs. Know, to this Hour, Rinaldo and 
Armida | 
Have looſely revell'd in enchanted Wilds, 
And wanton'd in the open Face of Heav*n. 
But now th' Enchantreſs, who ſuſpeQs his 
- Conſtancy, 
Has, to ſecure him, by th* Advice of Hell, 
Rais'd this Majeſtick Structure. 
Ubald. But can the Hero of our Age, 
Rinaldo, 
The Champion of the Chriſtian Cauſe, 
Rinaldo, 1 
Deſcend to love a Sorcereſs? 
Ura. No, not a Sorcereſs; Rinaldo loves 
The Beauty, not th' Enchantreſs; He loves 


The 
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The Maſter- piece of Hea v'n, not that of Hell, 
The moſt accompliſh'd Work of the Creator; 
One who both ſpeaks and looks above a 
Woman, 
Whom Heaven deſign'd, with more peculiar 
Care, 
A whole vaſt Species i in one ſingle Perſon; ; 
And an Idea ot ſublimer Beauty, 
Than that with which the Lovelieft of our 
Sex 
laſnare and captivate the Souls of Men. 
Carl. She is, indeed, a Wonder. 
Ura. A. Beauty, in the Prime of her Per- 
_ - «11,1 Rn, 
On whom, ſcarce Twenty blooming Eafters 
Springs 
Have ſhed their ſweeteſt Influence: 
Not an Aſiarict Monarch, but adores her: 
But Eaſtern Kings are ſoft as is their Climate. 
Have you forgot the Time when, this Armida, 
Leaving her Uncle's Kingdom of Damaſcus, 
With 4 a diſſembled Diſcontent, * 
the Chriſtian Camp, 
On the Pretence of a Aid 
Againſt th* Oppreſſion of a Tyrant's Power? 


Wal. That curs'd Delign we never ſhall 


et, 
Which was to weakenand deſtroy the Army, 
By drawing all our braveſt Warriors after her. 
Ura. Tell me one Hero of you all, N 
Vitue, 
And whoſe Religion, did not melt at Sight 


Of this triumphant Beauty? Nay, and _ 
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Ev'n as you ſtood upon the ſacred Ground, 
Where, for your Luſts, a rope expir'd in 
Torments: 
Have you ſo ſoon forgot this? 
- Ubai, Our Bluſhes lay, We have not. 
Ura. The very rude Plebeians of the Camp, 
By habitual Hardſhip, mortify*d to Pleaſure, 
By Sanguinary Deeds inur d to Cruelty, 
Gaz'd all the Fiercenels of their Souls away, 
And at that Sight diſſolv'd in ſoft Defire ; 
Thoſe brave Adventurers, whom their fer. 
vent Zeal, 
The flamiog Love of Everlaſting Glory, 
Engag'd he noble voluntary Champions 
Of this — ——__— Heav ws darling 
Cauſe, 
Disbanded alli With ſhameful Stealth, by 
Ni 
And 18 i Field, their Glory, and chi 


To fallow this enchanting Fait; of all 

Oaby Ramus ftill remain d invincible: 

But I want Time toſay the reſt ——— 

Eer yet approkching Night uſurps the World, 

— thou and Carlo, muſt _ more be- 
hold her, ny 4 

Aud in a Cloud, wich me, . vilere her, 

Vambv'd, unſten, unheard, unthought of 


her, 
Bunch Will ofthe Moſt High ; but, hack! 
More Harmony, and this Way it approaches. 
Corb, And fee the happy ies of the 
Place, - * 
ras 
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Ura. Theſe are, by Heav'a's Permiſſion, 
come to try 22 
And with ſoft Sounds ſeduce your Souls to 
Pleaſure. 


Now ſtand upon your ſtrongeſt Guards. 
Spirits in the Shapes of Shepherds and Nmphs. 


Shep. Welcome to theſe lovely Plains, 
The happy Seats of bliſsful. Swains. 
Nym. Welcome to theſe bliſsful Shades, 
The ſoft Retreats of happy Maids. 
Shep. Here we feel no Want nor 2 
And no Inclemency of Air, 
And Lovers never here deſpair 
Shep. Sorrow ever from us flies, _ | 
Pleaſure revels in our Eyes, 
if we paſs an Hour in Courting | . 
Ii for more Aelicious Sporting, | 
Never cruel 


Nym. If any thing like Sorron's form 
In our Voice, or in our 2 


"Tis not Grief that givs 
Tis with Pleaſure 6p os —— 
And if ever Nymph denies," * 
 *Tis like aus in Love who's wiſe; 
3 — 
| 1 Delight, 

is wit 3. — * 

Cho. Al ws pr my 
Gaiety e inſpires; 
2 


waſh, 
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Toufaſes Tenderneſs and Love, 
And wanton fine Deſires. 
Shep. The Folly Breeze, 
That comes whiſtling through the Trees, 
Foam all the bliſiful Region brings . 
| Perfumes upon its ſpicy —_ 
With its wanton Motion curling. 
The Cryſtal Rills, 
Which down the "Hills Ly 
Run er golden Gravel, „Fig. 
Ny m. A/ 3 Venereal Tart 
Cooing, Billing, on the Myriles; \ 
The more 1 en _ Amorous g. 
More fiercely dart t iercing Kiſſes, 
And — eagerly — L 
The 7 of their marmuring Bliſs 


Ura. Enough, ye Miniſters of Hell, be gone, 
Behold the waving of this t Wand, 
- Whoſe Sight can make the fierceſt of you 
tremble, - 
And whoſe leaft Touch can, with Ten thou- 
and Plagues, : 
Transfx your howling Varies; hence, take 
ence en 
Lour lying Forms, the chimick Shapes of Men. 
Oc, by th' unutterable Name they 
vaniſh!. © 
Now, Heroes, I obſery'd you well, and find, 
That Mey ne have paſt a dangerous 
ropa 
And 1 6 a glorious Conqueſt or your- 
Va. 
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Mal. Let us,advancing, our Succeſs purſue, 

They who themſelves o'ercome, can Hell 
ſubdue. 

Ura. Then, as we move'tow'rds yonder 

magick Tow'rs, | 

protect us in our March, ye GuardianPowers ; 

Y immortal Miniſters, to whom, by Heav'n, 

The Care and Charge of this great Action's 

iv'n, : | 

Defend us from Hell's terrible Alarms, 

And guard our Hearts from Pleaſure's fatal 
Charms ; | 

Ye Angels, ſtrike your everlaſting Lyres, 

Sound, ſound the lofty Trumpet, which 
inſpires 

Th' exalted Soul with your Cœleſtial Fires.) 


Ihe Ex p of the Firſ® ACT. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE, The Inſide of the En 
chanted PALACE, 


Enter Pheniſſa, Niſroe; Rinaldo ſleeping on 
| a Couch. 


PHENISS A. 


QLeeps he ſecure? And is the Queen obey'd? 
Tho? here's a magick Symphony might 
lull | 
The raving Furies into ſoft Repoſe. 
Niſ. There he lies, buried in eternal Sleep, 
Unleſs myſelf, or ſome more pow*rful Spirit, 


Unbind and rouze him from his Iron 


Slumber. 
Thrice, while I mutter'd myſtick Sounds, I 
ſprinkled | 
His Temples with the drowſy, deadly Dew, 
Bruſh'd by th' infernal Ravens baleful Wing 
From the black Poppias, which on Lethe grow. 
How fares Armiada ? 
Phen. She dotes, alas! She dotes on this 
Rinaldo, © | 


. Her Love, and Fear of loſing what ſhe loves, 


Diſquiet her, ſometimes, almoſt to Madneſs, 
| | | Thou 
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Thou know'ſt the Greatneſs of her Soul; 
from whence 

Conclude how this tempeſtuous Flame muſt 
ſhake her; | 

Alas! I pity her. 

Ni. I cannot blame thee. 

Ev'n I, who, for theſe long Six thouſand Years, 

Have never felt one Motion like Remorſe, 

[, were I not a Devil, I ſhould pity her; 
The faireſt Creature which, on this Side 
Heav'n, 

My Eyes have e'er beheld. 
Phen. Say, what Succeſs attends this de- 
ſperate Love? 


Niſ. Alas! I dare not; for remember 


Ramiel, | 
Who, but for barely hinting at her Fate, 
Lies howling at the Bottom of th* Abyſs, 
Under the Vengeance of that dreadful God, 
Who makes ev'n Furies tremble ; 
Scourg'd, *till at each reſounding Stroke, 
He bellows to the Blow : | 
While all around, the poor tormented Ghoſts, 
Ghaſtfully ſtaring with their baleful Eyes, 
Ceaſe their _”—_ Cries, and their lameating 
Walls ; 
All wa Amazement huſh'd, and as they 
Ilten 6 
Shuddring with Horror at his hideous Roar. 
Yet what I dare, Vl] tell thee. | 
Fame, that, with indefatigable Wings, 
Borne thro the boundleſs Regions of the Air, 
laceſfantly ſurveys this Globe of Earth, 
Q 2 Once 
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Once in the Courſe of the revolving Year, 
Stoops at theſe Iles of Fortune, the Abodes 
Of happy Heroes, ſeparated Souls, 
To viſit her adopted Sons, all Demi. Gods, 
Who, undiſturb'd, in theſe Elyſian Shades 
Purſue immortal Pleaſures. If he ſhrinks not 
When _ the Goddeſs comes, he's ours for 
Ever. 
Phen. When arrives ſhe ? 
Nif. I dare no more, but *tis thy Part to 
tr 
Tocure Irmida of this raging Paſſion, 
Phen. Nay, then thou ſay'ſt enough; Alas! 
I have: 
Thou — it is my Intereſt more than 
5 ers; 
Rinaldo is a Chriſtian, * 
And wins each Moment on Armida's Soul; 
Who knows how far at laſt he may prevail? 
If he ſhould once ſeduce her from her Faith, 
What could be fo abandon'd as Pheniſſa? 
It is my daily Study to reclaim her. 
A thouſand times in vain I have attempted it. 
Niſ. Once more attempt it, then if thou 
ſucceed'ſt not, 
Lull her with Hope, true Woes are to ſucceed, 
Let her enjoy falſe Pleaſures while ſhe may. 
But ſhe appears, I vaniſh. 
| | [Sinls, 


Enter 
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Enter Armida, 


Arm, Pheniſſa, ſleeps Rinaldo? 
Phen, He docs 
Why were you abſent at the Magick Rites ? 
Arm. I hate this curſed Art, ſince firſt it 
ſhew'd me, 
That that to which the hardeſt Things are 
poſſi ble, 
Let wants the Pow'r to calm my raging 
Grief; 
All Nature lies ſubjected to my Charms, 
Igive her Reſt, and rowze her with Alarms, 
My arbitrary Voice ſhe hears with Awe, 
And, ſtanding fix'd, ſuſpends th* eternal Law. 
Ito the Tempeſt make the Poles reſound, 
And the conflicting Elements confound ; 
At my Command 
The Thunder ruſhes out on flaming Wings, 
And all the hollow Deep of Hell 
With hideous Uproar rings; 
Fierce Spirits, who greatHeaven's Command 
didain'd, 
Submit themſelves, and are by mine re- 
ſtrain'd. 
The wildeſt Things are by my Pow'r con- 
fin'd : 
All but my wild ungovernable Mind. 
But I have Home- bred Furies which rebel, 
While I ſubdue the fierceſt Pow'rs of Hell. 


Oh, my forebodiog Soul! 
Q 3 Phen. 


. 
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Phen. Compoſe yourſelf, conſider you're 
a Queen. 
Arm. Conſider Pm a Slave, conſider I'm 
a Lover. 
Phen. No common Queen ; they rule but 
common Slaves ; 
You govern with a Nod all Aſia's Monarchs. 
Arm. Effeminate, flothful, lukewarm 
Creatures all, | 
Whoſe Souls were but half kindled by their 
Maker. 
Phen, Then what they want from Heav'n, 
they have from you; 
Your Eyes have blown thoſe Souls into a 


Flame. 8 
Arm. Thoſe Kings I ſcorn'd before I knew 
my Hero; 
What are thoſe Royal Pageants ? Thou haſt 
ſeen them, | 
And what is my Rinaldo? Thou haſt gaz'd 
on him. 


Phen, The greateſt of Mankind, ſince to 
this Height 
The great Armida by her Favours rais'd him; 
Before, The laſt of the Talian Princes. 
Arm. But the firſt of Conquerors. 
Phen. A private Man, without Command 
in th Army, | 
Arm, Fortune, and Fame, and Victory 
_ .obey'd him, 
Him, the ſole Pow*r of that Victorious Army. 
Who was the Terror of the Eaſt, but * 1 
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This private Man made all your Monarchs 
tremble, 
Ev'n in the midſt of their own ſhivering 
Slaves, 
To whom they ow'd their Pow'r, and their 
Security. 
His Pow'r was in himſelf, His dauntleſs Soul, 
And his unconquer'd own Right Hand his 
Safety. 
What! tho? he rules no Empire, he deſerves 
one, 
And has both conquer*dand rejected Crowns: 
He, ia his Inborn Worth, is more exalted. 
No drowſy Monarch, by a dull Deſcent, 
But for his high Deſert preferr'd by Heav'n, 
And ſingled from the reſt of Humankind, 
To execute the vaſt Deſigns of Fate. 
Phen. The Theme tranſports you. 
Arm. Tis my Love tranſports me. 
Phen. *Tis frankly own'd, 
For ſuch a proud, ſevere, diſdainful Beauty. 
Arm. Yes, I am proud that I myſelf have 
Excellence, 
To know and love ſuch Merit ; Surely Love 
In this Exceſs has ſomething that's Divine: 
Women who dote on Monſters ev'n to Mad- 
neſs, 
Are uw. of their own Fury. What mult 
I be, 
When the conſenting World admires my 
Choice ? | 
Thou, whoſe cold Maſs runs curdling thro? 


thy Veins, 
Q 4 - "Then 
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Thou gazeſt on Rinaldo with Deſire; 
Yet thou haſt only ſeen the God of Love, 
In the freſh Beauties of my blooming Hero: 
O! even in thee, what Raptures had he rais'd! 
Hadſt thou once ſeen him like the God of War, 
While grizly Terror perch'd upon his Plume, 
Severely ſhining in his dreadful Helmet, 
And thundring thro* the Tempeſt of the Field. 
Phen. Well! tho? you love with Fury, you 
poſſeſs ; 
Since * God of Love has made you 
bleſt, 
Why ſhould you toil, to make yourſelf un- 
happy? 
Arm. Once more, I tell thee, Love has 
_ _ taught me Fear. 
Phen. Fear | Fear of what? 
Arm. The Torments which the Souls in 
Hell endure ; 
Nay, worſe, thoſe Souls have only miſs'd of 
Heaven, | 
But to have loſt it, that's the Plague of Devils. 
Phen. You ſeek thoſe groundleſs Fears. 
Arm. Ah no! 
Hell threatned me with Fate by Ramie!'s 
Voice, | 
And Heaven by theſe foreboding Thoughts 
foretels it ; 
And, what is more than Heav'n or Hell to 
| me, | 
Rinaldo has confirm'd it. | 
Phen. Tis but an Hour ſince he declar'd 
ron. 
Arm. 
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Arm. But with ſuch Accents and ſuch 
Eyes declar'd it, . 
His very Anger had been leſs provoking; 
Can one ho loves with ſuch a Soul as mine, 
Be tortur'd, worſe than with endearing Words, 
Spoke with the Coldneſs of that cruel Air? 
Phen. But how ſhould Nature bear per- 
petual Rapture, 
When ſhe quite ſinks in momentary Tranſ- 
ports? 
Sometimes he meets your Love with equal 
Fury. 
Arm. If is did not, he would be leſs than 
Man, a | 
This Deſart Iſle divides us from the World, 
Where — and I, and Thou, are Human- 
ind: 
He lov'd me not at Paleſtine, where I 
Seduc'd the very Flower of Godfrey's Army, 
Subdu'd their inmoſt Souls by my ſoft Arts, 
And led them from the Army thro* the Eaſt, 
In amorous Pomp, the common Foes of Asa, 
And Victims to my Uncle's great Revenge; 
Only Rinaldo's Soul remain'd Impregnable ; 
A fiercer Flame than that of Love had ſeiz d 


it, 
And his Eyes ſparkled with ſeverer Fires ; 
The Love of Glory reign'd ſole Tyrant there, 
Which in great Souls ftill rages to a Fault, 
The _— of Angels, and of Men like An- 
gels; 


Who, conſcious to chair own ſurpaſſing Ex. 


cellence, Would 
Wou 
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Would by great Actions force the Envious 

| World | | 

I' acknowledge their Tranſcendency of Na. 
ture. | 

Phen. But ſtill th' Ambitious love, as well 

as others; 

Nature makes uſe of Love in mighty Minds, 

Who elſe would be aſpiring to be Gods, 

To ſhew them they are Men. 

Arm. Yes, they can love, but think that 

Love their Frailty, 

And not their Virtue ; | | 

And when that Love comes once t' obſtruct 
Ambition, 

With all their Might they make a vaſt Effort, 

And tear it from their Souls. 

Phen. The knowing this, 
One would have thought, might have ſecur'd 
your Heart. | 

Arm. This made me dote on him, and, as 
he ſlept, 

Tranſport him on a Storm's ſonorous Wings, 

Far from the War, and the ſhrill Trumpet's 
Sound, 

To this ſweet Place delign'd for Love and 
Joy ; ; 

Yet ev'n here, where Earth and Heav'n, 
nay, Hell, : 

a © indulge the ſweeteſt of all Paſ- 
ions; | 

Where ev'n I, for whom a Thouſand Lovers 

Have figh'd, and ſigh'd in vain, with all 
that's ſoft 
| And 
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And delicate in Love, deſcend t' incite him, 
Ev'n here he has but Intervals of Paſſion ; 
'Tis true, thoſe Intervals are furious All, 
For he in ev'ry Thing is more than Mortal: 
But then anon, ev'a in my very Arms, 

My eager Arms, he languiſhes for Glory : 
He meditates profound, and fetches Sighs, 
Which, while he vainly ſtruggles to repreſs, 
With terrible Revulſions ſhake his Soul: 
With Eyes upon me fix'd, he fees me not, 
And, gazing upon his, I find him abſent. 

Oft in his Sleep he takes convulſive Starts, 
And cries, To Arms! hark, hark, the Trum- 
pet ſounds, | 

And Glory calls to Arms! I come, I fly, 
Thou Darling of my Soul, thou Miſtreſs 
ev'n of Gods 
Then, with the Fury of the Tranſport waking, 

He fetches Sighs that ſhake his inmoſt Soul. 
Phen. Well, ſince Ambition rules in all 
great Souls, 
Shake off this ſofter Rage. 
Arm. I want the very Will to ſhake it off, 
Ambition rules in Men, but Love prevails 
in Women 3 
Had Heav'n, that gave us ſuch attractive 
Grace, 
Not temper'd our unruly Souls with Love, 
We'd been more dangerous to Men than 
Devils: 
Pheniſſa, I am a Woman. 
Phen. But no Vulgar Woman. 
Arm. 
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Arm. No, nor is mine a Vulgar Paſſion; 
I bear a Mind no Stranger to Ambition, 
But ſtill my Love prevails above my Pride. 
Oh, let me never know Indifference more; 
I never can, nor will be calm again; 
For who could live indifferent as to Heav'n, 
That had but known the vaſt Delight of 
Gods, 
And had a Taſte of Immortality? 
Phen. *Tis the mere Fever of your Mind 
that talks thus, N 
For Love is nothing elſe. 
Arm. Thou rail'ſt at Love, as Fiends 
baſpheme their God, 
Becauſe He has abandon'd thee for ever. 
Phen. My Years will bring my Sentiments 
to you. 
Arm. O! never, never, let me ſee thoſe 
Years, 
The Soul, that Sparkle of Cœleſtial Fire, 
The longer it has lain immerſt in Matter; 
The colder feels its Senſe of Heav'n and Love, 
The great Originals from which it ſprung. 
Phen. Reaſon requires that you ſhould rule 
this Paſſion. | 
Arm. Talk not of Reaſon, what, but Love, 
is Reaſon ? 
For, what, but Love, is Happineſs ? 
Love firſt appears with Reaſon in the Soul, 
And, by degrees, with Reaſon it decays. 
But . forbear thy fooliſh ill tim'd Coun: 
' E , . ' 
With ſilent Awe attend my Potent Che, 
An 
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And thou, O Air, that murmur'ſt on the 
Mountain, 

Be huſh'd at my Command: Silence, ye Winds, 

That make outrageous War upon the Ocean; 

And thou, old Ocean, lull thy wond'ring 
Waves; 

Ye warring Elements, be huſh'd as Death, 

While I impoſe my dread Commands on Hell; 

And thou, profoundeſt Hell, whoſe dreadful 
Sway, 

Is given to me, by Fate and Demogorgon, 

Hear, hear, my powerful Voice thro? all 
thy Regions! 

By Demogorgon, I command thee, Hear ! 

And from thy gloomy Caverns thunder thy 


Reply. 
[Subterranean Thunder. 
I am obey'd 


Now _ 2 Dreams that may be fitteſt 
un 

T'impoſe upon Rinaldo's ſlumbring Thoughts 

And to enſlave his Soul. * 


Spirits or Dreams ariſe in the Shapes of 
Bertoldo and Sophia, Parents to 


Rinaldo; and of ſome that Rinaldo 


had ſlain in Battle, 
Bert. Rinaldo! 
Soph. Rinaldo! 


Bert: 
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Bert. Look ap, Behold the Moarnfal Shade 

* © Of him who gave thee Breath, 
Who ſteps to ſee thee, while uhou'rt laid 
Upon the Confines here of Death ; 
T'inform thee of thy future State, 
And, e er yet it be too late, 
To prevent thy wretched Fate. 


In me th* Afflidted Sophia ſee. 
Ah Son! not all the grinding Throws, 
With which, when thou wert born, 
My Tortur'd Nerves were torn, 
rr. half the racking Woes, 

hich now thy Mother undergoes, 
Thou Darling of my Soul, for thee. 


Soph. Look up, my Son, Look ap, on me, 


Bert. Laſt Night I caſt a Look, 
pon Fae! dreadful Bool; 
And read a Leſſon which no Brain, 
That is Mortal, can ſuſtain, 
While all my Soul with Horror ſhook. 


Soph, Oh! the Diſtraction of the Sight, 
Ana, Oh! the Torments of the Fright ; 
I never, never ſhall forget that Night. 


Bert. Rowze all thy Faculties, my Son, 
And to my fatal Words give Ear, 
For, know, that they concern thee near; 
No longer let thy Fancy run 


Ct. After that Airy Fantom Fame: a 


4 


Soph, 


Bert. 
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But Love Armida with a conſtant Flame; 


Or Deſtiny decrees, 
Thou ſhalt feel Woes, which but to hear, 
Woulg diſtract thy Soul with Fear, 
And all thy Blood with Horror freeze. 


Ah! ſee around the raving Hoſts, 
65 purple Ghoſts, * 
Whoſe Blood thou haſt in Batile ſpilt, 
With fearful Guilt. 
Who, unleſs am d by her commanding Pom y, 
Would, ah! this Moment, tear thee and 


devour ! 
[Dance begins. 
How they advance with whirling Brands, 
All flaming in their threatning Hands ! 
And as they go their dreadful Round, 
Revenge! Revenge] reſound. 


Chorus For Revenge, for Revenge, to Armida 


of Sp. we call, | 


That we terribly may on our Murderer fall; 

That as now we with Sulphurous Torches 
ſarround him, 

We with our Screams, and our Scorpions 
may wound him; | 


And with aſtoniſhing Horrors confound him. 
[Daring the Chorus, a Dance of Spirits. 


Arm. By Heav'n, Rinaldo ſmiles at all their 


Threats, 


And, flumb'ring, ſcorns this terrible Ap- 


pearance. | Con- 
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Confuſion and Amazement! What do I hear? 
Fame Trumpet. 
What Trumpet's this, whoſe great and mar- 
tial Sound * hy 
Makes the World eccho to its Muſick ? 
[Spirits vaniſh, 
Ha! diſappear'd ! all vaniſh'd on the ſudden! 
Gone, undiſmiſs'd! The Charm not yet un- 
* bound! 
Ho! Arioc! Hear, and know my awful Voice, 
At my Command appear again,I charge thee, 
Or elſe, be baniſh'd from my Sight for Ever. 


Arioc half riſing. 


O Queen, to whom thy Excellence of Nature, 
And thy tranſcendent Beauty, gives Com- 


mand | 
O'er all th? infernal Powers; for in thy 
Brightneſs [tions, 


We ſee what once we were in our high Sta- 

And ſome reflected Beams enjoy 

Of that ſupremely bliſsful Viſion, 

From whoſe Enjoy ment, our aſpiring Minds 

Have baniſh'd us for Ever: 

Excuſe thy Slaves, unable to obey thee, 

For, know, a greater Power now drives us 

hence ; | 

One 1 brighteſt of th* Empyreal Man- 
_ . .- ions, 

Expels us with a Stream of Light, 

That ſets this Atmoſphere on Fire, 


And with its Blaze, inſufferably bright, 
| s Confounds 
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Confounds Hell's gloomy Powers; 

Summon th? Aerial Spirits to thy Aid, 

For they who, pois'd upon expanded Wings, 

Lie basking.ia the Sun's Meridian Glory, 

Are fitter to ſuſtain Heav'n's flaming Mi- 
niſters, | f 

Than we, who ſojourn in the dusky Deep; 

And they, perhaps, too, with enchanting 
Volces, | | 

To Pleaſure may ſeduce Rimldo's Soul. 

Pleaſure, thou know'ſt, can tame that daunt- 

lleſs Soul, 

Which thou no more by Terrors canft 
ſubdue, 

Than fright the dreadful God, who darts 
the Thunder. 

But, Oh! diſmiſs me, for I can no more; 

A Deluge of Empyreal Light o'erwhelms me. 

Arm, Be gone then, and for Eaſe, to Hell 

repair. [Vaniſbes. 

But ſee, Rinaldo wakens, Oh! Aſtoniſhment! 

How ev'ry thing I ſee and hear, confounds me, 

And ſhews, a Power above my own, con- 
trouls me: : 

Let us retire, and then, unſeen, obſerve him, 

I, from himſelf, my Deſtiny would learn. 


Rinaldo riſes from the Couch, Armida and 
Pheniſſa retire to the Side of the Stage. 


Rin. Methought the Trumpet's noble 


Sound 
Alarm'd me to the Combat; | 
& R Was 
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Was it Illufion that? or was it Real ? 
Let it be what it will, it gives thee Cauſe 
To ask thyſelf this Queſtion, What thou 
wert? 
And what thou art at preſent? O Rinaldo 
Heav'n gave thee Reaſon for thy Guide of 
Action, 
But that's a Lamp ſet up in ev'ry Breaſt. 
Heav'n gave thee yet a more exalted Spirit, 
Which reach'd above the trail Efforts of 
Reaſon ; ; | 
For Reaſon only teaches Man his Duty : 
That rais'd thy free-born Soul to nobler 
Heights, 
To Things ſuperlatively great and good, 
Beyond _ Reaſon, or what Heav'n re- 
uir'd. | 
But where's thas Spirit now? That tow'ring 
Faculty, 
Which, mounting, ſoar'd above Humanity? 
*Tis now halt quench'd by an ignobler Fire. 
Oh baſe Deſertion from Myſelt and Glory! 
Arm. Hear' this, Pheniſſa; now are my 
Fears groundleſs ? 
Rin. Nay, thou halt ſtifled too the very 
Dictates 
Of common Reaſon, which Mankind obeys, 
And while Ten thouſand Slaves before 
Jeruſalem, 
Urg'd by their Duty, in this very Moment, 
To Danger and to Death bid loud Defiance, 
Thou loyter'ſt here in ſof: inglorious Eaſe. 
Perhaps the Fable of the Army: Ha 2 N 
— | an 


* 
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Canſt thou bear that? Canft thou ſo much 
as think | 
That thou deſervꝰſt to be contemn'd;and live? 
Arm. Oh, I am loſt, beyond all Hope, 
undone | | 
Rix. Nay, canſt thou bear ev'n this? 
That thou no more 7 
Deſerv'ſt to be preferr'd above the reſt ? 
Above the reſt, admir'd ? That in this Mo- 
ment 
The brave Tancredi, like Cœleſtial Jove, 
With Thunder in his Hands, diſtributes Fate, 
While hoy —By Heav'n I'd rather be a 
And lead «, "AE Life, wichout RefleRion, 
Than to be ſtung with the tormenting 
Thought, | 
That one, whois my Fellow Creature, 
Merits to command me. 


Oh, what's, what's become of that aſpiring 


. Greatneſs, 
That once diſdain'd to yield to lefs than 
infinite! 
'Tis loſt, tis to a Woman's Will abandon'd. 
Phen. Madam, contain yourſelf. 
Rin. Tis true, thou lov'ſt her with that 
Height of Fury, 
Which none, but her inimitable Beauties 
Could ever have inſpir'd. 
Phen. Obſerve him now. 
Rin. But what? The Vulgar can com- 
mand ſmall Paſſions; | 
"Tis for Rinaldo to controul the fierceſt, 
R 2 _ Why 


— . 
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Why art thou, by Fame's Hundred Tongues 
extoll'd? | / ? 
Why, by her Golden Trump, proclaim'd a 
Hero, 
If thou haſt only brutal Force to boaſt of? 
"Tis chiefly Force of Mind, that makes a Hero, 
Then, O thou lovelieſt of thy Sex, Armida, 
Thou only one of all created Beings, 
That e'er had Powꝰr to fire Rinaldo's Heart, 
Be ſatisfied with this, That only thou 
Hadſt Pow'r to move his Soul, which, for 
a Time, | | 
Admir'd thee equal to eternal Glory. 


[ Fame's Trumpet and Voices 


Rinaldo, ia th* enchanted Grove, 
Prepare to meet immortal Love ; 

Straight to the Bow'r of Bliſs repair, 

Fortune and Fame attend thee there. 


Rin. Again, that noble Clangor, and with 

Voices |! 

Nay, then *tis evident *tis no Illuſion. 

Who &er thou art, that with thofe God-like 
Sounds, | 

Thus raiſeſt all that's pow*rful in my Nature, 

This Moment, in th' enchanted Grove, [Il 
meet thee. , 

But O, Rinaldo] whither wert thou falln ? 

Who want'ſt a Call to rouze thee from thy 
Lethargy, 

That might awake the Dead, and make 

| them ſtart From 
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From their eternal Slumbers ? [Exit. 
Arm. Patience, ye Heav'ns, or thou, Hell, 

revenge ! 

But let us to th'ꝰ enchanted Grove repair, 

And thither call the Pow'rs that rule the Air; 

Yet, * 2 Charms of Pleaſure too ſhould 

ail, 

Hell, let thy gloomy Gods their laſt Efforts 
prepare, 

If Deſtiny decrees, that, aſter all, 

I needs muſt periſh, like Myſelf I'll fall; 

III fall like one whoſe arbitrary Sway, 

Th' Aerial, and th? Infernal, Gods obey ; 

With me the Traitor ſhall not only die, 

But groaning Nature in Convulſions lie. 


Now to the Bom 'r of Bliſs let's fly, 
And all the Way we go, 
Hell, by thy Muſick, ſhow, 
Thos art enrag d, as well as I. 


The EXD of the Second ACT. 


R 3 ACT 
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ACT III. 


SCENE, The Enchanted Wilderneſs. 
Soft Muſick, Rinaldo ſolus. 


RINGL DO. | 
Were a thoſe glorious Voices but Delu. 
ions, 
That call'd me with that Pomp of noble 
Harmony? 
Fortune, they cry'd, and Fume attended here, 
But all Things here, as ſoft as Lovers Wiſhes : 
This magick Symphony with Sweetnels 
ſooths me, 
And ev'ry thing around me breathes Deſire, 
Which paſſes thro* my Senſes to my Soul, 
And, to Armida's beauteous Image, there 
Imparts freſh Force, and new Divinity. 
That Image too perpetually torments me, 
Reflecting on th? ecſtatick Joys, 
Which I muſt lofe for Ever. 


Enter Armin and Pheniſſa. 


Arm. See where he walks in gloomy Con- 
templation! | 

Summon the Aerial Spirits to their Duty, 

While I, unſeen, obſerve him, * 
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Rin. Could'ſt thou reſolve then, ſhould 
Heav'n fend th* Occaſion, 

To leave this lovely Maſter- piece of Nature; 

Jo leave her in this Fulneſs of Deſire, 

This Height of all thy furious Wiſhes; 

When each ſucceeding Hour 

Adds to her Graces, and ſublimes thy 
Pleaſure? , 

Canft thou reſolve to ſee that Face no more ; 

And never more to hear that Voice, 


Whoſe Muſick charms above the magick 


Songs, | 
Ev'n aun Miniſters who ſerve 
er! | 
Canſt thou Reſolve? Ay, There's the dread- 
ful Queſtion ! 
For what can be ſo terrible to Nature, 
As to fall all at once from bliſsful Rapture, 
To the curſt State of wiſhing without Hope? 
Canſt thou make this Effort, and live? No 
matter, A2 
Life's not the Thing in Queſtion now, tis Glory. 
Arm. See how the Tempeſt of his Paſſion 
tears him! 
But can'ſt thou hear him thus contrive thy 
Ruin, 
And yet ſtand tamely by? 
Thou, who canſt cruſh him in a Moment! 
dince thou haſt cloy d him with thy Softnets, 
What if he heard thee thunder in, his Ears, 
With that terrible Voice that untunes Nature, 
And makes th' inverted Spheres fall into 


Diſcord? 
| R 4 But 
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But ſomething tender in my Soul reſtrains me, 
Is it Compaſſion ? No, tis ſomething ſofter, 
Thou lov'ſt the Traytor ſtill; ov t him to 
Madneſs. 
I do, Iwill, I muſt, Can ever Women 
Bchold that Form without a bleeding Heart? 
That Mien that claims the Empire of the 
Univerſe ? 
With You he may give Laws to Human- 
| ind : 
May the high Place, with Dignity, maintair. 
Of Heav'n's great Viceroy tor this Under- 
World, 
And repreſent Immortal Majeſty. 
[She comes forward, 
Once more I'll try Endearments. 
[ Percetving her, 
Rin. Ha! The Queen! 
Now, where are all thy feeble Reſolutions? 
One Glance has humbled thy aſpiring 
Thoughts, 
Pleaſure flows ſtreaming from thoſe lovely 
Eyes, 
And with its Sweet neſs overcomes my Soul. 
If 'tis a Crime to look, and be tranſported, 
Why was I made thus ſenſible to Pleaſure? 
Why was ſhe form'd with that ſurpaſſing 
Beauty, i 
T hat might tranſport an Ange! from his 
Sphere, 
And fix him by Divine Reſemblance here? 
Armiaa ! My Queen! My Miſtreſs ! 


Arm. 
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Arm. Yes, ſhe is here, and ftill the ſame 
ſhe has been, 
Unleſs that to herſelf ſhe's alter'd; 
That I muſt fee, 
| [ Pulls out a Glaſs, and looks in it. 
At leaſt I'm ſure ſhe is the ſame to thee; 
But thou art alter'd to thy ſelf and me, 
And thou art loſt to both. 
Rin. So loſt indeed was I, while I 
From thee, the dearer Part of me, was abſent; 
But I ſhall find myſelf again in thee. 
[To her looking in the Glaſs. 
Why doſt thou vainly ſeek thyLikeneſs there? 
Can the frail Cryſtal repreſent Divinity? 
Would'ſt thou behold theſe Eyes in all their 
Glories ? | 
To ſee the Force of their Cœleſtial Fire, 
Turn them on mine, all flaming with Deſire ; 
Or look upon the Cryſtal of the Skies, 
And view thy owa in the World's flaming 
E ES; 
Thoſe — which vaſt Intelligences move, 
Minds made like thine, all Knowledge and 
all Love. 
Arm. By all my Hopes of Happineſs and 
Him ä 
His Heart's once more my own. Rinaldo ſit; 
To drive away all Sorrow from thy Soul, 
Il give thee Muſick that may lull Deſpair ; 
tempt the dire Tormentors of the 
Damn'd, 
With lifted Brands, to liſten to its Air. 
| Es Aerial 
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Aerial Spirits, who attend me, Hear, 
And, ſhap'd like Gods whom Greece ador'd 


appear. 


Symphony of Flutes, Venus, Cupid, ans 
5 F Loves and | Arp 


Ven. Cupid, come to the _ 
Of thy Mother's pierci ef; 
; Hither quickly, Cupid 5. 
With thee bring thy teeneſt Dart, 
To ſabdue a Rebel Heart, 
Thou art ſcory'd, as well us J. 


Ritornelle. 


Cho. Come Cupid, on thy Golden Wing, 
And in thy ſounding Quiver bring 
Pernicious Arrows, wing d with Fire, 
T'inflift incurable Deſire. 


mphony. 
TR [Capid fly ing down. 
Thus flying thro? the Balmy Air, 
To my great Parent I repair; 
And tho the World's maintain d by me, 
Tet, Mother, to attend onthee, 
I leave the mighty Care. 


Ven. A Mortal in this fragrant Bow'r, 
Preſumes that hes above our Pamir. 


Cup. 
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Cup. I make that Mortal know, ; 
That none too great for Love can grow : 
I tame the mighty Pon”rs above, 
And cruel Gods below. 


Ritornelle. 
Great Jove, whoſe Arms the Lightning fling 


Has felt my fiercer Fire, 
And Hell's inexorable Ring 


Has yielded to Deſire. 


Cho. Great Jove, whofe Arms the Lightning flin 
Hu felt thy fiercer Fire, &c. * 


Cup. Nom quickly thro? th* Enchanted Grove, 
Let all my nimble Brethren rove. 


Dance. 
Ven. Let Earth, and Air, and Flood, and Fire, 


And evry Thing around, conſpire 
To breathe forth ſoft and ſweet Deſire. 


Cho. Let Earth, and Air, &c. 
Enter Urania, Ubaldo, Carlo. 
Ur. Thus we, unſeen, have paſt the win» 


ding Mazes 
Of this Enchanted Labyriath, and now 
Stand here inviſible to Mortal Sight, 
To all ualeſs Rinaldo. 3 
5 
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See, where the wanton Lovers lie reclin'd, 

In all the foft and pleaſing Pomp of Luxury, 

But now 'tis Heav'n's high Will that I retire, 

And the remaining Task conſign to you: 

[To Carlo. 

To you ] delegate this ſacred Wand. 

This Wand whoſe pow'rful Touch no im pious 
Spirit, 

Whether of Earth, or Air, or Fire, can bear, 

With which thou ſhalt expel theſe ſhining 
Fantoms. 

Then — the Departure of th? Enchan- 
treſs 

Ubaldo, thou ſhalt firſt approach Rinaldo. 

And to his Eyes preſenting that bright Orb, 

Shew him himſelf, the only Form can ſhake 
him. [Exit, 


Carlo goes round, waving his Wand, and 
the Spirits vaniſh. 


4 What ? All upon the Wing ? And 
| undiſmiſs'd too! 
All ſtarting with Amazement from thei 
Stations, 
Like watchful Fowl, that ſpring, upon de- 
ſcrying 
The Fowler's fly Approach. 
What can this mean, that neither is in Na- 
ture, 
Nor in the Compaſs of my pow*'rful Art; 
That Hell, or cannot, or elſe dare not ſpeak! 


Rinaldo too, ſeems ſtrangely diſcompoſed ; 
What 
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What ails my Love? What means that fu- 
rious Start? | 
Why do thy lovely Eyes appear thus terrible? 
And ine ſhoot their fiery Glances that 
Way! 
Rin. Why have you done this? 
Arm. What have I done? Thou art not 
well, my Love. 
Rin. Why have you rais'd theſe Fantoms 
to delude me, 
In that provoking Poſture ? 
Arm. Theſe Fantoms are within thee, I 
ſee nothing ; 


I, who a hundred times a Day view Beings, 


That are to thee Inviſible. 

Sure, 'tis th* Effect of his diſtemper'd Mind! 

But then my Spirits, who are fled unlicens'd : 

The more I think, the more I grow con- 
founded. | 

My Genius ſeems to whiſper me within, 

Armida ! Fate approaches. 

An Icy Horror ſtrikes thro” all my Veins, 

And freezes as it runs : Not far from hence, 

There is a diſmal Cave, the Mouth of Hell, 

Out of the which, tt? old ugly Beldame Night, 

With Twenty thouſand Fiends, her feartul 

_ Equipage, 

Each Evening ruſhes to uſurp the Sky, 

And 1n her hideous Flight deform 

Th' afflicted Face of Nature: ſtraight Pheniſſa 

Into its monſtrous Caverns ſhall deſcend, 

And thither ſummoning Hell's blackeſt 


Furies, * 
iends 
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Fiends too abominable, to behold 


The Face of Heav'n or mine, 
Shall therecompel them to untold my Deſtiny, 


Ubaldo and Carlo go ap to Rinaldo, who 
had been all this while obſerving them. 


Rin. Ha! What are you, 
That in this Poſture of Defiance, 
Thus dare t' explore the Secrets of a Solitude, 
That's ſacred to th Immortal Pow*rs and me? 
What are you ? Speak, or 


Carlo Men. 
Ub. Soldiers. 
Carl. Friends. 
Ub. Ubaldo. 
Carl. Carlo. 


Ub. Now, what art thou ; Look there and 
ſatisfy thyſelf. ; 
[Preſents the Adamantine Shield to him. 

Rin. Damnation | what indeed? For ttis 
impoſſible 

That thou canſt be Rinaldo. Oh, Diſhonour ! 

Earth open quick, and take me to the Center 

Le Cedars fall, and cruſh me to conceal me 

But what Retreat can hide me from my 
Thoughts ? 

For I have feen my Shame, and that's to 


me | 

As much as if th' aſſembled World bcheld 
Ic. 

; What 
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What Godlike Forms are thoſe, compar'd to 


mine? 
Off, ye vile Trappings of ſoft Syrian Slaves, 
| [Tears off his Ghirlands. 
The Pride of little baſe Effeminate Wretches, 
That want the very Outſide of. Humanity. 
Carl. Now he begins to be once more 
ERinaldo, 
Throws off the Captive, and reſumes the 
Demi-god. 
We come to free thee from inglarious Thral - 
dom, 
Follow us. 
Rin. Whither, 
Ub. To Jeruſalem. 
Rin, Ha! 
Ub. Godfrey invites thee. 
Carl. The univerſal Camp demands thee. 
Victory, on her Eagle's Wings, attends thee. 


Ub, Fortune, and everlaſting Fame ex- 


pect thee. | 
Art —_— fir'd? When Europe, and when 
Aſia, | 
Contending for the Empire of the World, 
In dreadful Conflict meet, Is this a Place, 
This ſoft Retreat, for that aſpiring Soul, 
That once was foremoſt inthe Race of Glory ? 
Rin. Great Deeds are oft in Solitude per- 
form'd. 
Ub. Of all created Spirits, is there one, 
So covetous of Deathleſs Fame, as thine ? 
Then were are thy Applauders here ? 


Rin. 
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Rin. The Brave can never be without Ap. 
plauders, 2 | 
The Gods, and I myſelf, approve my Actions. 
Ub. Canſt thou deſert the darling Cauſe of 
Heav'n, 
And yet affirm, that Heav'n approves thy 
| Actions? 
What wants there but thy Sword, O fatal 
| "Warrne, © ? 
Io finiſh this Croiſade with glorious Victory? 
T' extinguiſh that abominable Sect, 
And put an End to all their impious Rites ? 
Break forth, and be thy God- like ſelf once more, 
The matehleſs Champion of the Chriſtian 
Cauſe, ü 
Who art now th' Egregious Champion of a 
Woman; 
Break from her Influence, whoſe malignant 
Aſpect 
Eclipſes all thy Glory. 
Rin. Have neither of you ſeen this Woman, 
Whom thus diſdainfully you mention? 
Us. Thou know'ſt we have. 
Rin. Did you unmov'd behold her? No, 
you lov'd her, 5 
Ev*n to the loſs of Reaſon, both you lov'd her, 
n and us d like Slaves, you doted on 
* 
I met you, led in Triumph both, and bound, 
Bound in ignobler Bonds than thoſe of Love; 
I met you, and deliver'd you, unmann'd 
Tothatdegree, you grumbled at your Freedom, 


Becauſe your Baſenęſs had Excuſe no ogy: 
pk e 


* 
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Have La Soul ſo little ſenſible, 
That I ſhould lea ve the ſoft, the kind Armida, 
When her Diſdain andher imperiousFierceneſs, 
Could fo engaging prove to you? 
Me ſhe yet never gave juſt Cauſe to leave her, 
Unleſs becauſe for me ſhe le t an Empire, 
And the Addreffes of all Aſia's Monarchs. 
Ub. Our Actions ought not to be Rules for : 
yours, 
You have a Soul of a ſuperior Order: 
Rin. Could you perſuade my Vanity to that, 
Great Souls by mighty'ſt Paſſions are tor- 
' mented; 
Beſides, Armida has Ten thouſand Cha rms, 
Of which you never can have any Notion. 
Could Cruelty have binding Force for you? 
And am I urg d to leave the liſt Endearments? 
That only by their ſweet Remembrance pierce 
My inmoſt Soul, and row ze up ſleeping 
Raptures. 
Ub. A Hero ne'er can want a worthier | 
Miſtreſs. 
Rin. Thou talk'ſt; but, ah! thou do'lt 
not think, Ubalds : | i 
For him who has enjoy'd armido, ; 
There is no other Miſtreſs. 
Thou haſt beheld her Angel Py 
And frowning, it has raviſh'd thee; 
Thou know'ſt her Science, and her WO 
drous Wit too, 
But, ah! thou ne'er can'ſt win with how 
much Arr, | 


She makes that Wit ſubſervient to her Happi- 
ne ſs; 8 When 
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When ſhe deſigns to bleſs the Man ſhe loves, 
And raiſe him to a God, with Height of Rap- 
ture : 
Were you that happy Man, would you for · 
ſake her? 
At leaſt, thou ſhould'ſt not, Carlos 
Thy languidEyes, that glow with bumidFires, 
Declare too well chy Soul. 
Carl. I muſt conteſs, I ſhould not. 
Ub. Nay, then all's loſt. Heav'n's dar. 
ling Cauſe is loſt ! 
Rin. Ubaldo, No, 
What I have ſaid, has been deſign'd 1 to ſhew, 
That the grea tThing I gow ſhall do, is owing, 
Not to the Influence of your frail Perſuaſion, 
Who ſtand convicted both, and both con- 
founded; 
But the full Force of my own reaſoning V irtue. 
Tho? dearer than my Lite I love Armida, 
I love my Duty and my Honour more; 
And ſince they call, Rina will obey. 
But, Oh, thou Tyrant Glory, how much 
emler, 
And how much lovelier in the Field I found 
thee, 
When, Nain'd with Human Gore, from far 
| thou beckon'd'ſt, 
And I, while Death and Horror ſtalk'd before 


me, 

Broke thro the whole Arabian Horſe to join 
thee, 

And mow'd my Paſſage thro? the Syrian In- 


fantr 
4 Us, 
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Ub, There ſpoke the very irn, and beſt 
of Heroes 
Urania, Entring] Nay, then appear, Urania. 
Rin. The bleſt Urania here! 
Ur, Yes, now you purge _ Stains by 
ſuch Contrition, | 
Urazia dares appear. | 
She has with Tranſport, and with Wonder 
heard thee ; 
Thou haſt aſſum'd a God-like Reſolution. 
Rin. 5 Iwill leave my very Life, my 
6 | 
Farewel, thou dearer Part of me; and with 
chee, 
Pleaſure,farewel; a longFarewel,yeRaptures, 
That have ſo often in this bliſsful Bow? r, 
Rais'd'me above the Height of Mortal Hape 
pineſs. 


Enter Pheniſſa. 
Plen. My Lord, the Queen your Miſtreis 


Ha! 
Bleſs me, what Shapes are thoſe! 

Ur.Tell herſhe is no morcRinaldo'sMiſtreſs, 
And he no more a Slave. 

Phen. What's this I hear? Nay, then aſſiſt 

me, Hell; 

Fly, Myroe, fly, and on the Wings of Lightning 
Convey this News I charge thee. 
This certainly muſt turn her Love to Hate, 
To mortal Hate; and force her to deſtroy 


him. LExit. 
8 2 Rin. 
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Rin. Now, all ye ſeparated Souls of Heroes, 
Whoin bos happy Iſle, injoy Immortal Plea- 
utes; 6 
Who hovering in the balmy Air around me, 
Beheld the dreadful Conflict in my Breaſt, 
And ſaw me, with a bleeding Heart, a Victor; 
Say all, if I deſerve a Place 
In your Illuftrious Roll? | 
Ur. No Roman e er did half ſo much for 
Glory: 
True, they reſign'd their Lives for Glory, 
But ſoon their Pangs were over. 
Thou art contented to live greatly miſerable: 
But quickly let us fly, thou knowꝰſt Armida, 
And 1 how far her dreadful Pow'r ex- 
tends; 
That Pow*r that ſets Earth, Hell, and Heav'n 
in Uproar, 
While Chaos huſh'd, ſtands liſt'ning to the 
Noiſe, | 
And wondring at Confuſion not his own; 
And tho' ſhe ſhould not hurt us, ſhe may 
2 ſhake us. 
But, hark! already ſhe begins! Already, 
[1he Serpent and Baſes ſoftly under the Stage. 
Hell's grizly Tyrant takes the dire Alarm; 
In frantick Haſte, ev'n now, the Furies arm, 
ThInfernal Trumpet thro'th* Abyſs profound, 
Horribly rumbles with its dreary Sound. 


Hark ! [Here the Muſick plays out. 
In that Roar Hell's dreadful Mounds are paſt. 
Hark! Here the Alarm plays out again. 


| Now the vaulted Heavens reſtore the dil- 
1 mal Blaſt, ET Ub, 
i 
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Us. I ſtiffen with Aſtoniſhment ! 

Carl. And I grow chill with Horror! 
Bleſs me ! what hideous Forms are thoſe, 
That, threatning, nod their ghaſtly Skulls, 
And ſtalk t' oppoſe our Paſſage. 

Rin. Why, thoſe are Creatures, whom 
their Crimes have thrown 
So far below us, we to them are Gods ; 
In Scorn of all their empty Threats, Pll on. 
Are we not Spirits too ? Immortal Beings, 
Whom only we ourſelves have Pow*r to hurt? 
[ Alarm again, 
I fear the fair Anmida's Sofrneſs morg, 
Than all theſe ghaſtly Shapes, and all this 
dreadful Roar. RY | 


1 EXD of the Third ACT. 


The foreſaid Alarm is repeated for the 
Ac Tune. 


dc a PR ITE LET TRE K lc 5⸗ 


S 3 ACT IV, 
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SCENE, The 4 before the 
Enchanted PALACES... 


Eater . and I. 12 


IVISROE. 


HY amt call'd with. ſo much Eager 
_ haſte? 
Phen, Oh, I want Time to tell thee, haſte, 
1 gone, | 
Fly, fly, this very Moment, 
Swift as a Storm. impetuous as theLightning, 
To execute Armida's dreadful Will. 
Ni. Rinaldo 
Pen. 1s gone! ! with Vengeance, and with 
Death ofertake him; 
80 bid th? —_—g_y Migiſters of Fate, 
uſh thro? the inmoſt Chambers of the Earth, 
And ſhake the World's Foundations. 
Bid the Tempeſtuous Pow'rs that rule the 
Air, 
Let looſe th; unbridled Pury of the Winds, 
To overthrow their Empire. 
And let the Furies with Infernal Horrors, 
Affright, aſtoniſh _ confound the Traytor. 


ey4 4 . | ; | What! 
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What! ſtand'ſt thou pauſing now the Queen's 
betray'd ? 
Nif. I do not pauſe, this Moment thou'rt 
obey'd. 
Behold tliat grizly Form which there aſcends, 
| [Spirit aſcends, 
The dire Forerunner of Confulion ; 
As in this Weſtern Main a ſmall black Cloud, 
Lifting its threatning Head above th*Horizon, 
The Signal of the Warring Wiads, 
Foreruns the dreadful Hurricane - 
This riſing Fantom, by its black Appearance, 
Alarms Millions of [Immortal Spirits, 
Jo raiſe up Tumults that will ſhakeallNature. 
Phen. Let us be gone then, Thowto Hell, 
And to the Queen, my Miſtrels, I, 
To tell her what thou haſt done, [Excunt. 


Thander and Lightning ; Spirit comes 
forward, and ſings, 


Spir. Te Spirits that dwell in Earth, Fire, and Air, 

HFither, hither, bither, hither, harrying repair: 

Behold your greut Miſtreſs, Armida's betray'd, 
Aither, hither, hither, hurry all to her Aid. 


Cho. Lo! from Earth, from Hell, and fram Sty, 
With Vengeance laden, me fly. | | 


| Spir, Te Fiends that are lurking in Graves, 

Or gliding in vaalted Caves, | 

All working amain in your Holes, 

Heave, heave up the crumbling Earth libe 
Moles, 34 : 1:1 
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Till the Mountain ſhakes, 
And the Rock its Baſis forſakes, 
And the Heart of the Traytor quakes, 


Cho. Tis done! ſee, the Mountain ſhakes, 
And the Rock its Baſis forſakes, 


Spir.. Ie Pow'rs who govern the Air, 

Let nought but Confuſion be there; 
Haſte to ſend forth 
The ſtormy North, | 
And unbind the deep Mouth 

Of the Bluſtring South: 
Let them blow, let them blow, till with Fu- 
H) they roar, | 
And ambitions old Ocean diſdains the Shore. 


Cho. Hark, how they blow! Hark, how they blow ! 
If they go on, tbro the Void they. will ſweep 
The Heaw ns, the Earth, and the Deep, 
And the World into Chaos will throw! 


Spir. Now flying in Crowds, 
Charge, charge all your Clouds, 
Charge them all with deſtructive Thunder, 
Let in roar, till it rends the Vaſt all aſunder. 
Let the Lig _ ſearfully lage, 
Till Mortals who gaze, | 
Fall dead at the terrible Wonder, 


Cho. Tis done! *tis done! ard we ſhake 


At the dire Confuſion we make, 


Spir ' 
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Spir. Te Faries, who reign in 3 Fires 

l To the Soand of your Tells tune Jour borrible 
Lyres ; 

p> git e US that Apel by mbich you re- 
doable 


0 23 of Hell, and unſpeakable Trou- 


Cho. Tis done 1 | 
Spir. Now add to the Symphony Clinking ane 
Cho. Tir done? Oo 


Spir. Add the Howl: of the Dane, in the i Hah 
of their Pains. 


Cho. "Tis ns ng 


Spir. Add their Scream and their Roar, and their 
Serpentine Hiſs. | 


Cho. "Tis done! 


Spir. Ler Lucifer's Thander? wow lg to this, 
And bellow alternately thro? che 425. 


Cho. 'Tis done ! and rig er Pt to 


3 4 
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Phem. At length you have mov'd his migh- 
| ty Soul. 
Arts. But 'tis with Anger not wich Fear, 
be's mov'd; 
See! where, tranſported with a Noble Fury, 
Lovelily dreadful as a warring Angel, 
He _ th* Infernal Fantoms all before 
im. 
 Phen, Redouble your Efforts.” 
Arm. That — deſtroys him. 
Phen. No matter, ſince you cannot ſhake 
| him, cruſh him. 
Am. o Godlike! Thus inſenſible of 
| ear 
Phen. Think He's inſenſible of Lovs too. 
Arm. Perhaps he may relent. He comes 
this Way, 
And 1 will make the Tryal. hk 
Phen. Relent | What can you hope? What 
can you do? "I 
When Furies can't prevail? - + 
Arm. Shew him a greater. 
' Phen, A greater! What greater 7 *n 
Arm. A Woman, 
An injur'd Woman! 
Wrong ' d in her Love, and raging for Re- 
venge! ' 3 . 
Phen. Be wiſe, and let him periſh. 
Arm. Yes, he ſhall periſh if he dares 


TIT ſiſt; | 
CP But 
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But thou, the Giver of bold fatal Counſels, 


Aſſure thy ſelf, that thou ſhalt periſh with 
him. 


But, ſee, he comes, and, to my Wiſh, alone, 
Divided by the Tempeſt from his Friends: 
Without Reply, be gone. [Ex Phen. 


Enter Rinaldo; Thander and Lightning,,'and 


Horrid * ick alternately... 
thi Be il, at my Command be am, 
ye Furies, | T1 
And ye, reſtrain your roaring Mouths, ye 
Thunders, 
For 1 om to be heard. | 4s 4 


Rin, Ha! The Queen! 

The only Object which; I would avoid! 

Ay, here's the Sight at which my Genius 
ſhrinks. 

Now, all ye Motives to my great Proceeding, 

Thou, the Remembrance of my former Tri ri- 

..- - .umphs, 

And = the Hope of Future, Thou, 0 
Glory, | 

That Day od Night i in my aſpiciog Mind 

Rageſt with inextinguiſhable Fire; 

United, aid me in this dreadful Conflict. 

And Thou, too, conſcious of thy great Ori- 


inal 
ws each nobler Faculty, wy 
u 
Exert Ay utmoſt wake in thy Defence, 


For 
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For dreadful is the Danger. 
Armida ! 
Arm. Traytor! 
Rin. Traytor ! 
Armida has had kinder Thoughts for me. 
Arm. Ungrateful Wretch.. Am lat laft re. 
proach'd with it ? 
I have, and, therefore, doubly thou'rt x 
Traytor. 
Have I ſelected thee from all Mankind, 
To heap upon thee Obligations | —- 
And baſely, after all, to ſteal away! 
© Rin. You wrong me. 
Are not your Centinels in ev 'ry Corner ? 
Have not your Airy Scouts 0'er- ſpread the 
I land? 
How could 1 hope then to dopdie unknown? 
Arm. Contuſion? Am 1 then defy'd? 


Hark! 
Th? impatient Thunder grumbles to be at 
thee ; 
Ten Thouſand raging Fiends around thee 
Wait, 
Watching the Sign to ſpring and to devour 
thee, 
At my _ Nod, moſt certain Death attends 
thee. 
Rin. I go to ſeek him in the Search of 
Glory. 


And if I find him here, 
There's a long Voyage ſav'd. 
Arm. Then you will go? 


Kin. Will! Have you not urg'd it? 
Arm. 
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Arm. Oh, Confufion ! What do I hear ? 
Audacious Fool! to tempt thy certain Ruin, 
And baſely to preſume to that Degree 
Upon the poor Remains of Tenderne 
Which to 5 is Moment have preſery'd t 
I urg'd it ? —— 
Rin. Yes, Urg'd it by your Impotent At- 
tempts, 
To fright me from Departure. 
Arm. Oh, Patience yet a Moment ! 
Rin. The Greatneſs of my Mind is now 
concern'd, 
And tho' I had no other Call than that, 
I would be gone. Gods! that you ſhould 
deſcend 
So far beneath your ſelf, 
To think that you could hb a Man fo baſe, 
As to be ſway'd by Fear, 
Arm. By my remaining Hopes of great 
Revenge, 
I neꝰer ro gi to fright thee, but deſtroy 
thee; 
I know thy Soul incapable of Fear, 
Ev'n of the Fear of doing baſeſt Wrongs. 
Rin. Whom have I wrong'd? - 
Arm, Whom haſt thou ſworn eternally to 
love? 
Rin. Armida! And that Hour I ceaſe to 
love her, 
Hear me, ye Gods! pierce a me with all your 
Bolts 
But from this Hour I ne'er will ſee her 


more, 
| Arm, 


— — - 
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Arm. Hell and Confuſion! Dar'lt thou 
mock my Miſery? 
Rus, I dare not do a Thing 0 much be · 
neath _ 
The Greatneſs of my Souls 3; rl: 6 
Arm: Didſt thou not ſay, that chou Re. 
ſeolv'ſt to love me? 
Rin Eternally. 
Arm. And yet reſolv'ſt to leave me ? 
Rin. By , Heav'ns for ever. | 
Arm. O vile Diſſembler! _ 
Rin. Madam, I muſt be gone, for I am 
call'd | 
With ſuch a Voice as Man dares not reſiſt. 
Arm. By whom? 
Rin. B Vickory, by Fame, by Heav'n. 
! 0 do a barbarous Thing ? Impol- 
e! 
Ni. *Twas but this Moment that th Im- 
mortal Pow rs, 
Call'd loudly from above, Begone Rinaldo, 
Without delay, begone, 'tis We command 
Thee; 
a 6” — Victory, and Fame attend 
ee; 
This very N ight begone, or tay for Ever. 
Arm, —— 2a Vapour: and delnding Viſion 
43 5:40 
Rin, Tis real all, by Heav' a, this very 
Moment 
I heard th* Etherial hag upon the 
Mountain, 


While 
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Wbile the Hill trembled with th? eternal 


© Clangor ; 
Urania too, and Carlo, and Ubaldo, © 
With Meſſages from Godfrey, are arriv'd. 
Arm. They muſt return. 
Rin, Without me? © 
Arm, Fate has by me pronounc'l it. 
Rin, What will tb Army, ? What will all 


Tt 4 think? 

Arm. he 1 and moſt glorious of 
'th em _ 

Will envy thy tranſcendent Happineb. 


Rin. But Envy always ſtirs up bafe-born 


Mind 
To blacken whom they envy; 
I ſhall become the common Talk of Slaves. 
Arm. They can but talk, while in Re- 
venge we'll live. 


Rin, Nay, then I leave you as my Mor- 


tal Enemy. 
Arm. Your Mortal Enemy! Provoking 
„ 
On ev'ry Side a voidleſs Fate furrounds thee. 
To whom then do'ſt thou owe the very 
Breath 
That thus pronounces this e Inſo- 
lence? 
Is it thy Mortal Enemy preſerves thee? 
Rin, Yes, 'Tis my Mortal Enemy who- 
eber 
Preſerves me from a glorious Death, 
To ſee me live a curſed Life with Infamy : 
Think of my Purple Rivals of the wh” - 
c 


— —— —— — — — 
— p 
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What will they ſay ? That they were all 
diſdain'd for 

Gods! I want Patience to ſupport the 

* Thoughts of it. 1 

But if no Senſe of my Diſhonour moves thee, 

Think oF thy own; what will they, ſay of 

That you, fo far beneath your ſelf deſcended, 

To give a Wretch Poſſeſſion of your Soul, 

Who — could renounce eternal Fame; 

To ſquander an Inglorious Life away, 

In a fond Woman's Arms. is 

If thou fo little art concern'd for me, 

I, who love thee beyond all Bounds, muſt 
leave thee, 60 

To vindicate thy Fame from bold Blaf- 

| phemers; we E 
And, carrying Terror to the very Courts 
Of my Imperial Rivals, make them know, 
That he alone was worthy of thy Choice, 
Who had the Pow'r, when Duty call'd, to 
| leave thee. 

Oh! wouldſt but thou, Armida, do thy Part, 
And ſhew, by bearing this Departure greatly, 
That ſhe of all her Sex was worthy me; 
Who, in the furious Height of all her Love, 
To Glory could reſign me. 

Arm. Ay, Here's another Cauſe for my 

detaining thee, 
My Fame, as well as Love, requires * Stay; 


What would thoſe Monarchs ſay, ſhouldſt 
thou deſert me? | 
| . ” ow 
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How would they ſcorn the Weakneſs of my 
Choice, 
Or Meanneſs of my Beauty? 
Rin. Then to ſecure that Fame, lo, here I 
ſwear, 
The Memory of what has paſt between'us, 
Shall in this Corner of the World lie buried; 
In Europe and in Aſia unrecorded : 
And That, of all the Actions of my Liſe, 
Alone ſhall be forgotten. 
Arm. Me wouldſt thou have, give Faith td 
thy falſe Oaths? | 
The very Breath that ſwears, declares these 
rjur'd. | 
Am I to be forgot, as well as leit? 
Rin. You. miſtake me. 
Arm. Fate ne'er miſtakes, and, Traytor; 
is at Hand. | 
[Thunder and Spirits approach, 
Rin. I thank thee ; ſince for glorious Death 
] leave thee, 
How could I ever hope to fall more greatly, 
Than dauntleſs, in this dreadful Wreck of 


Nature ? 
Arm. So brave! His Greatneſs ſhakes my 
Soul! He frowns, . 


With congregated Clouds about his Brows, 

As if he were the God who threw theſe 
Thuaders ; 

And he commanded Nature. 

Yes, thou ſhalt die, but not with ſo much 
Pleaſure 

As fondly thou believ'ſt, for thou ſhalt die 

FP 
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Convicted ; and Remorſe ſhall plague that 
— 
Which fear of Danger never could diſturb. 
Canſt thou thy ſelf believe thou art not 
perjur'd : | 
Rin. Perjur d! 
Arm. Les, Perjur'd ! 
Haſt thou not ſworn eternally to love me? 
Rin. Well! 
Arm. And yet haſt ſworn to leave me too 
for ever? 
Rin. That is to ſay, I love thee with a 
Paſſion, | 
'That hopeleſs, and in Abſence, will endure. 
Arm. But thou art call'd, alas! And by 
whom call'd ? a 
By Victory, by Fame, by Heav'n; fine 
Viſions ! 
By thy Satiety thou'rt call'd, falſe Man, 
By the baſe Lightneſs of thy changing 
Temper. 
Rin. You wrong me. 
Arm, I do not; had Heav'n enjoin'd thee 
to depart, tz 
Wou'd it command thee to appear Inhuman ; 
Sprung from a Rock, and by a Tygreſs nurſt ? 
For haſt thou, ſay, fetch'd one reluQant 
Groan? 
Have not thy unrelenting Eyes been dry, 
Yet ſeen my poor diſtracted Heart weep 
. Blood? 3 
Haſt thou ſo much as caſt one pitying Glance 
On my hard Fortune? On my Fortune, ſaid 1? 


My 
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My dreadful Fate! my everlaſting Ruin! 
And canſt thou falſly then affirm thou lov'ſt? 
Do'ſt thou not now convicted fall a Traytor ? 
Begone, and meet the Fate which there at- 
rends thee. 
Rin. Farewell. 
Arm. What have I done? He goes to cer- 
tain Death. | 
Stay; Haſt thou not one Word t'excuſe thy 
Crime? | 
| Rin. Yes, yes, 'tis in my Power to juſtify 
myſelk, — 
To your Contuſion too; of that be certain, 
Arm. Do it then. 
Rin. No. 
Arm. You muſt. 
Rin. I'll die a thouſand Deaths firſt. 
Arm. By fleav'ns, I feel I am a very 
Woman. [ {ſider 
Rinaldo, If ever I was dear to thee ; 
If &er I gave thee high and perfect Pleaſure; 
Here, = dear Remembrance, I conjure 
thee, 
That thou wouldſt ſatisfy this laſt Requeſt ; 
Let me but know thou art not falſe, | 
And I ſhall die with Pleaſure. 
Rin. O urge it not, if &er thou lov'ſt 
Rinalao. 
Arm. Why? 
Rin. In pity to us both. 
Arm. Ha! now by Heav'n I long, I die 
to know it. 


T a: Rin, 
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Rin. Yet, if thou lov'ſt Rinaldo, let it die 
with me, 
Thou haſt, alas! endur'd too much already! 
Why ſhouldſt thou ſtrive to know a Thing, 
which known, 
Will break thy wretched Heart? 
Arm. To break my Heart you muſt con. 
ttinue ſilent, ; 
If I perſiſt to think thee falſe, I die; 
Then ſpeak, and let me live. 
Rin. Thou haſt o'ercome, but dread the 
fatal Conſequence ; 
Here I relax the violent Effort, 
Which has thus far ſuppreſt the ſtruggling 
Paſſion, 
That tore my very Vitals to get free. 
I told thee that I lov'd thee, iny Armida; 
I told thee not how far, that thou ſhalt ſee; 
Then with thoſe Eyes, that thro the Stars ſee 
Fate, 
Look pon, mine, and thro' them, view my 
Soul ; 
Say, Do I love thee now, art thou yet ſatisfy'd? 
Arm. Prodigious Alteration in a Moment! 
Thou do'ſt not only love, but thou art Love; 
Come to my Heart, and feel it leap to meet 
thee. 
Rin. Why wouldſt thou urge me to this 
fatal Weakneſs, 
That has undone us both? And why return it 
With that bewitching Softneſs, which afreſh 
Muſt plunge me in the Torments of the 
Dama'd ? 
Why 
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Why wouldſt thou ſharpen thus the cruel 
Sting, i ; 
Of that —— Neceſſity which now, 
O curſed Hour! Eternally divides us? 
| [Breaks from her. 
Arm. Ah Gods! Ah Wretch! Ah curſt 
perfidious Wretch ! 
Blaſt him, ye Lightnings, and, ye Furies, tear 
him; 
The Traytor has diſſembled Tenderneſs, 
To torture me the more. 
Ria. Now, now, O all ye Heav'nly 
Pow'rs, defend me, 
In this firſt dreadſul Momeat of my Life! 
Not from the Danger ot her potent Art, 
But from myſelf, ye Eternal Pow'rs, defend 
me! 
Arm. Now, now, Tartarian Deities, re- 
venge me! | 
But hold; What Fury want I but my own ? 
Mine is the Wrong, the Vengeance {hall 
| be mine: | 
Die, Traytor, [ Holds up her Dagger. 
Rin, Do, ſtrike, and pierce thy Image here, 
ard... ET oe 
That nothing but a Dagger can remove it. 
[Preſenting his Breaſt. 
Arm. What has he ſaid? And canſt thou 
pierce him now ? | 
I can, for his is a perfidious Tongue, | 
But m"_ = Pit his Loveſick Eyes, ſpeak 
ruth ; a 
I cannot hurt him with that melting Look : 
| T 3 Love 
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Love in his Eyes defends him. Curſe on 
thy Tenderneſs, 
Then pierce thyſelf, then ſtab him here. 


Rin. Oh Heav'ns! TIME 


What halt thou done? The Dagger's in thy 
Boſom. 
Arm. Could I oblige thee more? 
Now I prevent thy barbarous Deſign ; 
This was the only Way, I had to abandon 
thee. 
Rin. I have a Soul that loves, and dares 
| like yours, 
And thus 
Arm. Ah hold, Rinaldo, hold, if Lam dear 
to thee, 
By that dear Love, I here conjure thee, hold! 
Throw down that curſed Inſtrument of 
Death, 
J can with Conſtancy ſupport my Wound; 
J dic to think of thine. 
Rin. Ho! there; Pheniſſa, Help! Ubaldo, 
Carlo ! ; ; 
Arm. Alas! thou call'ſt in vain, I die, 
Rinaldo. | 
Rin. What will become of me? thou 
bleed'ſt to Death, 
And yet no Succour's nigh. 
Let me ſupport thy lovely fainting Limbs, 
Back to the Palace where Pheniſſa waits thee; 
Now, where's Ambition, 


Arm, 
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Arm. If I wou'd Live, I want no Mortal 
Aid; 3 

A Thouſand pow'rful Spirits round me wait, 

Hark ! how they, groaning all, deplore my 


Fate 
Hark ! how their Lyres reſound a rueful 


Strain, 
Which ſhews them ſenſible of all my Pain. 
Rin. O Grief! O infinite Exceſs of Woe ! 
That makes the very Damn'd, with piercing 


Moan, 
Lament our Sorrows, and forget their own. 


The EN D of the Fourth ACT. 


Tx ACT 
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ACT Y. 


Enter Rinaldo, Armida, Pheniſſa. 


RIVNAL DO. . 


NV you and Heav'n have perfected 
my Joy, 
And all I wou'd have ask'd, prevented: 
Thou haſt renounc'd thy Faith, renounc'd 
thy Art, 
And thy Wound is not Mortal ; my Friends 


too 
My Friends will all be raviſh'd ; I'll but ſeek 
them, 
And with them, i in a Moment, Tl! return. 
Arm, Wilt thou begone then ? 
Rin. I muſt, it is in Order to our Hap- 
| " pines, 
Arm. I know it, and yet, methinks, tis 
| * Death to part with thee. 
Rin. It is but tor a Moment. 
Arm. But yet that Moment ſure will 
break my Heart. 
How dolefully it beats with dy ing Blows ? 
As if with thee my very Soul departed. = 
ow 
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How would eternal Separation plague me? 
But ſee, Rinaldo, there, look here, 3 
What mean theſe wing'd ill Omens of the 
1 
That paſſing bruſh me with their deadly 
Pinions, | | 25 
And ſeem the forlora Hope of Fate? 
Rin. I ſee nothing. 
Phen. Nor I. ö 
Arm. Is it poſſible? nor hear you any 
Voice? 
Rin. None, but that Voice whoſe Muſick 
charms my Soul. 
Arm. Nor you? 
Phen. Nor I. 

Arm. Hark | how it cries again, Prepare, 
Armida, wes TY | 
Diſpatch, we're grown impatient of Delay : 
See, Where we all ſtand ready to receive thee, 

Aſſembled in the Air, we hov'ring ſtand, 
And inſtantly expect thee. 
Rin. What do I hear? Her Mind is much 
diſturb'd, 
And Danger's imminent. I muſt be ſwift, 
On Wings of Fear, which thou haſt lent, I'll 


* 
And in a Moment with my Friends return. 
Phen. My Lord. [Juſt as he goes out. 
Arm. What want you? 
Phen. 3 I thought my Lord Rinaldo 
call'd, | 
Arm. Sure fo he did, for ſee he turns this 
Fa. | 
—- And 
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And ſeems to beckon to you; 
Fly, to know what he wants. 
; [She goes after him to the Door. 
Rin. Wants the Queen any thing, Pheniſſa? 
Phen. No, my Lord. 
Rin, Why am I call'd then ? 
Phen. My Lord, 
I have ſomething of Importance to impart 
to you, , 
Which the Queen muſt not hear. 
Rin. I am now in haſte, my impatient 


Friends expect me, 
PIl inſtantly return. [Exit, 
Phen. You will! why then the Sun, that 
all Things ſees, 


Sees not a Wretch that's ſo forlora as I am: 
Return! for what! To bear the Queen to 
Paleſtine ? | 
Whither muſt I tranſport myſelf? to Syria? 

Without Armida ! or to Goafrey's Army? 

Thou! thou the Mortal Foe to their Re. 
ligion |! 

But ſuch Armida was! Renounce thy Faith! 

Thou haſt a Queen's Example! 

Suppoſe I ſhould ? alas! I have an Art, 

An Art, which Chriſtians utterly abhor, 

And that, I never, never can renounce : 

Her, all th' Infernal Powers obey'd, attracted 

By ſupreme Knowledge, and by ſovereign 


Beauty 
For in her Face, they ſaw the bright Re- 
flection 


Of that refulgent Place, from which they — 
ut 


| 
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But I, alas! O dire Remembrance! I 

Am by indiſſoluble Contract bound. 

This Voyage I muſt then obſtruct, or periſh! 

Then his Return I muſt obſtruct, or periſh : 

But the black Stratagem that Fate ſuggeſts, 

Perhaps may touch Armida's precious Lite: 

No, by Diſcovery of the Truth at laſt, 

I can prevent that dire Calamity. 
Arm. What ſays Rinaldo? 
Phen. What ſaid your dolctul Hezrt at his 

Departure ? 

What ſaid the wing'd ill Omens of the Air? 

And what the Voices of the Eternal Beings ? 

Hear them once more! Ye Spirits, now aſſiſt 

me. [Waves her Wand. 


Spirit riſes and ſings. 


Spi. Ah Queen! ah wretched Queen] give er, 
Ceaſe, ceaſe with hopeleſs Fire to burn, 
Ah! ceaſe his Abſence to deplore : 
Who now, even now, forſakes the Shore, 
And never, never will return, 
No never ſee thee more. [Siaks. 


Phen, What ſay they now ? 
Arm. Gods! I am tortur'd, I am ſtung to 


Madneſs ! CAſide. 
Let em ſay what they will, I'll not believe 
'em. 


Phen. Will you give Credit to Rinaldo then? 
dince you muſt - 


ſaid, 


ow what he himſelf has 


Arm; 
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Arm. Ah, Gods! and was it that? 
Phen. And was it that? what cou it 
be but that? 
Or what could he declare but that, 
Which you were not to hear ? 
He coldly bad me comfort you. 
Arm. Ah! Comfort from a Devil? but be 
| huſh'd! | [ Aſide, 
Be huſh'd, mySoul, but only for this Moment: 
And be as mad as all the Winds the next. 
And ye, ye Tyrant Gods, unleſs y' are pleas'd 
To ſee Perfidiouſneſs paſs unreveng'd, 
While thus you plague the Creature of your 
Hands, 
Only for too much Truth, for too much 
Love; 
Aſſiſt my enfeebled Arm this once, and then 
Hurl all your Thunders at my wretched 
| Head, 
And take your willing Victim. 
Phen. So, ſhe reſents it greatly: 
I ſee a noble Fury in her Eyes. 
Arm. Why then Rinaldo's gone? 
Pyhen. Moſt certainly. 
Arm. Confuſion ! I muſt now make haſte: 
I ſhall be mad too ſoon elſe. 
But how durſt you, my Slave! conceal his 
Treaſon ? 
How did you dare t'abet his damn'd Deſign? 
Phen, To abet it 
Arm. Ay, how did you dare t' abet it? 


Phen. Hell had ſuggeſted 
Am. 
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Arm. What? 
Phen, Why, that you 
Arm. Die, and conſult it better. 
[Stabs Pheniſſa, ſþe dies. 
So! *rwas exactly levell'd at thy Heart: 
Would I had always taken Aim as juſtly. 
And haſt thou thus forſaken me! what me! 
Me, couldſt thou then forſake ! Is't poſſible ! 
Me, that had laid out all my Soul upon thee ! 
That willingly, that gladly, would have dy'd 
for thee! 
And could'ſt thou not be fatisfy'd, unleſs 
Thou murderſt me thyſelf! O wretched 
Man! 
Can ye ſee this! ye Gods! and not Re- 
venge it! 
Revenge it then, Revenge it then, ye Devils! 
Who with Abhorrency and Deteſtation, 
Foretold this more than Deviliſh Act! 
They hear thee not! my Spirits too have 
left me. 
But behold! 
Pheniſſa there lies dead! Rinaldo's gone! 
Whither muſt I go! Ha! where am I left! 
Thrice has yon Planet wain'd, and thrice 
increas'd, 
Since I came flying to theſe Iſles of Fortune: 
In all which Time no Footſtep has appear'd, 
Of any Human Creature-here inhabiting, 
Nor has one Sail been ſeen to dare the Winds 
Upon this unknown Ocean! But this Morning 
Iſeem'd to be the Darling Care of Heav'n ! 
The pow'rfull'ſt Queen of all the Eaſtern 
World ! The 
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The Adoration of Mankind : O dreadful 
Change! | 

But have I not one Friend in Heav'n or 
Hell ? 

Yes! oneT have : then let him come ! Come, 
Death! 

Come, thou moſt Generous of th' Immortal 

| Pow*rs ! 

The only God, that's true to the Unhappy ; 

Thus let me guide thee to my faithful Heart : 

Take heed, how thou a ſecond Time miſtak'ſt! 

Oh Gods! thou haſt a ſecond Time miſtaken! 

And1 _ now not Strength enough t aſſiſt 
thee ! | 

Yet haſt thou done thy Work! and tho' 
thy Hand 

Is flow, I find *tis ſure. [ Noiſe without. 

What's that a Noiſe ! 

The trampling ſure of Feet, which this 

| Way tend. Ib 

O all ye Pow'rs ! the Chriſtians are returning 

Is it my Weakneſs that deludes my Eyes, 

Qr has the barbarous Man relented ? Ha! 

He has, he has! O all ye Eternal Pow'rs! 

What have I done! Now, Death, forbear a 
Moment! ; 

That with my dying Breath I may upbraid 
him : 

That _ my dying Breath I may forgive 


im 
And that my Soul may, bleſſing him, expire. 
Enter 
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Enter Rinaldo, Urania, Ubaldo, Carlo. 


Ura. Not far from hence you know you 
left Armida. 


The 5 tage is darken'd. 


Rin. A very little further on the Right : 
Upon a ſudden *tis exceeding dark. 
Ura. Yes, with a Darkneſs foreiga to the 
Place: 
A Fog, that ſteaming from the Mouth of Hell, 
Doubles the N ative Horrors of the Night: 
Be cautious! cautious, how thou tread'ſt, 
Rinaldo; 4 
Leſt, blind! vided by thy Head-ſtrong Love, 
Thou — felt on Deſpa fir! wn 
Whom left you with drmida ? 
Rin, Pheniſſa. 
Ura. Armida's Evil Genius bore that Name, 
The Source of all her Woes. 
Arm. Oh curs'd Pheniſſa! haſt thou then 
detray'd me! 
It poſſible ? 
Carl. Angels, and all ye Hoſts of Heav'n, 
defend me 
What diſmal Shape is this ? 
[Srumbling on Pheniſſa. 
Ura. The Remnant of that Wretch that 
was Pheniſſa. 
Rin. Look down upon me, ye eternal 


Powers! 
Pheniſſa! where! Oh where! Ura, 
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Ura, Where! here! Look, here Rinaldo, 
Now ſee thou ſhew'ſ thyſelf a Man ! a Man! 
That's not enough. Be what thou art, a Hero! 


| And then with ſtedfaſt Eyes, and Heart, un- 


ſnaken, 
Behold ill Fate lie there, 
Rin. Oh! Oh! | 
Nor Man, nor Hero can ill Fate reſiſt, 
And thus it tears me down; All-conquering 
Death, 
Thou art indeed the griezly King of Terrors 
Ubal. Son of Bertoldo ! be thyſelf this 
Moment. | 
Car. Think of thy Glory! 
Tal. Think of paſt Trophies, and of 
| future Triumphs! 
Car, Think that the Army of the Eaſt 
ſurveys thee! 
Ura. Think that a Thouſand Demi. gods 
ſurround thee. 
Rin. O my Armiaa ! 
Arm. And art thou come, my Hero ! Art 
thou mine! 
Take, take myfleetingLife l ye envious Pow 'rs 
For Life with thee, exceeded Mortal Hap- 
pineſs. DE” 
Rin. What wrought this dreadful Work 
of Fate! 
_ Ura, Leave that Diſcovery to me, Rinaldo! 
For know, that in Three Minutes ſhe expires. 
Rin. Heart-rending ſound ! has Heav'n 
expreſly form'd | 


My Soul, for her alone! and will it part us ? 
2 8 


* 
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For ever part us! We'll not part a Moment: 
Bchold her with my Eyes! ye Heav'ns! and 
ſpare her. 1. 
Ura. Thy Pra y'rs are all deliver'd to the 
Winds, | 
Heav'n hears not; and ſhe dies. | 
Rin. O fad Reward of Conſtancy Divine! 
Arm. Tis the dread Puniſhment of Law- 
leſs Love ! | 
Rin. Oh Faith! Oh matchleſs Truth! op- 
preſt by. Fate; 
For Truth itſelf embody'd lies in thee, 
And with its Beauty charms the admiring 
World. 1 
Ura. Tis not for Man to cenſure Heav'n's 
Decrees 3 | 
As it kaows how to puniſh, it can recompence? 
By impious Arts, ſhe drew thee to her Arms ! 
NoSacredRites prepar'd the unlicens'd Way: 
For which, by Heav*n's ſevere Decree, {le dies 
A terrible Example. 
But yet becauſe her Faith, her Truth, her 
Conſtancy; 
Seem'd to have more than Human Virtue 
in them, | 
And ſhe expires Repentant ; 
Heav*n, that in all its Sacred Diſpenſations, 
Makes the Perfection of its Juſtice ſhine ; 
A more than Mortal Recompence ordains 
for them : 
For afcer- both your Mortal Dates are paſt, 
Here in this bliſsful Region of the Air; 
Thou ſhalt for ever live, with thy Armide, 
U Arm, 
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Arm. Nay, then, you Pow'rs ! you make 
Amends for all: Os 
Theſe, theſe are Sounds, which can make 

Death delightful. | 
Ura. Thus, with the Motion of this ſacred 
Wand, 
J, in a Moment, drive away the Miſts 
That cloud your Mortal Eyes. 


Scene opens, and diſcovers Fame, Heroes and 
Heroines in the Clouds. 


And now behold! | 
If that your Eyes can bear Immortal Splendor, 
Behold where, hov'ring on her Golden Wings, 
Bright Fame illuminates her Godlike Equi- 
age. 
Heros ana Heroines, in the Air aſſembled, 
A Thouſand Glorious Forms that live 1n 
Pleaſures; | 
To Mortals inconceivable : 
With theſe you ſhall for ever live; 
O'er theſe you ſhall for ever reign, 
For ever reign united. ; 
Arm, Thou kindeſt, deareſt, beſt of Men, 
farewell! 
I come, ye Pow'rs! 
Rinaldo! let no Grief come near thy Soul: 
In inſupporta ble Delight I die. [ Dies. 
Rin. Break, Heart, this very Moment! 
Cruel Pow'rs! 
Why am I ſuch a Wretch, that Death 
avoids me : 
Faith, 
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Faith, Beauty, Truth, and Conſtancy, 
farewell; 
For a ſhort Time, farewell; farewell, ye 
Heroes, f 
Who in your Manſions of the Air expect me. 
Death! who ſhou'd join me to you here, 
avoids me: 
Then to Jeruſalem I'll fly, and there 
Provoke him, and compel him, to unite me; 
Eternally to You and my Armida. 


Ura. There Pl proclaim, how He, who 
rules Above, 
Takes ſevere Vengeance of Unlawful Love. 


Exeunt Omnes. 
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1 ſome, fiue Sparks, methinks, in jonder Rows, 
The brave Rinaldo, a Barbarian ſhows : 

His leaving for «. Camp his Anirous Care, 

Is a rude Thing they ll ner forgive, they ſwear : 

They ne er could think ſo bart*rouſly, they ſay ; 

No, that Toung Hero's mere Reverſe are they ; 

On his young Cheeks, Love's charming Pow'r abides, 

While in his Manly Breaſt, the God of War reſides: 

In their ſoft Hearts, 1en Thouſand Loves have 

Places; 
But Mar's ſtern God, dwells on their dreadful 
Faces, 

While the late War in all its Fury rag'a, 

1hey n&er with Gauls in Belgian Plains engog'd : 

Nor Towring Fame on Alpine Mountains ſought, 

Bat here, wich frigefal Looks, white others fag 

They 2uarded the weak Plates they had Bought. 

But lou, who to your Country, and your Fame, 

Great Souls ! ſtill ſacrsfic'd your Am'rous Klame : 

Who, in each [ting Seaſan of Deſire, 

Left the bright Dames, that ſet your Souls on Fire, 

To follow W1iL tian; forcing France to yield, 
And hunting Glory thro? the Duſty Field; 

Toa, ſure, with Pleaſure, ſhould Rinaldo v7/em, 
| ho leſs deſerves Immortal Fame than Jou: 

He flew from a polluted Beauty's Arms, 

Ana from the Infinence of malignant Charms, 

Toa from ſuch Beauty, and ſuch Vertae flew, 

As might enamour Gods as well as log. 


And 
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And you, Bright Nymphs 
Whom for a Time the Noble Touths forſook, 

With Pleaſure may on loſt Armida look : 

Since by her Weakneſs, your high Merit ſhines ; 
And to your Praiſe, the rudeſt Heart inclines. 

She, to retain her Hero in her Arms, 

The utmoſt Force exerted of her Charms. 

Jou, when their Glory ſummon'd yours away, ; 


Jour Looks rebated, and relax'd your Sway, 
By which you force ev Savages H obey. 
Jour Country's Happineſs you firſt acſign'd, | 
To that the Darlings of yoar Souls 722 ö 0 
And ſent them Death, or Viftory, to find. 

O Roman Virtue ! which, its Thal paſt, 
Well merits the Reward it meets at laſt : 
For ſince with Peace the Noble Touths retur 
They for ſuch Worth with double Fires have burn'd. 
May long Fruition but foment the Flames, 
And be your Loves Immortal as your Fames. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE bet Things here below, are 
| A | liable to be corrupted, and the 
90 better Things are in their own 
A Natures, the more miſchievous are 
= they, if corrupted. For that which 
is ſuperlatively Good in itſelf, can be corrupted 
by nothing but extraordinary Malice. Since then 
the Stage is acknowledg'd by its grenteſt Aaver- 
faries, to be in itſelf good, and inſtrumental to 
the Inſtraction of Mankind, nothing can be more 
unreaſonable than to exhort People to ruin it, in- 
ſtead of reforming it, ſince at that Rate we muſt 
think of aboliſhing much more important Eſt abliſh- 
ments. Tet that is apparently the Deſen of Mr. 
Collier*s Book, tho his Malice infinitely ſurpaſſing his 
Ability (as it certainly does, whatever ſome People 
may think of him) his Performance is ſomewhat 
aukward. For in the Introduction to his Book, 
he gives you Reaſons why the Stage in general 
ole to be commended ; in the firſt Chapters of his 
Book, he pretends to ſhew Cauſe why the Engliſh 
Stage ought to be reform'd; and in the ſixth and 
af Cer, he pretends to prove by Authority, 
that no Stage ought to be allom d.. In the 
beginning 
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beginning of his Book, he Produces his own Rea. 
ſons why the Stage reform'd ought to be encou. 
rag'd, andin the End of the ſame Book, he brings 
other Mens Opinions to ſhew, that every Stage 
ought to be aboliſh'd ;, and ſo endeavours to ruin 
his own Reaſons by a long Scroll of other Peoples 
Authorities, which is certainly a pleaſant Con- 
deſcenſion ; bat ſuch is the fantaſtick Aumility of 
pedantick Pride! And yet Mr. Collier is very 
right, and very ſincere in his Reaſons, and ver) 
wrong, and very corrupt in his Authorities, As 
| 1 he were ſo great an Enemy to the Truth, that 

e would ſuborn the very Dead, to deſtroy the 


Force of what he himſelf had aſſerted. 


If Mr. Collier bad only atrack'd the Corrup- 


tions of the Stage, for my own Part, I ſhould 


have been ſo far from blaming him, that I ſhould 
have Publickly return d him my Thanks : For the 
Abuſes are ſo great, that there is a Neceſſity for 
the reforming them; not that I think, that, with all 
its Corruptions, the Stage has debauch*d the 
People: I am fully convinc'd it has not, and I 
believe I have ſaid enough in the following Treatiſe 
to convince the Reader of it. But this is certain, 
That the Corruptions of the Stage, hinder its 
Efficacy in the Reformation of Manners, For, 
beſides that Vice is contrary to Virtue, it renders 
the Stage little and contemptible ; for nothing but 
Virtue can make any Thing awful and truly great, 
and nothing but was is awful and truly great, can 
be univerſally reſpected, and by that means in 4 
Condition to influence the Minds of the People. 
For this Reaſon, as ] ſaid above, If Mr, Collier 


had 
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had only attgck'd the Licentiouſneſs of the Stage, 


in ſo fair a manner as he ought to have done it, 
I had return d him my Thanks, but when I foand 
by his laſt Chapter, that his Deſign was againſt 
the Stage itſelf, I thought I could not ſpend a 
Month more aſefully, than in the Vindication of 
*#. 
W Buſineſs, therefore, is a Vindication of the, 
Stage, and not of the Corruptions or the Abuſes of 
it. And, therefore, I have no further meddled with 
Mr. Collier*s Book, than as I have had Occaſion 
to ſhew, That he = endeavour'd 4 — ſome 
things paſs for Abuſes, either of th: Stage in 
— 151 the agli Ah >, 
waich are ſo far from being Abuſes, that they may 
be 1ccounted Excellencies. | 
This little Treatiſe was conceiv'd, diſpos'a, 

tranſcrib'd and printed in a Month, and he on 
that very Account, it may not be wholly free from 
Error, yet this I can aſſure the Reader, That I 
have induſtriouſly endeavour'd not to err; tho I 
verily believe that Mr. Collier induſtriouſly en- 
deavour'd to err, as far as he thought it might be 
conſiſtent with the Deceiving of others. 

The Method that T have uſed, has been this : I have 
endeavour'd to ſhew, That the Stage in general, is 
4 to the Happineſs of Mankind, to the Mel - 

are of Government, and the Advancement of . 
Religion : And under the Head of Government, I 
have endeavour d to prove, that the Stage does 
not encourage Revenge, as Mr. Collier aſſerts 
in his laſt Chapter; and that by encouraging 
Pride, which is another Thing that he charges 


upon 
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upon it, it provides for the Happineſs ticular 
Rem, and Ys ar oh I — ae to 
bew, too, in Defence of the Engliſh Stage, that 
it is to be commended for its Impartiality, and ex- 
empting no Degree or Order of Men from Cenſure. 
I ſaw very well, that there was no proceeding an 
farther in the Vindication of it : For no Man can 
make any reaſonable Defence, either for the Im- 
morality or the Immodeſty, or the unneceſſary 
wanton Prophaneneſs, which are too juſtly 
charg d upon it. But for the particalay Gentle. 
men which Mr. Collier has attack*d in ſome par- 
ticular Paſſages, which he has induſtrioaſly cull d 
from their Writings, I could make a wery good 
Defence for ſeveral of em, if I were not ſatisfied 
that they mere abler to defend themſelves. 
le has treated them, indeed, with the laſt Diſ- 
dain, and the laſt Contempt, not conſidering, that 
doing it, he 'has treated all at the ſame rate, 
who profeſs an Eſteem for them, that is, all the 
Town, He has given them ſome Language which 
muſt be reſented by all who profeſs Humanity, 
For, Mr. Collier is ſo far from having ſhewn 
in his Book, either the Meekneſs of a true Chri- 
ſtian, or the Humility of an exemplary Paſtor, 
that he has neither the Reaſoning of a Man of 
Senſe in it, nor the Style of 4 Polite Man, nor 
the Sincerity f an Honeſt Man, nor the Hu- 
manity of a Gentleman, or a Man of Letters. 
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CHAP. I. 


That the STacs i Inſtrumental 
to the Happmeſs of Mankmd. 


| ZzOTHING can more ſtrongly 
recommend any Thing to us, 

[28 than the aſſuring us, that it 
vin improve our Happineſs. 

== For the chief End and Deſign 
of Man is to make himſelf happy. "Tis 
what he conſtantly has in his Eye, _—_- 
order 
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order to which, he takes every Step that he 
makes: In whatever he does, or he does 
not, he deſigns to improve or maintain his 
Happineſs. And *cis by this univerſal Prin- 
ciple, that God maintains the Harmony, and 
Order, and Quiet of the reafonable World. 
It had indeed, been an Inconſiſtency in 
Providence, to have a made a Thinking and 


| Reaſoning Creature, that had been indif. 


ferent as to Miſery and Happineſs ; for God 
had made ſuch a one only to diſturb the reſt, 
and, conſequently, had ated againſt his 
own Deſign. 

If then I can ſay enough to convince the 


Reader, That the Stage is inſtrumental to 


the Happineſs of Mankind, and to his own 
by conſequence, it is evident that I need ſay 


no more to make him eſpouſe irs Intereſt. 


I ſhall proceed then to the proving theſe 
Two Things. 


Firſt, That the Stage is iaffrumental to 
the Happineſs of Mankind in general. 

Secondly, That it is more particularly in- 
ſtrumental to the Happineſs of Engliſhmen. 


| The Stage is inſtrumental to the Happi- 
neſs of Mankind in general. And here it 
will be neceſſary to declare, What is meant 


by Happineſs, and to proceed upon that. 


By Happineſs then, T never could under- 
ſtand any thing elſe but Plealure ; for I 


never could have any Notion of Happloh, 
| that 
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that did not agree with Pleaſure, or an 
Notion of Pleaſure, that did not agree with 
Happineſs. I could never poſſibly conceive 
how any one can be happy without being 
pleas'd, or pleas'd without being happy. 
'Tis univerſally acknowledg'd by Mankind, 
that Happineſs conſiſts in Pleaſure, which is 
evident from this, that whatever a Man 
does, whether in Spiritual or Temporal Af. 
fairs, whether in Matters of Profit or Di- 
verſion, Pleaſure is, at leaſt, the chief and the 
final Motive to it, if it is not the immediate 
one. And Providence ſeems to have ſuffi- 
ciently declared, That Pleaſure was intended 
for our Spring and Fountain of Action, when 
it made it the Incentive to thoſe very Acts by 
which we propagate our Kind, and preſerve 
Ourſelves. As if Self-love without Pleaſure, 
were inſufficient for either ; for, as I myſelf 
have known ſeveral, who have choſen rather 
to die, than $0 go through tedious Courſes 
of Phyfick; ſo, I make no doubt, but ſe- 
veral would have taken the ſame Reſolution, 
rather than have ſupported Life by a = 
petual Courſe of Eating, which had difter'd 
in nothing from a Courſe of Phylick, if 
Eating and Pleaſure had not been Things in- 
ſeparable. Now as *tis Pleaſure that obliges 
Maa to preſerve himſelf, it is the very ſame 
that has ſometimes the Force to prevail upon 
him to his own Deſtruction. For, as Mon- 
ſieur Paſcal obſerves, The very Men who 
Hang, and who Drown themſelves, are in- 

| ſtigated 
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ſtigated by the ſecret Pleaſure which they 
have, from the Thought chat they ſhall be 
freed from Pain. : / 

Since therefore, Man, in every Thing that 
he does, propoſes Pleaſure to himlelf, it 
follows, that in Pleaſure conſiſts his Happi- 
neſs. ' But tho? he always propoſes it, he 
very often falls ſhort of it; for Pleaſure is not 
in his own Power, ſince, if it were, it would 
follow from thence, that Happineſs were in 
his Power. The Want of which has been 
always the Complaint of Men, both Sacred 

nd Secular, in all Ages, in all Countries, 
and in all Conditions. Mas that is born of 4 
 Whman is but of few Days, and full of Trouble, 
ſays Job, ch. xiv. ver. 1. Of the ſame Nature 
are the Two Complaints of Horace, which 
are ſo fine, and ſo poetical, and ſo becoming 
of the beſt Antiquity. 


Scandit eratas vitioſa naves 
Cura; nec turmas equitum relinquit, 
Oqor cer vis, Q agente nimbos 


Ocyor Euro. For. Ode 16. Lib. 2. 


And that other, in the Firſt Ode of the 
Third Book. 


| Timor, & mine 
Scandunt eodem, quo dominus : neque 
Decedit erata triremi, & | 
Poſt equitem ſedet atra cura. 
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10 ſhort, they who, have made the moſt 
efleftjons on it; have been the moſt ſatis», 
a it; ang, above all, Philoſophers, who, 
by. che volumigous Inſtr -utions, by 12 la- 
4. — Directiogs, Which they ha ve 
foſterity, have; eclared themſelves eaſe 
that E happy, is à very difficult Thi 
the Reaſon why 1 of all 
have 2 Pag it ſo difficült, is, 
they always e e to we cher Hap: 7 
pineſs to Reaſon, Ls a one. would thin 
chat Experience m 805 ave convincd them 
of the 10 ly, of ſuch a Deſign, becauſe they 
bad ſeen, that, the moſt Thi lig andthe 
moſt eaſonable; had always moſt com 
in” $* 
r Reaſon may often Midi us, an 
make us miſerable, by ſetting, our Impo- 
ce, 2 our Guile, before us; bur that 
whigh J wax bes, is the maintaining 
in a languiſhing State of  Indifference; 
Try perhaps, is more remov'd; from 
Pleaſure, than it is from Affliction, and 
which may be faid to be the ordinary State 
en. 

It is plain then, that Reaſon, by main 
taining, us in that State, is an Impediment 
to our Pleaſure, which is our Happineſs : 
For to be pleas LR Man mutt come out of 
his 40 State; Now nothing in this Life 
tan bring him out of it, bor actes oe * 
which dean pretends to comba . 7 
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Nothing but Paſſion, in effect, can pleaſe 
us, which every one ma khow by Experi- 
etice : For when any Man is pleas'd, he 
may 4 by Reflection, that at the ſame 
Pint 1 ' mord. The Pleaſure: that 
any Man mexts with ofreneſt, A the Plea- 
ſure of Senſe: © Let = one: examine himſelf 
m that, and he will nd, that the Pleaſure 
is wing to Paſſion; for the Pleafure 
vaniſhes with the Defire, and is ſucceeded 
y Loathing” which is a fort of Grief. | 
Since not bing But Plezfare can make us 
it follows, that to be very happy, 
we mult be much pleas'd; and ſince nothing 
but ug _ — us, it follows, that to 
155 very asd, we mult be very 
Ho 2 ks Fptenk io Proof, or, if it 
perienee would be a very convincing 
906, 925 any one may find, when he has 
4 Tak of Pfeaſure, that he is exrreme- 
mov 
Wale th! vety Height ind Fulief of Plea 
fure hic We are promis in aflother Life, 
muſt, we are rol; proceed from Paſſion, or 
ſomething which reſembles Paſſion. At 
leaſt, Ver e has ſo mugh AF pretended that 
it. wift- be the Reſult of Reiſon. For we 
err then b -deliverd from theſe mortal 
rgans, and eaſon: ſhall then be no more. 
We ſhall then no;more have Occaſion from 
Premiſes to draw Concloffons, and a "long 
Train of Cbffſequences; for, becoming 2 
Spirlt, , and all Knowledge, we ſhall fee 
2 Things 
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Things as they are: We ſhall lead the glo- 
rious Life of Angels, a Life exalted above 
all Reaſon, a Lite conſiſting of Ecſtaſy and 
„ 3.77 17 ie 1:42 
Thus is ir plain, that the Happineſs, both 
of this Life and the other, is owing to Paſ- 
fion, and not to Reaſon. But though we 
can never be happy by the Force of Reaſon, 
yet, while we. are in this Lite, we cannot 
poſſibly be happy without it, or againſt it, 
For ſince Man is by bis Nature a reaſonable 
Creature, to ſuppoſe Man happy againſt 
Reaſon, is to ſuppoſe him happy againſt 
Nature, which is abſurd and monſtrous. 
We have ſhewn, that a Man muſt be pleas'd, 
to be happy and muſt: be mav'd, to be 
pleas'd; and that topleaſe him to a Height, 
you muſt move him in proportion: But t 
the Paſſions muſt be rais'd after ſuch a man- 
ner, as to take Reaſon along with them. 
If Reaſon is quite overcome, the Pleaſure is 
neither long, nor ſincere, nor ſafe. For how 
many- that have been. tranſported beyond 
their Reaſon, have never more recover'd it? 
If Reaſon reſiſts, a Man's Breaſt becomes 
the Seat of Civil War, and the Combat 
makes him miſerable. For the Paſhons, 
which are in their Natures fa very trouble- 
ſome, are only ſo, becauſe their Motions are 
always contrary to the Motions of the Will; 
as Grief, Sorrow, Shame, and Jealouſy. 
21 that which makes ſome Paſſions in 
heir Natures pleaſant, is becauſe they move 
N f X 2 with 
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with the Will, as Love, Joy, Pity, Hope, 
Terror, and ſometimes Anger. But this is 
certain, that no Paſſion can move ia a full 
Conſent with the Will, unleſs at the ſame 
Time it be approv'd of by the Underſtanding, 
And no Paſſion can be allow'd of by the 
Underſtanding, that is not rais'd by its true 
Springs, and augmented by its juſt Degrees, 
ow in the World it is ſo very rare to have 
our Paſſions thus rais'd, and fo improv'd, 
that, that is the Reaſon why we are ſo 
ſeldom throughly and ſincerely pleas d. But 
in the Drama, the Paſſions are. falſe and 
abominable, unleſs they are mov'd by their 
true Springs, and rais'd by their juſt De- 
grees. Thus are they mov'd, thus are they 
rais'd in every well-writ Tragedy, till they 
come to as great a Height as Reaſon can 
very well bear. Beſides, the very Motion 
has a Tendency to the ſubjecting them to 
Reaſon, and the very Railing purges and 
moderates them. So that the Paſſions are 
ſeldom any where ſo pleaſing, and no 
where ſo ſafe, as they are in Tragedy. 
Thus have I ſhewn, that to be happy, is to 
be pleas'd, and to be pleas'd, is to be mov'd 
in ſuch a manner, as is allow'd of by Rea- 
ſon ; I have ſhewn too, that 'Tragedy moves 
us thus, and conſequently pleaſes us, and 
conſequently makes us happy. Which was 
the Thing to be prov'd. | 
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That the Stage is more particularly Inſtrumental 
to the Happineſs of Engliſhmen, 


W E have ſhewn ia the former Chapter, 
that all Happineſs conſiſts in Pleaſure, 


and that all Pleaſure proceeds from Paſſion ; 
but that Paſſioa to produce Pleaſure, muſt 
be rais'd after ſuch a manner, as to move 
ia Conſent with the Will, and conſequently 
to be allowꝰ'd of by the Underſtanding; u 
which we took an Occaſion to ſhew, That 
Thinking and Reaſoning People, as Philoſo. 
phers, and the like, have made moſt Com- 
plaints of the Miſery of Human Life, be- 
cauſe they have endeavour'd to deduce their 
Happineſs from Reaſon, and not from Pai- 
fion. But another Reaſon may be given, 
and that is, That ſuch People, by reaſon of, 
the Exactneſs or Moroſeneſs of their Judg- 
ments, are too ſcrupulous in the Allowance, 
of the Paſſions; from wheace it proceeds, 
that Things very rarely happen ia Life, 
to raiſe their —_—_ ſuch a Manner, as 
3 ta 
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to approve them to their Underſtandings, 
and, conſequently, to make them move in 
Conſent with their Wills. From whence it 
proceeds, that ſplenetick Perſons are ſo ver 

unhappy, and ſo much harder to be pleas'd, 
than others, which is every Day confirm'd 
by Experience. Indeed, tis obſerv*d every 
Day in ſplenetiek People, that their Paſſions 
move, for the moſt part, with a contrary 
Motion to that of their Wills, and fo af. 
flict them, inſtead of delighting them. 
Now, there is no Nation in Europe, as has 
been obſerv'd above a thouſand times, that 
is ſo generally addicted to the Spleen, as 
the Exgliſßb. And which is apparent to any 
Obſerver, from the reigning Diſtemper of 
the Clime, which is inſeparable from the 
Spleen, from that gloomy and ſullen Tem. 
per, which is generally ſpread through the 
Nation; from that natural Diſcontentedneſs, 
which, make us ſo uneaſy to one another, 
becauſe we are ſo uneaſy to ourſelves; and 
laſtly, from our Jealouſies and Suſpicions, 
which make us ſo uneaſy to ourſelves, and 
to one another, and have ſo often made us 
dangerous to the Government, and, by con- 
ſequence, to ourſelves. Now the Ergliſ 
being more Splenetick than other People, 
and, conſequently, more Thoughtful and 
more Reflecting, and, therefore, more Scru- 
pulous in allowing their Paſſions, and, con- 
ſequently, Things ſeldom happening in Life 
to move their Paſſions ſo agreeably to their 
. 8 Reaſons, 
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Reafons, as to entertain and pleaſe them; 
and there being no true and ſincere Pleaſure, 
unleſs theſe Paſſions are thus mov'd, nor 
any Happineſs without Pleaſure ; it follows, 
That the Engliſh, to be happy, have more 
need, than other People, KY omething that 
will raiſe their Paſſions in ſuch a manner, as 
ſhall be agreeable to their Reaſons, and that, 
by conſequence, they have more need of-the 
Drama. *f | 


'CH A P. II. 

The Ol jectians from Reaſon anſwered. 
UT now we proceed to anfwer Ob- 
A jections, and to ſhew, that we deſign 
to uſe Mr. Collier with all the Fa irneſs 
imaginable; I ſhall not only endeavour: to 
anſwer. all that may be objected from Mr. 
Colier's Book, againſt what I have ſaid in 
the foregoing Chapters, inthe behalf of the 
Stage; L ſay, I-ſhall not only endeavour to 
anſwer this, after I have propounded it in 
the moſt forcible Manner in which it can be 
urg'd, but I ſhall make it my Buſineſs to 
reply to all that has been objected hy other 
Adverſaries, or, that I gan foeſee may be 
bereafter objectre .. 

| X, 4%, The 
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IT̃kbe Objeftions then, againſt what I have 
ſaid in Defence of the Stage in the foregoin 
Chapters, are, or may be, of Three Sorts. 


Firſt, Object ions from Reaſon. 
Secondly, From Authority: And, 
Thirdly, From Religion. 


Firſt, then, I ſhall endeavour to anſwer 
what may be objected from Reaſon, viz. 
That tho' it ſhould be granted, that the 
Theatre makes People happy for the preſent, 
yet i afterwards infallib y makes them 
miſeraà ble: Firſt, by nouriſhing and fomen- 
ting their Paſſions; and, Secondly, by in- 
dulging their Vices, and making them Li- 
bertines: And that 'tis neither the Part of 
a prudent Man, nor a good Chriſtian, to 
make choice of ſuch a momentary Delight, 
as will be follow'd by ſo much Affliction. 
And, firſt, ſay the A dverſaries of the Stage, 
the Drama tends to the making of People 
unhappy, becauſe it nouriſhes and foments 
thoſe. Paſſions; that occaſion the Follies and 
Imprudences, from whence come all their 
Misſortunes. And; eo wt 
: Firſt, It indulges Terror and Pity, and 
tho reſt of the Pa ſſionSnnss *' © 
* Secondly, It not only indulges Love wher 
it is, but creates it where it is not. 4 
Firſt then, ſay they, it indulges Terror, 
Pity, and the reſt of the Paſſions. For, ſays 
2 certain French Gentleman, who is _— 
1 MY w_ 2 ; ; or 
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for Criticiſm, that Purgation which Ariſtotle 
mentions, is merely Chimerical; the more 
the Paſſions in any one are mov'd, the more 
obnoxious they are to be movd, and the 
more unruly they grow. * 
But, by Monſieur De St. Evremont's Favour, 
this is not only to contradict Ariforle, hut 
every Man's Daily Experience. For every 
Man finds, and every Man of Senſe particu- 
larly, that the longer he frequents Plays, the 
harder he is to be pleas'd, that is, the harder 
he is to be mov'd; and when any Man of 
Judgment, who has a long Time frequented 
Plays, happens to be very much touch'd by a 
Scene, we may conclude, That that Scene is - 
very well writ, both for Nature and Art. 
And, indeed, if People who have a long 
Time frequented Plays, are ſo hard to be 
moy*d to Compaſſion, that a Poet is oblig'd 
ſo to contrive his Incidents and his Cha- 
raters, that the laſt ſhall be moſt deplo. 
rable, and the firſt moſt proper to move 
Compaſſion ; may it not be very well ſup- 
pos'd, that ſuch a one will not be over o 
hoxious to feel too much Compaſſion upon 
the View of Calamities, which happen every 
Day in the World, when they, and the 
Perſons to whom they happen, may not ſo 
much as once in an Age, have all the Qua- 
lifications that are requir'd extremely to 
r | | 
But, Secondly, whereas it is upd, that 
the Drama, and particularly Tragedy, 
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manifeſtly indulges Love where it is, and 
creates it where it is not; To this I 
anſwer, That the Love which is ſhewn 
in a, Tragedy, is lawful and regular, or 
it is not. If it is not, why then in a Play 
which. is writ as it ſhould be (for I pretend 
not to defend the Errors or Corruptions of 
the Stage) it is ſhewn unfortunate in the 
Noe . is ſufficient to Fake on 
Audience. averſe from, enga in the Ex- 
ceſſes of that Paſſion. But if * that is 
ſhe wn, is la wful and regular, nothing makes a 
Man happier than that Paſſion. I ſpeak even 
of that immediate Pleaſure which attends 
the Paſſion itſelf. And as it certainly makes 
Him happy for the preſent, ſo there is no Paſ- 
ſion, Which puts a Man upon Things that 
make him happier for the future. For as 
People ha ve, for the moſt part, a very high 
Opinion of the beloved Object, it makes them 
endeavour to become worthy of it, and to 
| Increaſe in Knowledge and Virtue; and not 
only frequently reclaims them from ſome 
groſſer Pleaſures, of which they were fond 
before, but breeds in them an utter De- 
8 of N „ pnonevrel Vices, dy 
ave been fo much in uſe in Exgland, for 
theſe laſt Thirty Years, 4 ths | ; 
But now we come to the Second pretended 
Reaſon, why the Drama tends to the making 
of Men unhappy, and that is, ſay the Adver- 
ſaries of the Stage, becauſe it encourages and 
indulges their Vices. To which I 9 
9555 A — 


* 


That the Drama, and particularly Tragedy, 
in its Purity, is ſo far from having that Ef- 


fect, that it muſt of neceſſity make Men Vir- 
tuous ; Firſt, becauſe it moderates the Paſ- 


ſions, whoſe Exceſſes cauſe their Vices 4 
Secondly, becauſe it inſtructs them in their 
Duties, both by its Fable, and by its Sentences, 
por here they ſtart an Obje&ion, which 
me imagine a ſtrong one, which- is, That 
the Nation has been more corrupted ſinoe 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Drama, upon the 
Reſtoration, than ever it was before. To 
which I anſwer, < 8 | 
Firſt, That that Corruption 'of Manners, 
tho? it ſhould be granted to proceed. from 
the Stage, can yet only proceed from the 
licentious Abuſes of it, w 
tends to defend. But, | 
Secondly, We affirm, That this Corrup- 
tion of Manners cannot be reafonably faid ro 
proceed, no not-even from thoſe palpable 
Abuſes of the Stage, which we will not pre- 
tend to ,vindicate. | 
Firſt, For if the Corruption of Manners 
proceeded from the Abuſes of the Stage, 
w comes it paſs, that we never heard any 
Complaint of the like Corruption of Man- 
ners, before the Reſtoration of Charles II. 
ſince it is plain, from Mr. Collier Book, that 
the Drama flouriſh'd in the Reign of King 
James I. and flouriſh'd with the like Licen- 
tiouſneſs ? But, bas.” nt 225 


Secondly, 


ich no Man pre- 
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. Secondly,. If this general Corruption of 

Manners is to be attributed to the Abuſes of 
the Stage, from hence ir will follow, that 
there ſhould be the greateſt Corruption of 
Manners, where the Theatres are moſt tre. 
quented, or moſt licentious, which is not 
true; for in France the Theatres are lefs li- 
centious than ours, and yet the Corruption 
of Manners is there as great, if you only 
except our Drinking, which, as I ſhall prove 
anon, can never proceed from any Encou- 
ragement of the Stage. In Germany, and in 
Ttaly, the Theatres are leſs frequented : For 
in Tah they ſeldom have Plays, unleſs in the 
Carnival; and ia moſt of the little German 
Sovereignties, they have not conſtant Thea- 
tres. And yet in Germany they drink more, 
and in Italy they are more intemperate in the 
Uſe of Women and unnatural V ices. 

But, Thirdly, The Corruption of Manners 
upon the Reſtoration, appear'd with all the 
Fury of Libertiniſm, even before the Play- 
Houſe was re-eſtabliſh'd, and long before it 
could have any Influence oa Manners; fo 
that another Cauſe of that Corruption is to be 
inquir d after, than the Re-eftabliſhment of 
the Drama; and that can be nothing but 
that beaftly Reformation, which, in the 
Time of the late Civil Wars, was begun at 
the Tail, inſtead of the Head and the Heart; 
and which _ and perſecuted Meas In- 
clinations, inſtead of correcting and convert- 


ing them, which afterwards broke out with 
the 
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the ſame Violence, that a raging Fire does 
upon its firſt getting Vent. And that which 
ave it ſo licentious a Vent was, not only the 

Permiffion, but the Example of the Court 

which, for the moſt part, was juſt arriv? 
from Abroad with the King, where it had 
endeavour'd, by Foreign Corruption, to 
ſweeten, or, at leaſt, to ſoften Adverſity, 
and having ſojourn'd tor a conſiderable Time, 
both at Paris, and in the Low-Countries, 
united the Spirit of the French Whoring, to 
the Fury of the Dutch Dr. So that 
the Poets who writ immediately after the 
Reſtoration, were obliged to humour the 
deprav'd Taſtes of their Audience. For as 
an impenitent Sinner, that ſhould be imme» 
diately tranſported to Heaven, would be 
incapable of partaking of the Happineſs of 
the Place, becauſe his Inclinations and Af. 
fections would not be prepar'd for it; ſoit the 
Poets of theſe Times had writ in a Manner 
urely inſtructive, without any Mixture of 
wdneſs, the Appetites of the Audience 
were ſo far debauch'd, that they would have 
judg'd the Entertainment inſipid; ſo that 
the Spirit of Libertiniſm, which came in 
with the Court, and for which the People 
were ſo well prepar'd, by the Sham Refor- 
mation of Manners, caus'd the Lewdncſs of 
their Plays, and not the Lewdneſs of Plays, 
the Spirit of Libertiniſm. For *tis ridiculous 
to aſſign a Cauſe of ſo long a ſtanding, to ſo 
new, ſo ſudden, and ſo extraordinary an 
; Effect, 
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TY when we may affigh a Cauſe ſo new, 
d probable, and unheard of before, as the 
Inclinations of the People, returning with 
Violence to their natural Bent, upon the 
Encouragement and Example of a Court, 
that was come Home with all the Corrup- 
tions of-a Foreign Luzury ; { that the Sham 
Reformation being, in a great meaſure, the 
Cauſe of that Spirit of Libertiniſm, which 
with ſo much Fury came in with King Charles 
the Second. and the putting down the Play- 
Houſe, beitig part of that Reformation; tis 
evident, that the Corruption of the Nation 
1s ſo far from proceeding from the Play- 
"Houſe, that {x partly proceeds from having 
no Plays at all. Gigs a 0 
Fourthly,. That the Corruption of Man- 
ners, is not to be attributed to the Licen- 
tiouſneſs of the Drama, may appear from the 
Conſideration. of the reigning Vices, I mean, 
thoſe moral Vices which have more imme- 
diate Influence upon Mens Conduct, and, 
conſequeatly, upon their Happineſs. And 
thoſe are chiefly Four. 


1. The Love of Womeii. 
2. Drinking. 

3. Gaming. 

4. Unnatural Sias. 


For Drinking and Gaming, their Exceſſes 
cannot be reaſonably charg'd upon the Stage, 
for the following Rea ſons. | 5 f.. 

5 irſt, 


x 
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Firſt, Becauſe it cannot poſſibly be con- 
ceiv'd, that fo reafonable a Diyerhon as the, 
Drama, can encourage or incline Men to {0 
unreaſonable a. one, as Gaming, or ſo brutal 
a one, as Drunkenneſs. 1 
Secondly, Becauſe theſe Two Vices have 
been made odidus and ridiculous by our, 
Plays, inſtead of being ſhe w agreeable. As 
for Dcunkentiefs, to ſhew the Sinner, is ſuf- 
ficient to diſcredit the Vice; fof a Drunkard, 
of neceſſity, always appears either odious, 
or ridiculous. _ And for a Gameſter, I never 
knew one ſhewn in a Play, but either as a 
Fool, or a Raſcal. 1 
Thirdly, Becauſe thoſe Two Vices flouriſh 
in Places that are too remote, and in Perſons. 
chat ate too abje& to be eocyaragd or in- 
fluenc'd by the Stage, There i rinking 
ad Gaming in the furtheſt North, and the 
furtheſt Weſt, among Peafants, as well as 
among Dukes and Peers. But here, per- 
haps, ſome. viſionary Zealot Will urge, that 
theſe Two Vices,', even in . theſe; temot 
Places, and (iele abject Perſons, proceed 
from the Influence of that Irreligion, which 
is caus'd by the Corxuptions of the Stag 
and will, with as much Reaſon, and as much 
Modeſty, deduce the Lewdneſs Which is 
tranſacted in the Tinl- Mines in Cornwall, and 
in thi Coal-Pirs of Newcaſtle, from the Daily 
Abomiaarions of the Pits. of the TWO Plays 
Houſes, às he Would "derive' the — 
, | 0 
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of the High-Datch Drinking, from the Pro. 
phaneneſs of our Exgliſb Drama. PT 
But what will they ſay then, to thoſe 
Gentlemen, whd neither are ſuppos'd to go 
to our Theatres, rior to converſe much with 
thoſe who do, not to be liable to be cor. 
rupted by them? what will they ſay to theſe 
Gentlemen, if they can be prov'd to have a 
conſiderable Share in the Two fore. men- 
tion'd Vices? What can they anſwer? For 
it would be ridiculouſly abſurd to reply, That 
the Clergy ate corrupted by the Laity, 
whom it is their Huſineſs to convert. But 
Here I think myſelf oblig'd to declare, that I, 
by no means, deſign this as a Reflection 
upon the Church of England, who, I am fatis- 
by, may more juſtly boaſt of its Clergy, 
than any other Church whatſoever ;, a 
Clergy, that are equally Illuſtrious for their 
Picty, and for their Learning: Yet may I 
venture to affirm, that there are ſome amo 
them, who can never 14705 'd to have 
been a by Play-Houſes; who yet 
turn up a Bottle oftner, than they do an 
Hour-Glaſs; who box about a pair of Tables 
with more Fervour, than they do theit 
Cuſhions; contemplate a pair of Dice more 
. tou than the Fathers, or Councils 
and meditate and depend upon Hara 
more than they do upon Providence. 
And as for that unnatural Sin, which 
another growing Vice of the Age, it would 
de monſtrous to urge, that it is, Ws the 0, 
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encourag'd by the Stage; for it is either 
never mentioned there, or mentioned with 
the laſt Deteſtation. 

And now, laſtly, for the Love of Women, 
fomented by the Corruption, and not by the 
genuine Art of the Stage; tho' the Aug- 
menting and Nouriſhing of it cannot be 
defended, yet it may be, in ſome meaſure, 
excus d. 

1. Becauſe it has more of Nature, and 
conſequently more Temptation, and conſe- 

uently leſs Malice, than the preceding 
Three, which the Drama does not en- 
courage. 

2. Becauſe it has a Check upon the other 
Vices, and peculiarly upon that unnatural 
Sin, in the Reſtraining of which, the Happi- 
neſs of Mankind is, in fo evident a Manner; 
concerned. | 

So that of the Four Moral reigning Vices, 
the Stage encourages but one, which, as it 
has been prov'd to be the leaſt of them all; 
ſo it is the leaſt contagious, and the leaſt uni- 
verſal. For in the Country, Fornication 
and Adultery are ſeldom heard of, whereas 
Drunkenneſs rages in almoſt every Houſe 
there: From all which it appears, how 
very unreaſonable it is, to charge the Lewd« 
neſs of the Times upon the Stage, when it 
is evident, that of the Four reigning Morel 
Vices, the Stage encourages but one, and 
that, the leaſt of the Four, and the leaft 
uhiverſal, and a W which has a Check 


upon 
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upon the other Three, and particularly upon 


a 


that amongſt them, which is moſt oppoſite, 
and moſt deſtructive to the Happineſs of 
Mankind. | | 


CHAP. IV. 
The Olbjeitions from Authority anſwered. 


N the next Place, we come to anſwer the 
= ObjeCtions Mr. Collier has brought from 
Authority. The Authorities which he has 
produc'd, are, indeed, very numerous; yet 
only Four of them can be reduc'd under this 
Head, without running into Confuſion: 
Two Poets, and Two Philoſophers. 

The Poets are Ovid, and Mr. Mycherley; 
the Philoſophers, Plutarch, and Seneca. 

The firſt of them is Ovid, in his Book De 
Arte Amandi, and in his Book De Remedio 
Amoris. We have already anſwered the 
laſt, in the preceding Chapter, and ſhall 
now ſay ſomething to the Firſt. The Pal- 
ſage is this: | | 


Sd tu precipue Curvis Venare Theatris 
Hec loca ſunt votis fertiliora tuis. 
Illic invenies quod ames, quod ludere poſſis, 
Quoague ſemel tangas, quodque tenere velis. 


From 
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From whence Mr. Collier ma kes this ſhrewd 


Remark, That the Theatre is the propereſt 
Place in the World to meet, or to find a 
Miſtreſs, and that ſcveral People go thithet᷑ 
on Purpoſe. In anſwer to this, I deſire the 
Reader to peruſe the Verſes which precede; 


Nec fuge niligine Memphitica Templa Juuenca 
Maltas illa facit quod fuit illa Jovi. 


And have we not here a merry Perſon; 
who brings an Authority againſt going to 
Theatres, which is as direct againſt going 
Church? Nay, and upon the very fame 
Account too! But the Poet ſpeaks here of 
a Heathen Temple, ſays Mr. Collier. Well; 
and ſo he does of a Heathen Theatre. But 
what he ſays of the Roman Theatre, is exact. 
ly applicable to ours: And what Reply can 
be. made to that, ſays Mr. Collier? What? 
Why, I wiſh to God that no Reply could be 
made to it. But beſides, if ſeveral People 
go to our Theatres purpoſely ro meet, or 
to find out a Miſtreſs, I think it is plain 
that if there were no Theatres, they woul 
go to other Places: Eſpecially, ſince, as we 
hinted above, when the Theatres are ſhut, 
they frequent other Aſſemblies upon the 
ſame Deligas- But tho' ſome People go to 
the Theatte to meet their Miſtreſſes, yet it 
is evident that molt go to ſee the Play, who, 
it they could not have that Diverſion, 
Y 2 would 
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would, not improbably, go to other Places, 
with far worſe Intentions. 

The next who is produc'd againſt the 
Stage, is Mr. Mycherley, much, I dare ſay, 
apainſt the Aſſent, either of his Will, or his 
Underſtanding : But only for a Jeſt in that 
admirable Epiſtle, which is prefix'd to the 
Plain Dealer. However, even that Jeſt, 
let it be never ſo much oer-ſtrain'd, can 
never be brought to convince us of any 
Thing, but the Abuſes of the Theatre, 
which. I do not pretend to defend; and 1 
thought Mr. Wjcherley had more than made 
' Amends for it, by expoſing Adultery, and 
making it the immediate Cauſe of Olivia's 
Misfortune, in that excellent Play, which 
is a moſt inſtructive, and a moſt noble Satire 
upon the Hypocriſy and Villainy of Man- 
kind: Mr. Whcherley being, indeed, almoſt 
the only Man alive who has made Comedy 

inſtructive in its Fable; almoſt all the reſt, 
being contented to inſtruct by their Cha- 
racters. | 

But what Mr. Collier has ſaid of Mr. 
Mycherley, is ſufficient to ſhew us what 
Candor, nay, and what Juſtice we are to 
expect from this Cenſurer of the Stage, For 
in giving Mr. Wycherley's Character, he has 
ſhewn himſelf invidious and detracting, even 
in his Commendation. For the beſt Thin 
that he can afford to ſay of the greate 
of our Comick Wits, is, That he is a Man 
of good Senſe. Which puts me in Mind of 

a Father 
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a Father in France, over-hearing his Son ſaying 
of the Mareſchal de Turenne, Ma foy, Je 
trouve Monſieur de Turenne, un Jol) Homme: 
Et vous, mons Fils, replies the Father, je vous 
trouve un Foly Sot de parler ainſi, du plus grand 
Homme que la France a porte. How un- 
worthy was it to commend Mr. Whcherley 
for a Thing, which, tho? certainly he has 
in a very great Degree, yet is common to him 
with a Thouſand more; and to take no 
notice of thoſe extraordinary Qualities which 
are peculiar to him alone; his Wit, his 
Penetration, his Satire, his Art, his Cha- 
racters, and, above all, that incomparable 
Vivacity, by which he has happily equall'd 
the Ancients, and ſurpaſs'd the Moderns ! 
But now let us paſs to the Philoſophers, 
I mean the Philoſophers who were not 
Poets; for no Man can be a good Poet, 
who is not a Philoſopher. He has cited 
Plutarch in Four ſeveral Places in his Sym- 
= nope his Book De Audiendis Poetis ; his 
reatiſe De Gloria Athenienſium; and his 
Laconick Inſtitations: For the Two laſt, we 
ſhall ay nothing to them, till we come to 
ſpeak of Government. In the Two firſt, 
Mr. Collier makes Plutarch ſay, that Plays 
are dangerous to corrupt young People, and, 
therefore, Stage-Poetry, when it grows too 
hardy, and licentious, ought to be check'd. 
But I doubt but to make it appear, that 
Mr. Collier has been guilty of Three Things 
ia this very Citation, which are unworthy 
Y 3 the 
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the Candour of a Gentleman, or of a Man of 
Letters. Firſt, he has brought an Authority, 
which can only convince us, that this Philo- 
ſopher did not approve of the Licentiouſneſs 
of the Stage, which Licentiouſneſs we by no 
neans deſign to defend: Such an Authority, 
5 he has brought in a Chapter, deſign d 
jo ſhew, that the Ancients diſapprov'd of 
lays, and the Stage in general. Secondly, 
he has made uſe of the Authority of Plutarch 
againſt the Stage; whereas, that Philoſo- 
pher has ſaid infinitely more in its behalf, 
than he has againſt it, Thirdly, he has 
from Two Tracts of Platarch, llurr'd One 
Citation upon us, in the way of an Argu- 
ment, which is very unlike the Reaſoning of 
that Philoſopher, For in the Firſt Part of 
the Enthymene, he makes Plutarch damn the 
Stage, and the Drama in general; and in 
the Second, conclude againſt them in par- 
ticular, For Plays, ſays he, that is; «fl 
Plays, are dangerous to corrupt young 
People, and, therefore, ſome Plays ought 
to be check d. And why does Mr. Collier 
make the Philoſopher argue after this Jeſuiti- 
cal manner, whea 1t is plain to any Reader, 
that has but common Apprehenſion, that 
fince in the Second Part of the Enthymene, 
Plutarch condemn'd only ſome particular 
Plays; he only ſaid in the Firſt Part of it, 
that ſome particular Plays were dangerous ? 
But let us proceed to Seneca. And ſince it 
highly concerns us, to give a full and ſatis- 
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factory Account of what is objected from 
him, let us cite him at length, as Mr. Collier 
tranſlates him. Seneca complains heartily of 
the Extravagance and Debauchery of the Age: 
And how forward People were to improve in that 
which was naught. That ſcarce any-body would 
apply themſelves to the Study of Nature and 
orality, unleſs when the Play. Houſe was ſbat, 


or the Weather foul. That there was wo body to 


teach Philoſophy, becauſe there mas no body ta 


learn it. But that the Stage had Narſeries, and 


Company enough. This Miſapplication of Time 
and Fancy, made, Knowledge in ſo ill a Condition. 
This was the Cauſe the Hints of Antiquity were 
no better purſued; that ſome Inventious were 


ſunk ; and that ſome Inventions grew downwards, 


rather than otherwiſe, To which I anſwer, 
Firſt, That it is not likely that Seneca ſhould 
condemn the Drama, and the Stage in 
general, fince it is ſo notoriouſly known, 
that he writ Plays himſelf, Secondly, Thar 
by what he ſays, it is evident, that he de- 
claims only againſt the Abuſes of the Thea- 
tre; and thoſe ſuch Abules as have no rela- 
tion to ours; as, for Example, The paſſing 
whole Days together in the Theatre, which 
the Romans oftentimes did. Thirdly, That 
if Mr. Collier would infer from hence, that 
our Theatres are Hindrances to the Ad- 
vancement of Learning, we have nothing to 
do, but affirm, what all the World muſt con- 
ſent to, that Learning is now at a greater 
Height, than ever it was known in England, 
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What we have faid is ſufficient to con- 
found Mr. Collier, but we will not be con- 
tented with that; for here we Triumph, 
here we Inſult, here we have a juſt Occaſion 
to ſhew the admirable Advantage of the 
Stage to Letters, and the incomparable , 
Excellency of the Drama, and, in a more 
peculiar manner, of Tragedy, which ſeems 
purpoſely form'd and deſign'd for the raiſing 
the Mind, and firing it to that noble Emula. 
tion, which is ſo abſolutely neceſſary for the 
Improvement. of Arts. This is a Truth 
which is confirm'd by the Experience of all 
Natians, of all Ages. For whether we 
look upon the Ancients or Moderns ; whe- 

ther we conſider the Athenians or Romans, 
or the French, or Ourſelves, we ſhall find 
that Arts and Sciences, have, for the moſt 
Part, begun, but all of them, at leaſt, begun 
fo proſper, with the Stage; and that, as 
they have flouriſh'd, they have at laſt de- 
clin'd with it. And this we may affirm, 
not only of the more Humane Arts, Poetry, 
Hiſtory, Eloquence, of which the Theatre, 
is certainly the beſt School in the World; 
the School that form'd in a great meaſure, 
thoſe prodigious Diſciples, Cicero and Demo- 
henes ; but we may truly aſſert it of all 
other ſorts of Learning. 
For before Theſpis appear'd in Attica, and 
reduced the Drama to ſome ſort of Form, 
which had nothing but Confuſion before 
| him, they had neither Author nor Know- 
| ary nr ledge 
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ledge amongſt them, that could be eſteem'd 


by Poſterity : That little Knowledge which 


they had of Nature, is to us ridiculous. 
For Moral Philoſophy, they had no ſuch 
Thing, nor Orator, nor Hiſtorian. But as, 
ſoon afcer Theſpis, their Theatre began ro 
flouriſh, all their extraordinary Men, in all 
theſe ſorts, appear'd almoſt together,” Not 
only thoſe who adorn'd the Stage, as Æſchy- 
las, Euripides, and the divine Sophocles ; but 
thoſe Orators, Philoſophers, and Hiſtorians, 
who have ſince been the Wonders of all 
Poſterity, Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, Ariſtotle, 
Pericles, Thucydides, Demoſthenes, Aſchines ; and 
of all their famous Authors who have deſcen- 
ded to us, there was not one, that I can think 
of, but who was alive between the firſt ap- 
pearing of Theſp;, and the Death of Sophocles. 
And, be it ſaid, in a more particular man- 
ner, for the Honour of the Stage, that they 
had no ſuch Thing as Moral Philoſophy 
before the Drama flouriſh'd. Socrates was 
the firſt, who, out of their Theatre, 2 * 
to form their Manners. And, be it ſaid 
to the Immortal Honour of Tragedy, that 
the Firſt and Greateſt of all the Moral 
Philoſophers, not only frequented their 
Theatres, but was employed in Writing 
Tragedies. 3 

And as among the Athenians, Eloquence, 
HIROrYs and Philoſophy, (I ſpeak of the 
= which is 2 wy _ —— Phi- 
loſophy) appear'd and flouriſh'd, upon the 
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Flouriſhing of the Stage, ſo with the Stage 
they at laſt declin'd; for not one of their 
famous Writers have deſcended to us, who 
was born after the Drama was come to 
Perfection; that is, after the full Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the new Comedy. 

As. Dramatick Poetry was the firſt kind 
of Writing that appear'd among the Athe. 
nians; ſo I defy the moſt skilful Man in An- 
tiquity, to name ſo much as one Author 
among the Romans, till Dramatick Poetry 
appear'd at Rome, introduc'd by Livius An. 
dronicus, above Five hundred Years after the 
Building of the City. But when their Stage 
began to be cultivated, immediately a Hun- 
dred Writers aroſe, in Poetry, Eloquence, 
Hiſtory, and Philoſophy, whoſe Fame took 
an equal Flight with that of the Roman 
Eagles, and who, tranſmitting their im- 
mortal Works to Poſterity, continue the 
living Glories of that Republick, and the 
only ſolid Remains of the Roman Greatneſs. 
As with the Roman Stage, the reſt of their 
Arts were cultivated, and improv'd propor- 
tionably ; as with that in the Age of Auguſtus 
Ceſar, about Two hundred Years from the 
Time of - Livius Andronicus, they reach'd 
their utmoſt Height, ſo, with that, they de- 
clin'd in the Reigns of ſucceeding Emperors. 

For the French, *tis yet ſcarce a Hundred 
Years ſince Hardy firſt appear'd among 
them: And Hardy was the firſt who began 


to reform their Stage, and to W it 
| rom 
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from the Confuſion in which it lay before 
him. And tho? I cannot fay, that before 
that Time, the French had no good Writers, 
yet I may ſafely affirm, that they had but 
one, who was generally eſteem'd throughout 
the reſt of Europe: But ro reckon all who 
have ſince been excellent in Poetry, Elo- 
' quence, Hiſtory, and Philoſophy, would cer- 
tainly make a very long, and a very illu- 
ſtrious Roll. Had. | 
Tis Time to come at laſt to ourſelves : 
It was firſt in the Reign of King Henm VIII. 
that the Drama grew into -Form with us : 
It was eftabliſh'd in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and flouriſh'd in that of King 
James I. And tho? I will not preſume to 
affirm, that before the Reign of King 
Henry VIII. we had no good Writers; yer 
I will confidently aſſert, that, excepting 
Chaucer, no, not in any Sort of Writing what- 


ever, we had not a firſt-rate Writer. But 


immediately upon the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Drama, Three Prodigies of Wit appeared all 
at Once, as it were ſo many Suns, to amaze 
the learned World. The Reader will im- 
mediately comprehend that 1 ſpeak of 
Spencer, Bacon, and Raleigh; Three mighty 
Genius's, ſo extraordinary in their different 
Ways, that not only England had never 
ſeen the like before, but they almoſt con- 
tinue to this very Day, in ſpight of Emula- 


tion, in ſpight of Time, the greateſt of our 


Poets, Philoſophers, and Hiſtorians, 
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From the Time of King James I. the 
Drama flouriſh'd, and the Arts were cul. 
tivated, till the Beginning of our Iateſtine 
Broils, in the Reign of King Charles I.; 
when the Dramatick Muſe was baniſh'd, 
' andall the Arts degraded. For what other 
ſort of Poets flouriſh'd in thoſe Days? Who 
were the Inſpir'd, the Celebrated Men? 
Why, Withers, Pryn, Vickars, Fellows whoſe 
Verſes were laborious Libels upon the Art 
and themſelves, Theſe were the firſt-rate 
Poets, and under them flouriſh'd a Herd 
of Scribblers of obſcurer Infamy : Wretches 
who had not Deſert enough to merit even 
Contempt; whoſe Works, like Abortions, 
never beheld the Light, ſtifled ia the Dark 
by their own Friends, as ſo many Scandals 
upon Human Nature, and lamentable Ef- 
fects of that univerſal Conſpiracy of Fools 
againſt Right Reaſon. And if any one pre- 
tends, that Sir John Denham, Sir William 
Davenant, Mr. Waller, and Mr. Cowley, 
_ writ many of their Verſes in the Time of 
the late Civil Wars; to him I anſwer, That 
what Mr. Waller writ, was but very little; 
and the other Three are notoriouſly known 
to have writ in a Country where the Stage 
and Learning flouriſh'd. So that nothing 
among us that was conſiderable, was produc'd 
in Poetry, in the Times of the late Civil Wars, 
if you except but the firſt Part of that ad- 
mirable Satire againſt the Muſes mortal 
Foe, Hypocriſy, which yet neither * — 
| ur 
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durſt appear, till the Reſtoration of the 
Drama. | 
We have ſeen what the Poets were, that 
fAouriſh'd in thoſe diſmal Times; let us now 
ſee what were the Orators? Who were the 
cried up Preachers? Why, Calamy, Caſe, 
h Peters, Manton, Sibbs. But what was 
produc'd in the other Sciences, that was 
worthy of Poſterity ? What in Philoſophy ? 
What in Hiſtory ? What ia Mathematicks ? 
What could be expected, when only Hypo- 
critical Fools were encourag'd, whoſe 
abominable Canting was chriſtned Gift, and 
their Dulneſs Grace? | | 
But what ſort of Perſons have flouriſh'd 
among us ſince the Reſtoration of the Drama ? 
Who have been they who have ſignaliz'd 
themſelves in the other kinds of Poetry ? So 
great is the Number of thoſe who have writ 
Politely, that it is comprehenſive of all Con- 
ditions of Men. How many have been 
juitly renown'd for Eloquence. So many 
extraordinary Men have diſtinguiſh'd them- 
ſelves by Preaching, that to enumerate them 
would be an endleis Thing. I ſhall content 
myſelf with mentioning the late * Arch- 
biſhop, and the + preſent Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
ſo illuſtrious for their different Talents, the 
one for his extreme Politeneſs, for his Grace 
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and his Delicacy; the other for his nervous 
Force; and both ſor their Maſculine Purity. 
Who among us are fam'd for Hiſtory? not 
only the laſt of thoſe great Prelates, but the 
* preſent Biſhop of Salisbury, whoſe Hiſtory 
of the Reformation is ſo deſervedly cele- 
brated by the learned World, where-ever 
Evgliſh or French is known. What Proficients 


have we in Philoſophy ? what in Mathe- 


maticks? Let all Europe reply, who has 
read, and, reading, admir'd them. I ſhall 
content myſelf with mentioning Two of the 
living Glories of England, + Mr. Newton, 
and Mr, Lock; the one of which has not 
his Equal in Europe, and neither of them has 
his Superior. 8 

Thus have I ſhewn you, how Poetry, 
Eloquence, Hiſtory, and Philoſophy, have 
appear'd, advanc'd, declin'd, and vaniſh'd 
with the Drama, not only in Greece and 
Ancient Italy, but in Modern France and 

land. So true it is, what was mo_—_ 
ſo well ſaid, That all thoſe Arts which reſpe 
Humanity, have a certain Alliance, and a 
mutual Dependance, and are defended and 
ſupported by their common Confederacy. 

Thus, while I am py, in Defence of 
the Stage, Iam defending and ſupporting Poe- 


try, the beſt andthe nobleſt kind of Writing. 
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For all other Writers are made by Pre- 
cept, and are form'd by Art; but a Poet 
r by the Force of Nature; is excited 


y all that's powerful in Humanity, and is, 


ſometimes, by a Spirit not his own, exalted 
to Divinity. E T4 

For if Poetry in other Countries has 
fouriſh'd with the Stage, and been with 
that neglected, what muſt become of it 
here in England, if the Stage is ruin'd ? for 
foreign Poets have found their Publick, and 
their Private Patrons. They who excell'd 
in Greece, were encourag'd by the Athenian 
State, nay, and by all Greece, aſſembled at 
their Olympian, Iſtmean, Nemean, Pythian 
Games. Rome had its Scipios, its Ceſars, 
and its Mecenass. France had its magnani- 
mous Richlieu, and its greater Lews; but 
the Protection that Poetry has found in Eng- 
land, has been from the Stage alone. Some 
tew, indeed, of our Private Men, have had 
Souls that have been large enough, and 
wanted only Power. But of our Pri 
how few have had any Taſte of Arts! nay, 


and of them who had ſome, have had their 
Heads too full, and ſome their Souls too 


narrow ! | | 
As, then, in maintaining the Cauſe of the 
Stage, I am defending Poetry in general; 
ſo ia defending that, I am pleading tor Elo- 
quence, for Hiſtory and Philoſophy. I am 
g. for the reaſonable Pleaſures of Man- 
ind, the only Harmleſs, the only way - 
a the 
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the only univerſal Pleaſures; the Nouriſh- 
ments of Youth, and the Delights of Age; 
the Ornaments of Proſperity, and the ſureſt 
Sanctuaries of Adverlity ; now inſolently 
attempted by furious Zeal, too wretched 
blind to ſee their Beauties, or diſcern their 
Innocence. For, unleſs the Stage be en- 
courag'din England, Poetry cannot ſubſiſt; for 

ever was any Maa a great Poet, who did 
— make it his Buſinefs, as well as Pleaſure, 
and ſolely abandon himſelf to that. And as 
Poerry would be cruſh'd by the Ruins of 
the Stage ; ſo Eloquence would be miſerably 
maim'd by them; for which, if Ad ion be 
confeſs'd the Life of it, the Theatre is cer- 
tainly the beſt of Schools; and if Action be 
not the Life of it, Demoſthenes was much 
miſtaken, | 

In Eloquence, I humbly conceive that the 
Pulpit is ſomething concerned, and, by con- 
ſequence, in the Stage; and need not be 
aſham*d to learn from that Place which 
inſtructed Cicero, and which form'd Demo- 
fthenes, For I cannot forbear declaring, 
notwithſtanding the extreme Veneration 
which I have for the Church of Exgland, 
that if, in ſome of our Pulpits, we had but 
Perſons that had half the Excellence of Demo- 
fthenes, that had but half the Force of his 
Words, and the reſiſtleſs Strength of his 
Reaſoning, and but half his vehement Action, 
we ſhould ſee quite another Effect of theit 
Sermons. Thoſe Divine Orators ä 

with 
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with their ſacred Thunder, would infix 
terrible Plagues in the Souls of Sinners, and 
rouze and awake to a new Life, even thoſe 
who are dead in Sin. 

I now come to anſwer what is objected 
from Religion; and, that is, that though it 
ſhould be granted that ſome little Happineſs 
may be derived from the Stage, yet that 
there is a much better and furer Way to be 
happy : For the only Way to be ſolidly and 
laſtingly Happy, even in this Life, is to be 
truly Religious, the beſt Chriſtian being al- 
ways the happieſt Man. To which I an- 
ſwer, That as the Chriſtian Religion con- 
tains the beſt, nay, the only Means to bring 
Mea to eternal Happineſs, ſo for the makin 
Men happy even in this Life, it ſurpaſſes al 
Philoſophy ; but yet I confidently aſſert, 
that if the Stage were arriv'd to that Degree 
of Purity, to which in the Space of ſome 
little Time it may eaſily be brought, the 


frequenting our Theatres would advance 


Religion, and, conſequently, the Happineſs 
of Mankind, and fo become a Part of the 
Chriſtian Duty, which J ſhall demonſtrate 
when I come to ſpeak of Religion. 


+ The END of the FIRST PART. 
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CHAP. 4 
That the Stage is uſeful to Government. 


INC E in the Firſt Part of this 
| Treatiſe, we have plainly de- 
monſtrated, that the Stage is 
inſtrumental to the Happineſs 
of Mankind, and of Exgliſbmen 
more particularly; and ſince it is felt 
evident, that the Happineſs. of thoſe who are 

| Z 2 governed, 
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governed, is the very End and Deſign of all 
regular Government, it evidently follows, 
that the Stage which contributes to the 
Happineſs of particular Men, is conducive 
to the Good of the State. However, I ſhall 
deſcend to ſhew more particularly, that the 
Stage is inſtrumental to the Welfare, 


Firſt, Of Government in general. 

Secondly, Of the Engliſh Government more 
particalarly, 

Thirdly, Eſpecially of the preſent Govern- 


ment. 


Firſt, The Stage is inſtrumental to the 
Weltare of Government in general; which 
I ſhall prove, 


1. By Reaſon: And, 
2. By Experience. 


And, firſt, I ſhall prove by Reaſon, that 
the Stage is inſtrumental to the Welfare of 
Government, and that whether you con- 
ſider thoſe who govern; or Secondly, thoſe 
who are governed. | 

* 


Firft, If you conſider thoſe who Govern. 


And here it is ſelf-evident, that no Man 
who governs, can govern amiſs, as long as 
he follows the Dictates of common Reaſon. 
That requires that all who govern, ſhould 
; | conſult 
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conſult the Intereſt of thoſe who are govern'd, 
which is incluſive of their own. And thoſe 
Rulers have always been upon a wron 
Foundation, who have had an Intere 
diſtin& from that of their People. Male- 
Adminiſtration has always its Source from 
the Paſſions or Vi ices of thoſe who govern. 
The Paſſions which cauſe it, are for the 
moſt part Ambition, or the immoderate 
Love of Pleaſure. Now as Tragedy checks 
the firſt, by ſhewing the Great Ones of the 
Earth humbled ; fo it corrects the laſt, by 
firing the Mind, and raiſing it to ſomething 
Nobler. mg. ah 
The Vices which cauſe the Male- Ad- 
miniſtration of Governors, are either Vices 
of Weakneſs, or of Malice, the firſt of which 
cauſe Governors to neglect; and the laſt, 
to oppreſs their People. The Vices of 
Weakneſs are Inconſiderateneſs, and Effe- 
minacy, Inconſtancy, and Irreſolution. 
Now nothing can be a better Remedy 
than Tragedy tor Inconſiderateneſs, which, 
reminds Men of their Duty, and perpetually, 
inſtructs them, either by its Fable, or by 
its Sentences, and ſhews them the ill and the 
fatal conſequences of irregular Adminiſtra- 


tion; and nothing is more capable of raiſing. 


the Soul, and giving it that Greatneſs, that 
Courage, that Force, and that Conſtaney, 


which are the Qualifications that make Men 


deſerve to command others; which is evi- 
dent from Experience. For they who in all 
23 Countries, 
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Countries, and in all Ages, have, appear'd 
moſt to feel the Power of Tragedy, have 
been the moſt deſerving and the \greateſt of 
Men. MAchylas among the Athepians, was 
a great Captain, as well as a Tragyck Poet ; 


and Sophocles was both an able Stateſman, 
and a Victorious General. If we look 
among the Romans, the very greateſt among 
them, were particularly they who appear d 
ſo far touch'd by the Drama, as either to 
write their Plays themſelves, or to build 
their Theatre. Witneſs Scipio, and Lelins, 
and Laculus, and the Great Pompey, and 
Mecenas, and Julius, and Auguſtus Ceſar. 
No Man among the French, has ſhewn ſo 
much e or ſo much Greatneſs of 
Mind, as Ric leu; and no Man among 
them has expreſs'd ſo much Paſſion for the 
Drama, which was ſo great, that he writ 
ſeveral Plays himſelf, with that very Hand, 
which at the ſame Time was laying the 
Plan of the French univerſal Monarchy. 
Among us the Drama began to flouriſh in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, and I ha ve been 
told, That that great Princeſs, appear'd to be 
ſo far charm'd with it, as to tranſlate with 
her own Hand, a Tragedy from Euripides. 
That Vice of Malice, which for the moſt 
Part cauſes the Male Adminiſtration of 
Governors, is Cruelty, which nothing is 
more capable of correcting than Tragedy, 
which by diving into the hidden Springs of 
Nature, and making uſe of all that is 
powertul 
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powerful in her, in order to the moving 
Compaſſion, has been always found fut- 
ficient to ſofren the moſt obdurate Heart. 
Numerous Examples might be brought 
of this, but I ſhall content myſelf with that 
of Alexander the Theſſalian Tyrant, as the 
Story is related by Dacier, in the Preface to 
his admirable Comment on the Poetick bf 
' Ariſtotle, This barbarous Man, ſays Datiter, 
cauſing the Hecuba of Euripides 70 be play'd 
before him, found himfelf ſo touch'd, that he webs 
out before the End of the Firſt Ad, ſaying, It 
would be a Shame for him, to be ſeen to {hte 


Tears for the Miſeries of Hecuba, or the 


Calamities of Polyxena : For him, who every Day 
imbrued his Hands in the innocent Blood of hi Sub- 
jets. The Truth of it was, that he had ſorhe 
Appte hen ſion, left he ſhould be ſo far melted, that 
he ſhould be forſaken by that Spirit of Dian, 
which had ſo long poſſeſs*d him, anid ſhould go a 
private Perſon out of that Theatre, into the which 
be had entered a Sovereign, Nay, he hid like 
to have cansd the Actor who had mov him thus, 
to be execated ; but the Criminal was ſectived, by 
the very Remains of that Compaſſion, which was 

that oply Crime. | 
That which follows, is remarkable, and 
which Dacier eites from an ancient Hiſto- 
tian, A ber) grave Writer, ſays Dacier, 
makes a Reflection which is very much 10 my pur- 
poſe, and which ſeems of Importance to Govern- 
ment. Speaking of the Inhabitants of Arcadia, 
he ſays, That th:ir Humanity, and the Sweet- 
| Z 4 neſs 
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neſs of their Tempers, and the Reſpett which they 
had for the Gods; and, in a Word, the Parity 
of their Manners, and all their Virtues, pro- 
ceeded principal from the Love which they had 
for Muſick, which by its Sweetneſs, corrected thoſe 
ill Impreſſions, which a raw and unwholſome Air, 
together with the Hardſhip they endured from 
their laborious way 7 Life, made on their Bodies, 
and on their Minds. And he ſays, on the 
contrary, That thoſe of Cynethus, were carried 
to all ſorts of profligate Crimes, becauſe that they, 
renouncing the wiſe Inſtitutions of their An- 
ceſtors, had neglected an Art, which was there- 
Fore the more neceſſary for them, becauſe they in- 
habited that Part of Arcadia, which was the 
Coldeſt, and where the Climate was moſt unequal. 
Indeed, there was no Town 1n all Greece, 
lays Dacier, that had given ſuch frequent 
Examples of enormous Crimes. And if 
Polhbius, ſays he, ſpeaks this in the Behalf 
of Muſick, and accuſes Ephorus, for having 
advanc'd a Thing that was very unworthy 
of him, in aſſerting, that Muſick was in- 
vented on pupoſe-for the Deceiving of Man- 
kind: What may we not juſtly affirm of 
Tragedy, of which Muſick is but a little 
Ornament; and which as far tranſcends it, 
as the reaſoning Speech of a Man, excels the 
Brutes in articulate Voice, which never has 
any Meaning. 

But now we come, in the Second Place, 
to ſhew, That the Stage is uſeful to Govern- 


ment, with reſpect to thoſe who are n 
an 
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and that, whether you conſider them in re- 
lation to thoſe who govern them; or to one 
another; or to the common Enemy, 

If you conſider them in relation to thoſe 
who govern them, you will find that Tra- 
gedy is very proper to check the Motions, 
that they may at any Time feel to Rebellion 
or Diſobedience, by ſtopping: the very 
Sources of them; for. Tragedy naturally 
checks their Ambition, by ſhewing them 
the Great Ones of the Earth humbled, by 
ſetting before their Eyes, to make uſe of 
Mr. Collier's Words, the Uncertainty of Hu- 
man Greatneſs, the ſudden Turns of State, 
and the unhappy Concluſion of Violence or 
Injuſtice. Tragedy too, diverts their ap- 
prehenſion of Grievances, by. the Delight 
which it gives them, diſcovers the Deſigns 
of their factious Guides, by opening their 
Eyes, and inſtructing them in their Duty 
by the like Examples; and, laſtly, it dif- 
pels their unreaſonable Jealouſies ; for People 
who are melted or terrified with the Sut- 
ferings of the Great, which are ſet before 
their Eyes, are rather apt to feel a 
ſecret Pleaſure, from the Senſe that they 
have, that they are free from the like Cala- 
mities, than to torment themſelves with the 
vain and uncertain Apprehenſions of Fu- 
turity. But the Stage is uſeful to Govern- 
ment, in thoſe who are govern'd, if they are 
conſidered with relation to one another. 


For Tragedy diverts them from their unjuſt 
Deſigns, 
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Deſigns, by the Pleaſure which it gives 
them; ſince no Man as long as he is eaſy 
himſelf, is in a Humour to diſturb others, 
and by purging thoſe Paſſions, whoſe Ex- 
ceſſes cauſe their Injuſtice, by inſtructing 
them in their Duty by its Fable, and by its 
Sentences, by raiſing their Minds, and ſet- 
ting them above Injuſtice, by touching them 
with Compaſſion, and making them good 
upon a Principle of Self. love; and laſtly, by 
rrifying them, with ſetting before their 
yes, the unhappy Concluſion, to uſe Mr. 
Collier's Words, of Violence and Injuſtice. 
Thirdly, The Stage is uſeful to Govern- 
t, by having an Influence over thoſe 
are govern'd, in relation to the com- 
mon Enemy. For nothing more raiſes and 
exalts their Minds, and fires them with a 
noble Emulation, who ſhall beſt perform 
their Duty : Which brings me to the Second 
Head, the ſhewing the Uſefulneſs of the 
Stage to Government in general: From, 


II. Experience, and that of 
1. The Athenian, 
2. The Roman. 
3+ The French, and 
4. The Exgliſb Government, 


1. For the Athenians ; Their Drama firſt 
appear'd in Form with Thea, was cul- 
tivated by Aſchylus, and perfected by Sophy- 


cles. Now this is extremely remarkable, __ 
that 
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that People, which from Theſes to Tpi, 
that is, for the Space of about Seven hun- 
dred Years, contigued a poor and ignorant, 
and comparatively, a contemptible People, 
in the Space of 100 Years more, in which 
Time their Tragedy was form'd by Theſpis, 
cultivated by A:ſchylas, and perfected by 
cles; I ſay, it is extremely remarkable, 
at in that Space of Time, this People, 
which before where ſo inconſiderable, be- 
came illuſtrious for Arts and Arms; re- 
nown'd for Eloquence ; for Philoſophy 
famous; and for Empire formidable; the 
Maſters of Greece; the Sconrges of Aſa; 
and the Terror of the great King. 

In that Space of Time, flouriſh'd moſt oftheit 
mighty Conquerors, Cimon, Ariſtides, Pericles, 
Themiſtocles, and Miſtiades. Their Tragick 
Poets were the Perſons who animated their 
Armies, and fir'd the Souls of thoſe brave Men, 
who conquer'd at once, and dy'd for their 
Country, in the Bay of Salamis, and in the 
Plains of Marathon ; at which Place a Hand- 
ful of Men, as it were, of the Difciples of 
 Theſpis, and the ſucceeding Poets, van- 
quiſh'd the numberleſs Forces of the Eaſt ; 
laid the Foundation of the Grecian Empire, 
and of the Fortune of the Great Alexander. 

The Athenians were highly ſenſible of the 
Advantage which the State received from 
the Theatre, which they maintain'd at a pub- 
lick prodigious Expence, and a Revenue was 
appropriated to that peculiar Uſe ; — 

iſh? 
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bliſh'd a Law, which made the leaſt At- 
tempt to alienate the Fund, Capital. 80 
that when the common Exchequer was ex. 
hauſted, Demoſthenes was obliged to uſe the 
utmoſt Addreſs, to induce them to touch 
and divert this ſeparate Fund. 
But 'tis Time to come to the Roman, 
Livius Andronicus, who was their firſt Dra. 
matick Poet, appeared in the Five hundred 
and Fourteenth Year after the Building of 
the City. And till his Time, they had 
been ſtruggling, as it were, for Life with 
their Neighbours, and had been torn by 
perpetual Convulſions within themſelves ; 
whereas after the firſt Repreſentation of 
the Plays which were written by him, they 
were not only quiet within themſelves, for 
above a Hundred Years after, but in a 
Hundred more, became the Maſters of the 
Univerſe. And who where the Perſons 
among them that advanced their Conqueſts, 
and extended their Empire? Why the very 
Men who built their Theatres, and who 
writ their Plays. Scipio conquered Spain 
and Africa, Pom = Lucullus, Aſia, and 
Ceſar, England, Handers, France, and Ger- 
many. 
'Tis not a Hundred Years ago, ſince Dra- 
matick Poetry begun to flouriſh in France, 
ſince which Time, the French have not only 
been remarkably united, but have advanced 
their Conqueſts ſo faſt, that they have al- 


moſt doubled their Empire. 
Cardiaal 
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Cardinal Richelieu was the Perſon, who 
at the ſame Time laid the Foundation of 
the Greatneſs of their Theatre, and their 
Empire: And *tis a ſurprizing Thing to con- 
ſider, That the Spirit of Dramatick Poetry, 
leaving them juſt before the Beginning of 
the laſt War, by Moliere and Corneille's 
Death, and by Racine's Age, they have ſince 
that Time, loſt almoſt half their Conqueſts. 

'To come home to ourſelves, Dramatick 
Poetry began to be brought into Form with 
us, in the Time of Henry VIII. and though 
ſince that Time, we cannot boaſt of ſuch 
glorious Succeſſes, as we had in the Times 
of our Fifth Zexry, and of our Third Edward, 
when the Conquering Genius of England, in 
Triumph ſeem'd to beſtride the Ocean, and 
to fix an Imperial Foot cn the Continent ; 
yet this may be ſaid to the Advantage of the 
Drama, that ſince it firſt began to be cul- 
tivated, we have had our Eyes more open, 
have found that our Conſtitution is but-Ill 
deſign'd for Conqueſt ; that by being very 
fortunate, we ſhould run the Riſque of be- 
coming very unhappy, and endanger our 
Liberties, by extending our Empire. 


v1 
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CHAP. II. 


That the Stage is pony ufeful to 
the Engliſh, and eſpecially the pre- 
ſent Government. l 


WE have ſhewn in the foregoing, Ch 

ter, that the Drama, and particular 

Tragedy, is among other Reaſons uſeful to 
Goverament, becauſe it is proper to reſtrain 
a People from Rebellion and Diſobedience, 
and to keep them in, good Correſpondence 
among themſelves: For this Reaſon the 
Drama may be ſaid ta he inſtrumental. in a 
1 manner ta the Welfare of the Eng- 
i Government ; becauſe there is no 
People on the Face of the Earth, ſo prone 
to Rebellion as the. Engliſh, or ſo apt to 
quarrel among themſelves. And this ſeems 
very remarkable, that fince the Drama 
began firſt to flouriſh: among us, we have 
been longer at quiet, than ever we were be- 
fore, ſince the Conqueſt; and the only Civil 
War which has been amongſt us ſince that 
Time, is notoriouſly known to have been 
begun, and carried on by thoſe, who had an 
utter Averſion to the Stage; as on the 


other ſide, he who now diſcovers ſo great 
| an 
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an Averſion to the Stage, has notoriouſly 
done all that lay in his little Power, to 
plunge us in another Civil War. 

But the Stage is more particularly inſtru- 
mental to the Welfare of our preſent Exgliſb 
Government, as the Government is dependin 
upon Two Things. 1. The Re an 8 
2. The Revolution. I ſhall ſpeak of the Re» 
formation when I come to treat of Religion. 
I ſhall ſhew ar preſent that the Stage is ad- 
vantageous to the Government, as it ſtands 
ſince the Revolution; and that will appear, 
if we conſider what People they are who 
frequent our Theatres. And they are 
either Friends to the Government, or Ene- 
mies, or indifferent Perſons. They who are 
Friends to it, are for the moſt part ſo, be- 
cauſe it defends and maintains the Liberties 
of the People. But Liberty is a Jeſt if you 
take .away reaſonable Pleaſure ; for what 
would figoifie Liberty, if it did not make 
me happier than him who is not free? 

Machiavel ſays, in the 19th Chapter of 
his Prince, that nothing renders a, Prince ſo 
odious, as the taking Poſſeſſion of the Wives 
and Eſtates of his People ; that is, nothing 
renders him. ſo odious, as the Depriving 
his Subjects of their lawful. and reaſonable 
Pleaſures; for no Man's Wife or Eſtate is 
dear to him, any further than as they con- 
tribute to his Pleaſure, and.to his Happineſs. 
Now that the Drama is of the Number 
of lawful and' reaſonable Pleaſures, has — 
| . 
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and ſhall be paoved; and has been all along 
implied, not only by the Connivance, but 
by the Authority and the Command. of 
ſo many of our Monarchs; the Protection 
of ſo many illuſtrious . Princes; and the 
Support and Encouragement of ſo many 
extraordinary Men, who have compos'd 
for ſo long together, the great Councils of 
the Nation, whoſe united Judgment ought 
certainly to be preferr'd before the pre- 
tended Opinions of Two or Three unknown 
Bigots ; who, under the Auſterity of their. af. 
fected Grimaces, are carrying forward their 
dark Deſigns, and could never do a Thing, 
upon which they would eſteem themſelves 
more, than upon depriviug the Govern- 
ment of any of its faithful Friends. And it 
is more than probable, that ſome of its 
Friends would prove averſe to it, if the 
Stage were either ſuppreſs'd, or very much 
diſcouraged. But in the next Place, the 
Stage is of uſe to the Government, if you 
conſider its Enemies; for it gives the Ene- 
mies of the State a conſiderable Diverſion. 
People will not ſo furiouſly deſire a Change, 
as long as they live agreeably. Men muſt 
be uneaſy ſome way or other in their man- 
ner of living, before they come to private 
Cabals and Plotting. They who are hap- 
py, appear averſe to them, and to fre- 
quenting Jacobite Conventicles, and to 
contributing to our non{wearing - Parſons. 
Hinc illæ Lachryme! from hence comes the 
| | impotent 
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impotent Rage of our Foes, from hence 
their diſſembled Zeal; for as long as the 
Enemies of the State are diverted by pub» - 
lick SpeQacles, their ſeditious Preachers 
muſt be in a wretched Condition. 

But farther, the Stage is beneficial to the 
preſent Government, if you conſider a 
third Sort of People who daily frequent it, 
and they are ſuch who are always indif- 
ferent what Government they live under, 
ſo they can live but agreeably. Now theſe 
ar of all ochers, the moſt addicted to 
their Pleaſures, and would take it moſt 
hemouſly to be depriv'd of them. 
Thus is the Stage beneficial to the pre- 
ſent Government, if you conſider thoſe 
who are Friends to it, or Enemies, or in- 
different. And the ſame may appear, from 
conſidering them all together. For nothing 
tends to the uniting Men more, than' the 
bringing them frequently together, and 
the pleaſing them when they are aſſembled, 
Thus have we ſhewn, that the Stage is 
beneficial to the Exgliſß Government, aud 
more particularly to the preſent Govern- 
ment; and that from the Nature of the 
People, and the Conſideration of thoſe who 
frequent our Theatres: We come now to 
anſwer what has been, or what may be 
obje&ed from Reaſon, from Authority, 
and from Religion. | 
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& CHAP. III. 


The Objections from Autnuoxirty 
| anſwer d. 


E will begin with the Objections 
2 which are brought from Authority: 
The Authorities are numerous which Mr. 
Collier has produc'd in the laſt Chapter of 
his Book; which Chapter is levelled againſt 
the Stage and Dramatick Poetry in general. 
as any one may ſee by peruſing the firſt 
Paragraph. Now I would fain ask 
Mr. Collier, Whether the Buſineſs of 
Plays is not to recommend Virtue, and 
diſcountenance Vice; and to bring every 
thing that is ill, under Infamy and Ne- 
glect? Whether the Poets, if they pleas'd, 
might not be ſerviceable to this Pur poſe; 
and the Stage be very ſignificant ? What 
will he fay to this? Will he deny it? Why 
then did he affirm it in theſe very Words 
in his Introduction to his Book? Well, 
will he confeſs it? Then why this pedan- 
tick Scrowl of Authorities, to oppoſe the 
Truth? Or of what Significancy is human 
Authority againſt human Reaſon? But 


yet, to ſhew the ungenerous a 
this 
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this Adverſary to Dramatick Poetry, and 
conſequently to human Learning, I ſhall 
make it appear, that of all the Authori- 
ties which he has produc'd, ſeveral make 
in Defence of the Stage, and not one of 
them makes againſt it. 

The Objections are of two Sorts. The 
Opinions of particular Stateſmen, and the 
Sentiments of States in general. We ſhall 
anſwer the Authorities which are brought 
from both, in the ſame Order as they are 
cited by Mr. Collier. n 

The two firſt which he brings, are Plato 
and Xenophon. in the 234th Page. Plato, 
ſays Mr. Collier, has baniſh'd Plays from 
his Commonwealth; But what can be 
concluded from thence ? That they ought 
to be expell'd from the Exgliſß Govern- 
ment? When every body knows that the 
Commonwealth of Plato is a mere roman- 
tick Notion, with which human Nature, 
and human Life, and, by conſequence, 
Dramatick Poetry, cannot poſſibly agree. 
Machiavel may give a ſolid Anſwer to this 
in the fifteenth Chapter of his Prince, Some 
Men, ſays he, have form'd States and Sove- 
raigniies in their own Fancies, ſuch as never 
were, and as never will be. But the Diſtance 
is ſo very great between what Men are, and 
what they oaght to be, that the Stateſman who 
leaves that which is, to follup that which ought 
to be, ſeeks his own Deſtractian, rather than 
his Preſervation. And, by conſequence, he 
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who makes Profeſſion of being perfectly good, 
among too many others who are not perfectij 
ſo, e or later, muſt certainly periſh, 
But what has thus exaſperated Plato 
againſt the Drama? Why it raiſes the 
Paſſions, ſays he, and is, by conſequence, 
an Enemy to Morality. But Ariftocle, 
who, as Mr. Collier in this very Page un- 
happily owns, ſaw as far into human Na- 
ture as any Man; Ariſtotle has declar'd, 
that Tragedy, by exciting the Paſſions 
purges them, and reduces them to a juſt 
Mediocrity, and is, by conſequence, a Pro- 
moter of Virtue, | | 
As Plato has laid the Plan of a notional 
Commonwealth, Xenophon has given an 
Account in his Cyropedia of a romantick 
Monarchy ; in which he ſays, That the 
Perſians would not ſuffer their Youth to 
hear any thing that was amorous or taw- 
dry. But what can this Man mean by 
bringing this as an Authority againſt the 
Stage, and the Drama in general? For 
can any one be fo abſurd as to imagine, 
that this was intended by Xenophon to con- 
demn the Gravity, and Severity, and 
Majeſty of Euripides's Plays? Thoſe Plays 
which are ſaid to be, in Part, the Pro- 
| ductions of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous 
| | of all che Philoſophers of Nenophon's honour- 
| ed incomparable Maſter, Socrates. 
3 The next, whoſe Authority is produc'd, 
is Ariſtotle ; produc'd for what? Why to 
| over- 
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overthrow the Authority of that very Sort 
of Writing, which is eſtabliſh'd upon his 
own Rules, Well! And what ſays A4ri- 
ſtotle? Why in his Politicks he lays it 
down for a Rule, that the Law ought to 
torbid young People the ſeeing of Come- 
dies, ſuch Per miſſions not being ſafe, till 
Age and Diſcipline had form'd them in 
Sobriety, fortify'd their Virtue, and made 
it, as it were, Proof againſt Debauchery. 
And what are theſe Words of Ariſtotle cited 
to ſhew? Why, that Plays in general are 
the Nurſeries of Vice, the Corruption of 
Youth, and the Grievance of the Country, 
where they are ſuffer'd; for that was the 


thing which, in the firſt Paragraph of this 


ſixth Chapter, Mr. Collier propounded to 

ſhew. Now can any thing in Nature be 
more unreaſonable than this ? 

For in the firſt Place it can never be; 

no, not ſo much as pretended, that Ari- 

otle, in this Place, requires the forbidding 

any thing but only Comedy, which is but 


one Sort of Dramatick Poetry; nor can it 


be ſo much as pretended, that he requires 
that this ſhould be torbidden to any but 
Boys. Nor, ſecondly, is it probable that 
Ariſtotle meant this of any thing bur only 
that Sort of ancient Comedy, which has 
no Reſemblance with ours. For I have 
two Reaſons to perſuade me, that Arrforle 
meant this of only the old and the middle 
Comedy. The fi:ſt Reaſon is, that in all 
Aa 3 like- 
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likelihood Ariftorle writ his Politicks while 
he was Governor to Alexander, which was 
before the Eſtabliſhment of the new Co- 
medy. For Ariſtotle, in his Morals, com- 
mends the Reſervedneſs of the new Co- 
medy, which may appear from Mr. Collier's 
Citation in the 16oth Page of this very 
Book. The ſecond Reaſon is, That I can 
hardly believe that Ariffotle would have 
left Rules for the writing of Comedy, if 
he had believ'd that Comedy in general 
is a Corrupter of Youth. What, then, Ari. 
ſtotle, in all Probability, meant only of the 
horrible Licence of the old and middle 
Comedy, which yet he requires to be for- 
bidden only to Boys, is here implied to 
be levelled againſt Dramatick Poetry in 
general; when this very Philoſopher has 
declar'd, that nothing is more proper than 
Tragedy for the Entertainment. even of 
Youth, pronouncing it more grave and 
more moral than Hiſtory, and more in- 
ſtructive than Philoſophy. 
The next who enters the Liſts is Cicero, 
who, as Mr. Collier aſſures us, cries out 
upon licentious Plays and Poems, as 
the Bane of Sobriety and wiſe Thinking, 
and ſays, that Comedy ſubſiſts upon Lewd- 
nels. To which I anſwer. | 
Firſt, That Cicero, in this Place, ſpeaks 
only againſt the Corruptions of the Stage, 
which Corruptions we do not pretend to 
fetend. | | 
| Secondly, 
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Secondly, That Cicero in his fourth Book | 


of the Tuſculan Queſtions, ſpeaks only 


2gainſ Comedy, which is but one Sort 
0 


Dramatick Poetry, whereas, in the 
very ſame Place, he implicitely commends 


K * . | 

Thirdly, That even ia condemning of 
Comedy, he is inconſiſtent with himſelf: 
And that if the Opinion of Cicero is of 


any Validity, it is as valuable pro, as con. 


Cicero in his Treatiſe De Amicitia, and De 
Senectute, implicitely commends Comedy, 
For Lelias, whom Cicero, by the Mouth 
of Fannias, extols above all the celebrated 
Seven whom Greece renown'd for Wildom ; 
Lelius, who had the univerſal Reputation 
of the greateſt Stateſman, of the beſt Man, 
and the trueſt Friend of his Time; this 
Lelias, in the Treatiſe which bears his 
Name, is not only found to cite a Verſe 
with Approbation from Terence, but to 
mention his Acquaintance and Intimac 

with that Comick Poet. Now I leave it 
to any one to judge, /whether Cicero had 
not been very ablurd, if he had introdu- 
ced a Perſon whom he ſo much extols as 
Lalius, a Perſon of that Gravity, and that 
Capacity, and one who had fo conſidera- 
ble a Share in the Government of the 
Roman State; had not Cicero, I ſay, been 
very abſurd, if he had introduc'd a Per- 


ſon whom he ſo much extols as Lælius, 


openly acknowledging a Familiarity with 
Aa4 3 
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a profeſt Corrupter of the People? But 
' farther, Cato, in that Treatiſe of Cicero 
which bears his Name; that Cato whom 
Cicero by the Mouth of this very Lelizs, 
prefers for Wiſdom to Socrates himſelf; the 
aweful, the grave, the ſevere Cato, and 
the auſtereſt of the Roman Cenſors ; this 
very Cato is introduced in the fore-men- 
tion'd Treatiſe, making honourable Men- 
tion of Plautus and Livius Andronic us. 
Livy and Valerius Maximus follow. Livy, 
he ſays, reports the Original of Plays, He 
tells us, they were brought in upon the Score of 
Religion, to pacify the Gods, and remove a 
Mortality. But then he adds, that the Motives 
are good, when the Means are ſtark naught : 
That the Remedy is worſe than the Diſeaſe, and 
the Atonement more infectious than the Plague. 
In anſwer to which, I deſire leave to ob- 
terve: EST | 
Firſt, that Livy in this Place of the Ori- 
ginal of Plays, ſpeaks neither of Tragedy 
nor of Comedy, nor of the Satiri; which 
were the third Species of the Raman Dra- 
matick Poetry; but only of the Rudeneſs 
of the Ludi Feſcennini, 
Secondly, That Livy commends the In- 
nocence of Plays, in the Purity of their 
firſt Inſtitution. . | 
Thirdly, That he attributes by manifeſt 
Inference the Guilt and Corruptions of the 
Roman Stage, to Things which can have 
no Relation to our Ergliſh Theatres, ' Which 
18 
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is apparent from his own Words. Inter 
aliarum parva principia rerum, ludorum quo- 
que prima origo ponenda eft, ut appareret quam 
ab ſano initio res in hanc ix opulentis Regnit 
toler abilem inſaniam venerit. Among the ſmall 
Beginnings of other things, we are ablig d to 
give ſome Account of the Original of Theatrical 
Repreſentations, that it may appear how a 
Thing that was innocent in its leur, grew 
wp to ſo much licentious Fury, as to render it 
intolerable even to the moſt flouriſhing States. 


From whence it is evident, that Livy in 


this Place condemns the Corruption neither 
of Comedy nor Tragedy, but either the 
Licentiouſneſs of Liberius's Farces, or the 


Barbarity of the Fights of the Gladiators, 


or the Lewdneſs of the Pantomimes Mo- 
tions, or all of them put together. For it 
is manifeſt to any one, who has the laſt 
Tincture of the Roman Learning, that of 
the Comedies and Tragedies which were 


extant in Livys Time, thoſe were the 


pureſt which had been writ lateſt. 

Fourthly, I deſire Leave to obſerve here, 
that the latter half of what Mr. Collier has 
father'd upon Livy, viz. That the Motives 
were ſometimes Soo when the Means were 
ſtark naught. That the Remedy in this Caſe 


was worſe than the Diſeaſe ; and the Atonement 
more infectious than the Plague; has no man- 
ner of Foundation in that Hiſtorian. From 
all which the Reader may diſcover the 
uncommon Sincerity and Integrity of this 

Tenſurer 
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Cenſurer of the Stage. Indeed, without 
giving myſelf all this Trouble for. the 
clearing of the Buſineſs, I might have left 
it to any one to judge, whether one of 
Livy's extraordinary Senſe, who courted 
Reputation, and the Favour of the Pub- 
lick, could have ſo little Prudence, or fo 
little good Manners, as to uſe thoſe Ex- 
preſſiogs which Mr, Collier puts in his 
Mouth of the Drama itſelf, at the Time 
that it was cheriſh'd by the People, ſup- 
ported by the Magiſtrates, and eſteem'd 
- conſiderable Part pf their religious Wor- 
3 5 
Now it is impoſſible that any thing 
could ſhew leſs Judgment than the follow- 
ing Citation from Tacitus, who blames 
Nero, ſays Mr. Collier, for hiring decay'd - 
Gentlemen for the Stage; for what does 
Mr, Collier conclude from hence? That 
Tacitus condemn'd the Diverſions of the 
Stage? All that can be reaſonably con- 
cluded from it, is this, that Tacitus was 
of Opinion that Nero debas'd the Dignity 
of the Roman Nobility, by enrolling ſome 
of their Rank among an Order of Men, 
which among the Romans was reputed in- 
famous. Tacitus was too much a Statel- 
man to ſay any thing againſt the Stage, 
eſpecially if the State of it, was in the Con- 
dition in which we are at preſent. He ap- 
proves the Conduct of Auguſtus, in the 
tirſt of his Annals, who after he had got 
|  Polleſſion 
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Poſſeſſion of the Government, honour'd 
the Roman Theatre with his Preſence, 


not only out of his own Inclination, and 
Complaiſance to Mecenas, but becauſe he 


believ'd that Reaſons of State requir'd, 
thar he ſhould ſometimes partake of the 
Pleaſures of the People. Tiberius, ſays 
Tacitus, was quite of another Humour. 
However, he had too much Policy, and 
roo much good Senſe, to uſe his new Sub- 
jects ſeverely at firſt, after they had for 
ſo long together liv'd a gentle, voluptuous 
Lite. Thus far goes Tacitus in the firſt of 
his Annals, and Monſieur Amelot has made 
this Remark upon the Place: A Prince in 
the Beginning of his Reign ought not to 
alter any of the eſtabliſhed Cuſtoms, be- 


cauſe the People are very un willing to part 


with them. 


To what Tacitus ſays of the German. 


Women, that they ow'd their Chaſtity to 
their Ignorance ot theſe Diverſions ; this 
may be anſwer'd, That, firſt, ſuppoſing. 
Tacitus in the Right, that can have no Re. 
flection on our modern Theatres : For 
the Roman Ladies may very well have 
been corrupted by the intolerable Lewd. 
neſs of the Pantomimes, which Lewdneſs 
has no Relation to us. Secondly, It has 
been obſerved of Tacitus, that he is for 
referring all Things to Politicks, even 
Things that ought to be referr'd to Na- 
ture, and is for that Reaſon ſometimes out; 

as 


il 
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as it is maniſeſt from Experience he is in 


- this Caſe. For the Germans are now as 


much uſed to Plays as the Spaniards or the 


Dalia; and yet their Women are much 


chaſter than the Women of thoſe two Na- 


tions. From whenee it is evident, that 


the German Women owe their Chaſtity to 
the Rudeneſs of their Manners, and to 
their Want of Attraction, and to the 
Caldneſs of their Conltitution. 

In the Hurry of my Diſpatch, I had 
almoſt forgot to return to Valerius Maxi- 
mus; Who, ſays Mr. Collier, being Contempo- 
raty with Livy, gives much the ſame Account 
of dhe Riſe of Theatres at Rome. "Twas 
Devotion which built them. And as fur the 
Performances of thoſe Places which Mr. Dryden 
calls the Ornaments, this Author tenſures as 
the Blemiſhes of Peace. And, which is more, 


de affirms, that they were the Qscaſions of Civil 
| Diſtrattiods, and that the State firſt bluſh'd, 


aud then bled oo the Entertainment. He con- 
cludes, the Conſequences of Plays intolerabte, 
aud that the Maffilienſes did well in clearing 
their Country of them. Now here in one Ci- 
tation, Mr. Collier has made no leſs than 
four or five Miſtakes, whether thro? Ma- 
lice or Ignorance, I muſt leave the Reader 


to judge. For in the firſt Place, Valerius 
Maxim cenſures neither Comedies nor 


Tragedies as the Blemiſhes of Peace, and 
if Mr. Collier by Theatre does not mean 


them, he means nothing that concerns 1 
| n 
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In the next Place be does not affirm, that 
either they or any of the publick Specta- 
cles were the Occaſions of Civil Diſtra- 
Qtions. Ia the third Place, He does not 
afficm, that the State either bluſh'd or bled 
for the Repreſentation of Plays, In' the 


fourth Place, The Refuſal of the Maſpli- 


enſes to admit of Dramatical Reprefenta- 
tions can never argue any thing, not only 
becauſe the Conſent of Nations is againſt 
that little State, but becauſe we cannot 


conclude from their Refuſal, that they did 


not approve of them. 
That all this my appear, I am oblig'd 
to tranſcribe what he ſays. Proximus mili. 


tar ibus inſtitutis ad urbana caſtra, id eſt, Thea- 


tra gradus faciendus eſt, quoniam hac quoque 
ſepenumero animoſas ac ies inſtruxerunt, excogis 
tataque cultus Deorum & hominum delecta. 
tionis cauſa, non ſine aliquo pacis rubore vo- 
luptatem Q religionem civili ſanguine ſenico- 
rum portentorum gratia, macularunt. From 
military Inſtitutions let us proceed to our City 
Camps, that ts, to Theatres, For theſe too 
have often ſhewn mighty Armies drawn ap, and 
being firſt deſign'd for the Worſhip of the 225 
and for the Delights of Men, defiled our Pleas 
ſure _ our Religion with the Blood of the 

People. | 1 
Where we may take Notice of three 
Things. 1. That Valerius Maximus im- 
plicitely commends the original Inſtitution 
of Theatres 3. That he charges that 
which 
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which was blameable in them upon the 
Combats of the Gladiators. Thirdly, The 
Repreſentation of Plays was ſo far from 
' cauſing Civil Diſtractions, that upon the 
firſt Repreſentation of the Ladi Feſcennini, 
390 Years after the buildiog of the City, 
the Patricians and Plebeians were quiet for 
above eight Years, which was more 
than they had been for above a hundred 
Years before. And after the firſt Repre- 
ſentation of Comedies and Tragedies, which 
was in the five hundred and fourteenth 
Year of the City, there was never any 
Civil Diſſention, or at leaſt never but once, 
till the Sedition of Tiberius Gracchus, which 
Was above an hundred Years after. Mr. 
Collier tranſlates civili ſanguine macularant, 
cauſed Civil Diſtractions, as if Plays were 
the principal Cauſe of the Diſſentions be- 
tween the Commons and the Patricians ; 
whereas thoſe Diſſentions were natural to 
the Conſtitution of the Roman State, mere 
neceſſary Conſequences of enlarging their 
Empire, and by that Means encreaſing the 
Number and Force of the Commons, as 
Machiavel has declared in the ſixth Chaptet 
of the firſt Book of his Diſcourſes. | 

As for the Maſſilians, they will be better 
included under the Authorities which Mr. 
Collier has brought in the ſecond Place from 
States. 4 

In examining the Authorities which 
Mr. Collier has brought from States, — 

wW 
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will be, convenient to ſay a Word to the 
Proceeding of the Maſſilians, as it is cited 
from Valerius Maximus; who commends 
them for refuſing to admit Plays among 
them. But, firſt, the Refuſal of this petty 
State can be of very ſmall Significancy 
againſt the Conſent of Nations.  Second- 
ly, This Retuſal is no Sign of their Diſ- 
eſteem of the Drama, bur only of the Pru- 
dence of their Conduct. For Expence, 
and any thing which looks like Magnifi- 
cence, are deſtructive to little States, 
which can never ſubſiſt without extream 
Frugalit y. 

Bat the Athenians, ſays Mr. Collier, for 
which he cites Plutarch, thought Comedy ſo 
unreputable a Performance, that they made a 
Law that ho Fudge of the Areopagus ſhould 
make one, To which we reply, that this 
Citation of Platarch is abſolutely falſe; and 
that if it were true, it could not be ſo 
much as pretended that it concluded againſt 
any thing but Comedy, which is but one 
Species of Dramatick Poetry; and that 
in Reality it would be of no Force againſt 
that. 

What Plutarch ſays, is not that the Athe- 
nians made a Law, that none of the Areo- 
pagi ſhould make a Comedy; for one might 
as well ſuppoſe that ic ſhould be enacted 
by an Exgliſb Parliament, that none of 
the twelve Judges ſhould write a Farce. 
That which Platarch ſays is this, That tlie 
| Couacil 
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Council of Areopagas eſtabliſh'd a Law, that 
no Man whatever ſhould make any Come- 
dies. From whence it is manifeſt, that 
this Law was made in the Time of the 
old Comedy, and long before that came to 
any Perfection. For 1 as is appa- 
rent from Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of Poetry, 
Was very much diſcourag'd at firſt: In- 
deed at firſt they were ſo intolerably ſcan. 
dalous, that they were thought to be pre: 
judicial to the State. And it was a long 
ime before the Magiſtrates could be pre 
vail'd upon to be at the Expence of the 
Chorus. But after the Magiſtrates were 
at the Expence of the Chorus, tis abſurd 
to imagine that a Law ſhould be prefer. 
red againſt the writing that Sort of Poem 
which was repreſented at the publick Ex- 
nce. | | 
So that a Citation which Mr. Collier has 
brought againft the Stage in general, is of 
no Force we ſee againſt age, oz + nor 
againſt the new Comedy, no, nor ſo much 
as againſt the old one, as ir ſtood in the 
Time of Eupolis and Ariſtophanes. Mr. Col- 
-lier brings the Words of his Authors, but 
leaves us to look for their Senſe, and yet 
he would take it very ill to have that re- 
turn'd upon him, which he has ſaid of Mr. 
Darfey, that he is, at leaſt in his Citations, 
vox, Q preterea nihil. ä 
But he proceeds to the Lacedæmonians, 
and ſays, that they who were W 
| | Ir 
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for the Wiſdom of their Laws, the Sobriety 
of their Manners, and their breeding of 
brave Men, would not endure the Stage 
in any Form, nor under any Regulation. 
This Citation too is from Platarch, and 
juſt of as much Validity againſt the Stage 
as the other. For what can Mr. Colter 
conclude from hence, 'That the Spartans 
diſapprov'd of the Drama? Why then 
did they trequeat the Theatre while they 
ſojourn'd at Athens? As it is plain that 
they did, both from the Cato Major of Cicero, 
and from Valerius Maximus, Cap. 5. Lib. 
4. All that can be concluded, from what 
Plutarch ſays of the Lacedæmonians, is, that 
the Drama was not ſo agreeable to the 
Nature of the Spartan Government, it be- 
ing incompatible with rigid Poverty, and 
with Fewneſs of Subjects, which, as Ma- 
chiavel obſerves, in the Sixth Chapter of 
the firſt Book of his Diſcourſes, were the 
two Fundamentals of their Conſtitution, 
But then Mr. Collier may be pleaſed to ob- 


ſerve, that no Sort of Poetry flouriſhed in 


that Government, nor Hiſtory, nor Elo- 


quence, nor written Philoſophy. For, as 


we obſerv'd above, the Arts never flou- 
riſh'd in any Country where the Drama 
was decay'd or diſcourag'd, and in thoſe 


Places where they have flouriſhed, as 
they have riſen, they have ſunk with the _ 


Stage. 
Bb But 
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But tho? the Drama was inconſiſtent 
with the Nature of the Spartan Govern- 
ment, it is ſo remarkably agreeable to ours, 
that the Stage with us was never attempted 
till the late Civil Wars, and then too by 
thoſe who had firſt broke in upon our 
Conſtitution; and as it roſe again with 
the Hierarchy and with the Monarchy, we 
have ſeen it now attempted a ſecond Time, 
by thoſe, who, by their . and by 
their Examples, have ſtrenuouſly endea- 
vour'd to ruin both Church and State. 

The next Authority is brought from the 
Romans. Tully informs us, ſays Mr. Collier, 
That their Predeceſſors counted all Stage-Plays 
uncreditable and ſcandalous. Inſomuch that any 
Roman who turn'd Actor, was not only to be 
degraded, but likewiſe, as it were, diſincorporated 
and annaturaliz'd, by the Order of the Cen- 
ſors. 

This, Mr. Collier tells us, that St. Auſtin 
cites from Tully in the fourth Book De Repub. 
to which I could eaſily anſwer, That the 
ſame St. Auſtin, as he is cited by Mr. Collier 
in the 274th Page of his Book, having ap- 
parently done Tuly Wrong in his Citation 
of one of his Orations which is extant ; 
the Paſſage which he cites from the fourth 
Book De Republica, which is not come down 
to us, may be very juſtly ſuſpected. This, 
I ſay, I could eaſily anſwer; and to con- 
vince the Reader that I have very good 
Grounds for it, I think myſelf oblig'd - 

make 
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make it appear, that St. Auſtin, as Mr. 
Collier has cited him in the 274th Page of 
his Book, has done Cicero a great deal of 
Wrong. The Paſlage is this. Their own 
Tully's Commendation of the Actor Roſcius 
& remarkable, He was ſo much a Maſter, 
ſays he, that none but himſelf was worthy to 
tread the Stage; and, on the other Hand, ſo 
good a Man, that he was the moſt unfit Per- 
ſon of the Gang to come there. Now what 
will the Reader ſay, when I make it ap. 
pear that Tall never ſaid any ſuch Thing? 
In order to which I am oblig'd to tran- 
ſcribe the Paſſage. Roſcius ſocium frauda- 
vit? Poteſt hoc homini huic herere peccatum ? 
Qui medius Fidius (audacter dico) plus Fidez 
quam artis: plus weritatis quam diſcipline 
polſidet in ſe : quem Populus Romanus meliorem 
virum quam Hiſtrionem eſſe arbitratur, qui ita 
digniſſimus eſt ſcena propter artificium, ut dig- 
niſſimus ſit caria propter abſtinentiam. i. e. Has 
Roſcius defrauded his Friend ? Can he poſſibly 


be guilty of ths? Who, by Heavens, (I boldly 


ſpeak it) has more Sincerity than he has Art, 
more Integrity than he has Diſcipline ; who, by 
the Judgment of the Roman People, is a bet- 


ter Man than he is a Player, the worthieſt of 


all Men to tread the Stage, by reaſon of his ex- 

cellent Action; and the worthieſt to partake of 

the Magiſtracy, by reaſon of his fingular Mo- 

aeration, 

Now Lappeal to the Reader, if this has 

ſo much as the leaſt Affinity with Mr. 
Bb 2 Collier's 
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Collier's Meaning? I have all this while 
done my utmoſt to keep my Temper; but 
I cannot forbear informing Mr. Collier, that 
Nature did not make the Ferment and 
Riſing of the Blood for Atheiſm, as he 
tondly imagines in the 8oth Page of his 
Book; for an Atheiſt is a wretched un- 
thinking Creature, who deſerves Compaſ- 
ſion. No, Nature made the Ferment of 
the Blood to riſe againſt thoſe who are 
baſe enough to defame the Dead, by ſub- 
orning them to witneſs what they never 

knew nor thought. | 
From all which it plainly appears, that 
I may deny very juſtly to anſwer to what 
is cited here from Cicero, ſince Part of it 
carries in itſelf ſuch a Manifeſtation of 
Falſchood; for how could Plays be ac- 
counted ſcandalous by the Predeceſſors of 
Cicero, when, before the End of the firſt 
Punick War, which was about two hun- 
dred Years before. Cicero's Time, the Ro- 
mans knew nothing of the true Drama ? 
for the Plays which were repreſented in 
the zoiſt Year of the City, were the 
Ludi Feſcennini. Now it was not quite a 
hundred Years after the Appearance of 
Livius Andronicus, who writ the firſt Plays, 
that Scipio and Lelius, the two greateſt 
Men of the State, whether you conſider 
their Virtue, their Courage, or their Ca- 
pacity, encourag'd and aſſiſted Terence in 
the writing of his Comedies, 'and m_ 
| is 
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his Friends by publick Profeſſion, which 
they would certainly never have been, if 
at that Time the Romans had look'd up- 
on Plays as ſcandalous. *Tis indeed very 
true, that the Profeſſion of Actor was not 
very creditable at Rome, but it does not 
follow from thence, that Plays were at all 
ſcandalous. Your common Fidlers are 
ſcandalous here, though Muſick is very 
honourable, The ancient Romans could 
not eſteem any thing that was religious 
ſcandaloys. Their Plays were a Part of 
their religious Worſhip, repreſented at the 
publick Expence, and by the Care of the 
Adiles Curales, the Magiſtrates who had 
the Care of the publick Worſhip. 

T muſt confeſs J have a hundred Times 
wondered, why Players that were ſo much 
eſteem'd at Athens, ſhould have ſo little 
Credit at Rome, when the Plays had fo 
much; when not only both Tragedies and 
Comedies were-a Part of their religious 
Worſhip, repreſented at the Expence of 
the Publick, and by the Care of the pub- 
lick Magiſtrates; but when the very Per. 
ſons who writ em were careſs'd by their 
greateſt Stateſmen, nay, and when ſome 
of the Poems were written by their greateſt 
Stateſmen themſelves. | 

But Livy, whom Mr. Collier cites once 
again, ſhall immediately clear my Doubt; 
for the young Romans, ſays he, according 

to Mr. Collier' Citation, kept the Fabule 
So +, 0 3 LS 
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Atellanæ to themſelves. They would not 
ſuffer this Diverſion to be blemiſh'd by 
the Stage. For this Reaſon, ſays Mr. 
Collier, as the Hiſtorian obſerves, the 
Actors of the Fabule Atellane were nei- 
ther expell'd their Tribe, nor refus'd to 
ferve in Arms. Both which Penalties it 
appears the common Players lay under. 

Here Mr. Collier ſeems to me to have 
made a very groſs Miſtake. For he has 
interpreted ab Hiſtrionibus pollui, to be ble- 
miſh d by the Stage, according to the noble 
Latitude which he gives himſelf in tranſla- 
ting; whereas it is very plain from Ho- 
race's Art of Poetry, that the Fabule Atel- 
lane were ated on the publick Theatre im- 
mediately after the Tragedies. 


Verum ita riſores, ita commendare dicaces 
Conveniet Satyros, ita vertere ſeria ludo; 

Ne, quicung; Deus, quicunq; adhibebitur Heros, 
Regali rear; Fee in auro nuper, & oftro, | 
Migret in obſcuras humili ſermone tabernas. 


Dacier is of Opinion too in his Comment 
on the 227th Verſe of Horace's Art of Po- 
etry, that the Fabule Atellane were nor 
only acted on the publick Stage, but ated 
by the fame Players that the Tragedies 
were: In which he is apparently miſtaken; 
for in the firſt Place this Opinion makes 
him inconſiſtent with himſelf; as any one 

| may 
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way ſee, who conſults what he ſays, upon 


the 23 1ſt Verſe, where he affirms, that 


the Actors of the Fabale Atellanæ had Pri- 
vileges beyond what the common Players 


had. In the ſecond Place, the Paſſage 


which he brings to prove his Opinion, 
proves nothing at all. The Paſſage is, 

Regali conſpectus in auro nuper, & oſtro, Ic. 
which Dacier takes to be ſpoken ot the 
Players, whereas it is manifeſtly ſpoken of 
the Perſona Dramatis, that is, of the God 
or the Hero. 

From what J have ſaid, we may obſerve 
three Things. 

Firſt, That the Fabula Atellanse were 
acted on the publick Theatre. Secondly, 
That they were not acted by the Tra- 
gedians nor the Comedians, though ay 
were writ by the Tragick and Comic 
Poets. Thirdly, That the Actors of the 
Fabale Atellanæ were not better treated than 
common Actors, becauſe they did not act 


on the publick Theatre. Valerius Maxi- 


mus gives us the Reaſon why they were 


better treated, in the Fourth Chapter of 


his Second Book. Atellani autem ab oſcis ac- 
citi ſunt : quod genus detectationis Italica ſe- 
veritate temperatum ideoq; vacuum nota . 777 
nam neque tribu movetur, neque à militaribus 
ſtipendiis repellitur. From whence it is ap- 
parent, that it was from the Severity of 


that ſort of Poem, that the Actors of the 
4 Bb 4 Fabula 
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Fabale Atellanæ were treated more kindly, 
than the common Actors. 

But now how came the Actors of the 
Fobule Atellanæ to be treated with ſo much 
Humanity, on the Account of the Seve- 
rity of thoſe Poems, when the Tragedians 
incurr'd the Cenſorian Note? For Tragedy 
has infinitely more Severity than the Fa- 
bulæ Atellane could ever have. For the Fa- 
bule Atellene were partly ſatyrical, and had 
as great a Mixture of Raillery as have 
our Tragi- Comedies; whereas Tragedy, 
as all the World knows, is grave and 
ſevere throughout. That which follows, 
ſeems to me to -be the Reaſon of this, 
and to be the true Cauſe why at Rome 
the common Actors were ſo hardly us'd, 
when Plays were ſo much eſteem'd by the 
Romans. ; 

The firſt Plays that were repreſented by 
the Romans, were the Ludi Feſcennint, 
which were licentious and ſcurrilous, even 
at firſt, and full of particular ſcandalous 
Reflections; but in a little Time they grew 
bloody and barbarous; and that Cruelty 
of Defamation, to which they arriv'd, 
was 1n all Probability the Cauſe why thoſe 
who acted in them were ſo ſeverely treated 
by the State. And what inclines me to 
this Opinion the more, is the follow ing 
Paſſa ze of Horace, 


Teſcennina 


A 
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Feſcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem, 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit: 
Libertaſq; recurrentes accepta per annos 
Luſit amabiliter : donec jam ſævus apertam 
In rabiem verti cepit jocus, & per honeſt as 
Ire domos impune minax : doluere cruento 
Dente laceſſiti: fuit intactis quoque cura 
Condit ione ſuper communt: Quin etiam lex 
Penaq, lata. 


Not long after theſe, appear'd the Fabale 
Atellane; and becauſe their Satyr was free 
from particular Reflection, and their Rail- 
lery innocent, and becauſe there was ſome» 
thing which was ſevere and noble in them; 
this might prevail upon the following 
Cenſors to exempt the Actors of the Fa- 
hulæ Atellane from the Cenſorian Note, and 
might occaſion a Law to be made, that 
theſe Actors ſhould be capable of bearing 

Arms. | | 
It was a conſiderable Time afrer this, 
before Tragedies and Comedies were ſub- 
ſtituted in the Room of the Ladi Feſcen- 
nini, Comedy at firſt was cultivated moſt, 
as Dacier ſomewhere obſerves, and it was 
late before Tragedy arriv'd to its Height, 
tho' at laſt it fell infinitely ſhort of the 
divine Sublimity of the Sophoclean Tra- 
gedy. Now tho” the Romans were charm- 
ed with Tragedy when it was come to 
its Height, and conſequently with _—_ 
| Wno 
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who writ it, and tho” they found it to be 
without Compariſon more grave, more 
noble, and more inſtructive than the Fa. 
bule Atellane were, yet they might pro- 
bably think it below the Majeſty of the 
Roman People to aboliſh an ancient Cuſtom, 
and an eſtabliſh'd Law of the State, in 
fa vour of the common Players. Yet this 
can be of no Prejudice to our modern 
Players, becauſe all States have had un- 
reaſonable Cuſtoms, and this of the Ro- 
mans may be concluded to be ſuch, being 
directly oppoſite to that of the Greczans, 
and the Athenians particularly, from whom 
the Romans had their Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, which were the moſt venerable 
of all their Laws. What I have already 
ſaid, anſwers the Theodoſia Code, and fo 
I come to that which he calls our own 
Conſtitution, from that which breaks our 
Conſtitution, | 

Neither of the two Statutes, which he 
mentions, page 242, can reach the King 
and the Queen's Servants, they being by 
no means in the Rank of common Players, 
The Theatre flouriſh'd under the Princes 
in whoſe Reigns thoſe Statutes were made, 
eſpecially in the Reign of the latter, which 
may ſerve for a Proof that the Severity 
of that Statute extended only to Strow- 
lers. | 

All that can be concluded from the 
Petition to Queen Elizabeth, which is _ 
| tion 
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tion'd in the ſame Page, is, that the Queen 
thought fit to ſuppreſs the Play-Houſes that 
were ſet up in the City, tho? ſhe allow'd 
them in other Places. And this was not 
without a great deal of Reaſon: For ſince 
the Intereſt of Exgland is ſupported by 
Trade, ind the chief Trade of England is 
carry'd on by the Citizens of London, it 
was not convenient that the young Citi- 
zens ſhould have a Temptation ſo near 
them, that might be an Avocation to them 
from their Affairs. And ſince it is appa- 
rent from Mr. Collier's Citation, that the 
Queen, upon the City's Remonſtrance, 
ſuppreſs'd the Play-Houſes which were ſet 
up in the City, but ſuffer'd them in other 
Places. This very Citation is a manifeſt 
Proof of that Queen's Approbation of The- 
atres and Dramatick Poems. 
That Reader who can expect that I 
ſhould make any ſerious Anſwer to the 
following Citations from the Biſhop of Ar- 
745's Decree and the Dutch Gazette, de- 
ſerves to be laugh'd at, rather than ſatis- 
fied. And I cannot imagine why theſe 
Gazettes ſhould be cited in the ſame Row 
with ſo many Philoſophers, Councils, and 
Fathers, unleſs Mr. Collier would lily in- 
ſinuate that they are of equal Authority. 
But *tis high Time to proceed to the Ob- 
jections which may be brought from Rea- 
ſon and Religion, | 
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{COD ACE BH Cr) HE CBA Ce) bd Cre) 
CHAP. IV. 
The Objections from Rtasown and 


RELIGION anſwer d. 


objected from Reaſon and from Re- 

ion. 

The Objections againſt the Stage, from 
Reaſon, are chiefly four. 


Lee come to anſwer what may be 
5 


1. That it encourages Pride. 

2. That it encourages Revenge. 

3. That it expoſes Quality; and by do- 
ing ſo, brings a conſiderable Part of the 
Government into Contempt. 

4. That it expoſes the Clergy, and 
by endangering Religion, endangers 'Go- 
vernment. Py; 


The two firſt are general, and the two 
laſt particular Objections. I ſhall ſpeak to 
them all ſuccinctly. | 

Firſt, The Stage encourages Pride; a 
Quality that indiſpoſes Men for Obedience, 
and for the living peaceably. To which 
I anſwer, That if Ambition is meant by 
Pride, the Stage is ſo far from * 

that, 
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that, that it is the Buſineſs of Tragedy to 
deter Men from it, by ſhewing the great 
ones of the Earth humbled. On the other 
Side, if Pride be made to ſignify Vanity, 
and Affectation, the Child of Vanity, *cis 
the Buſineſs of Comedy to expoſe thoſe; 
which is ſufficiently acknowledg'd by Mr. 
Collier in the Introduction to his Book. 
But if by Pride is meant Pride well regu- 
lated, which Philoſophers call Greatneſs of 
Mind, and which Men of the World call 
Honour, then I muſt confeſs that the Stage, 
above all Things, encourages that, and b 
encouraging it, provides for the Happi- 
neſs of particular Men, and for the pub- 
lick Proſperity. 
I muſt confeſs, if all Men were perfect 
Chriſtians, there would be no Occaſion for 
this Philoſophical Virtue. But ſince that 
neither is, nor, if we credit the Scriptures, 
will be, and ſince this very Pride is the 
Virtue of thoſe who are not virtuous, and 
the Religion of thoſe who are not religious, 
I —5 any ſenſible Reader, if it is 
not to this that he owes in ſome meaſure 
his Life, his Fortune, and all his Happi- 
neſs. For it is this, which, in a great mea- 
ſure, makes his Servant juſt to him, his 
Friend faithful, and his Wife chaſte. 

*Tis this too from whence, for the moſt 
Part, comes the Security and Ornament of 
States. The Love of Glory goads on the 
conquering Soldier to his Duty, * 

| | tne 
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the Philoſopher, animates the Hiſtorian; 
and inffa mes the Poet. So that, in ſhort, 
from this very Quality, the Encouraging 
of which Mr. Collier's undiſtinguiſhing Pen 
condemns, proceed almoſt all the Advanta- 
ges that make private Men happy, and 

States proſperous. Jes 
But, ſecondly, The Stage encourages Re- 
venge, which 1s ſo deſtructive to the Hap- 
_ of particular Men, and to the pub- 
ick Peace, To which I anſwer, Firſt, 
that the Stage keeps a Man from revenging 
little Injuries, by raiſing his Mind above 
them. Secondly, That if it does ſome- 
times ſhew its Characters revenging in- 
tolerable Injuries, and conſequently puniſh- 
ing enormous Crimes, yet by doing that, 
it deters Men from committing ſuch Crimes, 
and conſequently from giving the Occa- 
ſions of ſuch Revenge: So that we may 
ſet the one againſt the other. Thirdly, 
That perhaps it equally concerns the Peace 
of Mankind, that Men ſhould decline the 
revenging little Injuries which happen 
every Day, and ſhould ſometimes revenge 
. Intolerable ones, which very ſeldom ha p- 
pen. Cicero affirms in his Oration for Milo, 
that Milo had done a Service to the Com- 
monwealth by removing of Clodizs, From 
whence it appears, that that great Stateſ- 
man thought, that ſometimes private Re- 
venges might be neceſſary for the pub- 
lick Safety. Servilius Ahala did Service 
to 
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to the State by removing of Sparius Me: 
lius; and Scipio 7 ſav*d it from utter 


Ruin by the Death of Iiberius Gracchas. 
Fourthly, That ſort of Tragedy, in which 
the Characters are the beſt form'd, and 
the Incidents the beſt contriv'd to move 
Compaſſion and Terror, has either no Re- 
venge, or by no means that Sort of Re- 
venge which can encourage the Crime in 
others. It Mr. Collier had known any 
thing of a Play, he would have been ſen- 
ſible of this. If any Reader wants to be 
convinc'd of it, I refer him to what I 
have cited from Ariſtotle's Poetick, in the 
laſt Chapter of the Remarks on Prince Ar- 
thur. But, 

Thirdly, The Stage expoſes the Nobi- 
lity, and fo brings a Part of the Govern- 
ment into Contempt. This Objection 
ſeems to Mr Collier, peculiar to the Exgliſh 
Stage: For as for Molier, ſays he, he pre- 
tends to fly his Satyr no higher than a 
Marquis. Good God! As if a Marquis 
were not above any Condition of Men 
that have been expoſed on the EAg A4 
Stage. This Trick that our Poets have 
got of expoſing Quality, is a Liberty, ſays 
Mr. Collier, unpractis'd by the Latin Co- 
medians; where, by Comedians, I ſup- 
poſe he means Comick Poets. But it was 
very common with the Greeks: Ariſtophanes, 
Cratinus, Eupolis, and all the Writers of the 
old Comedy, not only expoſed the chief 
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of the Athenian Nobility, but mention'd 
their very Names, and produc'd their 
very Perſons, by the Reſemblance'of the 


Vizors. In Imitation of theſe, Lucilias, | 


the Inventor of Satyr, as Horace tells us, 
ſpar'd none of the Roman Nobility, it 
they deſerv'd the Laſh; no, not even Per. 
ſons of Conſular) Dignity. And yet, as 
Boilean obſerves in his Diſcourſe upon 
Satyr, Scipio and Lelias did not think this 
Man unworthy of their Friendſhip, be- 
cauſe he had expos'd ſome of the Scandals 
to Quality, and did not imagine that they 
in the leaſt endanger'd their own Repu- 
tation, by abandoning all the Coxcombs 
of the Commonwealth to him, From 
whence *tis apparent, that if the Roman 
Comick Poets did not bring the Nobility 
of Rome upon the Stage, it was for want 
of Opportunity, and not of Good-will. For 
how ſhould they bring the Roman Quality 
upon the Stage, when it is plain that the 
never laid their Scene in Rome, nor 
much as in Italy? The Latin Comick 
Poets tranſlated the Greeks; now the old 
and the middle Comedy they could not 
tranſlate, becauſe the old Comedy deſcri- 
bing particular Perſons, and the middle 
one particular Adventures, thoſe Come- 
dies muſt have loſt moſt of their Graces 
upon the Theatre of another State. The 
Latins then tranſlated the new Comedy, 


in which indeed the Athenias Nobility 
was 
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was never expos'd, becauſe it was impra- 
cticable in that Way of Writing. For 
the Atherians had no Titles among them; 


becaufe thoſe People who were truly great, 


knew that real Greatnefs conſiſted in Me- 


rit and Virtue ; but when that real Great- 


neſs forſook the World, a titular Greatneſs, 
the Shadow of the other, was introduc'd 
to ſupply it; a mere Inventioa to cajole 
People, and perſuade, them that they 
might be noble without Virtue. Now 
the Athenians having no Titles, I cannot 
conceive how the Athenian Nobility could 
be poſſibly expos'd by Menazder, or any 
of the Writers. of the new Comedy. For, 
to ſet the Mark of Quality on any one of 
their Characters, there was either a Ne- 
ceſſity of mentioning his Name, or de- 
ſeribing his Perſon, or his particular Em- 
ployment in the State; the doing which, 
would have thrown them back upon the 
old or middle Comedy, which were both 
forbid by the Law. From all which it 
appears, that the Romans in this Caſe are 
not againſt us, and the French are clearly 
on Sides. But to come to the Reaſon 
of the Thing; if a Lord may not be 
ſhewn a Fool upon the Stage, I would 
fain ask Mr. Collier what Fools a Comick 


Poet may lawfully ſhew there, and at 


what Condition of Men he is oblig'd to 
ſtop? I would fain know whether a Poet 
may beallow'd to dub his Dramatical Cox- 

| Cc combs ? 
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combs? May he ſhew a Fool a Knight 
Baronet, or a Knight Batchelor ? Or are 
they too included in Quality ? Muſt he be 
oblig'd to go no further than *Squire? And 
muſt Fool and ' Squire continue to be 
Terms ſynonymous? If any of Mr. Collier's 
Acquaiatance will give himſelf the Diver- 
ſion of asking him theſe Queſtions, I dare 
engage that he will find him embarraſs'd 
ſufficiently. 
But methinks neither the Lords nor we 
are oblig'd to Mr. Collier for his extraordi- 
nary Civility. For if a Lord is capable 
of committing Extravagancies as well as 
another Man, why ſhould Mr. Collier 
endeavour to perſuade him that he is 
above it? Or why ſhould he hinder him 
from being reclaim'd? Unleſs he would 
imply, that a Commoner may be corrected 
when he grows extravagant, bur that 
when a Lord grows fantaſtick, he is alto- 
gether incorrigible. Nor are we oblig'd 
to Mr. Collier any more than the Peers are? 
For fince the bare Advantage of their 
Conditions makes ſome of them 1 
grow almolt inſupportable, why {ould 
any one endeavqur to add to their Vanity, 
by exempting them from common Cen- 
ſure ? | 
Beſides, ſince Follies ought to be expo- 
fed, the Follies of the Great are the fitteſt, 
as being moſt conſpicuous and molt conta- 
gious. The Follies of the meaner * 
Olten 
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often the Effects of Ignorance, and merit 
Compaſſion, rather than Contempt. At- 
feted Follies are the moſt deſpicable; now 
Affectation is the Child of Vanity, and 
Vanity of Condition. 

But why ſhould a Lord be free from 
Dramatical Cenſure, when he can be cor- 
rected no where but upon the Stage? A 
Commoner may be corrected in Company, 
bur ſuch friendly Admonition to a Lord, 
may be interpreted Scandal. 

For our Comick Pcets, I dare engage 
that no Men reſpect our Nobility more 
than they do: They know very well that 
their Titles illuſtrate their Merit, and 
adorn their Virtue; but that thoſe whom 
they expoſe, are ſuch whoſe Follies and 
whoſe Vices render their Titles ridiculous : 
And yet that they expoſe them no more 
than the reſt of the King's Subjects, For 
Folly, as well as Vice, is perſonal, and 
the Satyr of Comedy falls not upon the 
Order of Men out of which the ridicu- 
lous Characters are taken, but upon the 
Perſons of all Orders who are affected with 
the like Follies. | 

For they know further what Mr. Collier ap- 
parently never knew, thata Lord, in Effect, 
in a Comedy, ſignifies any Man. For the 
Characters of Comedy are always at bottom 
univerſal and allegorical: And rhe making 
Lords of their Comick Fools, can ſignity 
no more than to admoniſh our Men of 

Cc. Quality 
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Quality that they are concern'd in the In. 
ſtruction as well as others. | 
The fourth Objection from Rea ſon is, 
That the Stage expoles the Clergy, and fo, 
by endangering Religion, endangers Go- 
vernment. But of this I ſhall ſpeak in 
the following Part of this Book, where 1 
{ deſiga to treat of Religion. , 
| We now come to anſwer what is ob- 
jected from Religion, which is, That 
there is no need of the Stage to make Peo-- 
ple good Subjects, for that the Pulpit 
teaches Men their Duty to their Prince, 
better than all the Philoſophy and all the 
Poetry in the World. *Tis indeed unde- 
niable. But the Validity of this Objection 
depends upon two Suppoſitions; which 
are, that all the Subjects of the State go 
to Church, and that all attend when they 
are there. Whereas it is manifeſt that our 
Atheiſts and Deiſts ſeldom go thither ; and 
that our doubting, cold, and lukewarm 
Chriftians ſeldom attend when- they are 
there. But that the Stage, reduc'd to its 
primitive Purity, would be a Means to 
tend them thither, and the beft of all hu- 
man Preparatives for the Divine Inftru- 
tion which they would find there, is de- 
ſign'd to be ſhewn in the remaining Part 
or this Treatile. 
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That the Stage is uſeful to the Ad- 


vancement of Religion. 


ED 1 Now come to ſhew that the 
Stage is uſeful to the Advances 
ment of Religion. And, Firſt, 
Of Religion in general. Se- 

| condly, Of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion particularly, and more eſpecially of 
the Reformed Religion. 
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Religion in general, or natural Religion, 
may be conſide:*d as conſiſting of two 
Parts; the Things to be believ'd, and the 
Things to be done. 

Firſt, The Things to be believ'd., are, 
1. The Being of a God. 2. Providence. 
3. Immortality of the Soul. 4. Future 
Rewards and Puniſhments. The Poet, 
and particularly the Tragick Poet, aſſerts 
all theſe, and theſe are the very Founda- 
tions of his Art; for in the firſt Place, 
the Machines are the very Life and Soul 
of Poetry; now the Machines would be 
zbſurd and ridiculous without the Belief 
of a God, and a particular Providence. 
In the ſecond Place, let any Man ſhew 
me where Terror is mov'd to a Heighth, 
and I will ſhew him that that Place re- 
quires the Belicf of a God, and particu- 
lar Providence, In the third Place, Poe- 
tick Juſtice would be a Jeſt if it were 
nor an Image of the Divine, and if it 
did not conſequently ſuppoſe the Being 
of a God and Providence. Ir ſuppoſes too 
the Immortality of the Soul, and future 
Rewards and Puniſhments. For the 
Things which in perfect Tragedy bring 
Men into fatal Calamities, are involuntary 
Faults; that is, Faults occafion'd by great 
Paſſions. Now this upon a Suppoſition of 
a future State, is very juſt and reaſon» 
able. For ſince Paſſions in their Exceſ- 
ſes, are the Cauſes of moſt of the Di- 

ſturbances 
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ſturbances that happen in the World, upon 
a Suppoſition of a future State, nothing 
can be more juſt, than that the Power 
which governs the World, ſhould make 
ſometimes very ſevere Examples of thoſe 
who indulge their Paſſions; Providence 
ſeems to require this. But then to make 
in voluntary Faults capital, and to puniſh 
them with the laſt Puniſhment, would 
not be ſo conſiſtent with the Goodneſs 
of God, unleſs there were a Compenſation 
hereafter. For ſuch a Puniſhment would 
not only be too rigorous, but cruel and 
extravagant, | 

The ſecond Part of natural Religion 
contains the Things which are to be done ; 
which include, 


1. Our Duty to Gd. 
2. Our Duty to our Neighbour. 
3. Our Duty to Ourſelves. 


And all theſe it is the Buſineſs of Tra- 
gedy to teach; witneſs the Practice of 
the Ancient Chorus, as it is compre- 
hended in the following Verſes of Horace. 

Ile bonis favetq; O concilietar amizis 

Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes: 

Ill: Dapes laudet menſæ brevis ille ſalubrem 

Juſtitiam, legeſq; Q apertis otia portis: 

Ille tegat commiſſa Deoſq, precetur E oret 


Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 
GCC 4 From 
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From which it appears, that it was the 
Buſineſs of Tragedy to exhort Men to Piety 
and the Worſhip of the Gods; to perſuade 
them to Juſtice, to Humility, and to Fi- 
delity, and-to incline them ro Moderation 
and Temperance. And 'tis for the Omiſ- 
fion of one of theſe Duties that the Per- 
ſons of the modern Tragedy are ſhewn 
unfortunate in their Cataſtrophes. 

Thus Don John is deſtroy'd for his Li- 
bertiniſm and his Impiety; Timon for his 
Profuſion and his Intemperance ; Macbeth 
for his lawleſs Ambition and Cruelty ; Ca- 
ſtalio for his Falſhood to his Brother and 
Friend; Faffeir for his clandeſtine Mar- 
riage with the Daughter of his Benefactor; 
and Belvidera for her Diſobedience. 

Thus we have ſhewn, by Reaſon and 
by Matter of Fact, that it is the Buſinefs 
of the Stage to advance Religion, and it 
15 plain from Hiſtory and from Experience, 
that Religion has flouriſh'd with the Stage; 
and that the Athenians and Romans, who 
moſt encourag'd it, were the moſt reli. 
gious People in the World. And, per- 
haps, if we would come down to ourſelves, 
it would be no difficult Matter to ſhew 
that they who frequent our Theatres, 
have a great deal more of natural Reli- 
gion in them, than its declared inveterate 
Enemies, who are principally Fanaticks 
and Jeſuits: For the Vices which are 
charg'd upon the Friends of the Stage, 
f | "Fi are, 
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are, for the moſt Part, the Effects of Frail. 
ty, and mere human Vices; whereas the 
Faults of its inveterate Enemies, are 
known to be diabolical Crimes, deſtructive 
of Society, of Peace, and of human Hap- 
pinefs;- ſuch as Falſhood, Slander, Inju- 
ſtice, Back-biting, Perfid iouſneſs, and ir- 
reconcileable Hatred. 

I now come to thew, in the ſecond 
Place, that the Stage is uſeful for the ad- 
vancing the Chriſtian, and particularly 
the Retormed Religion. The Chriſtian Re- 
ligion has two Parts, the Moral and the 
Myſterious. The Moral conſiſts of Hu- 
man and Chriſtian Virtues: The Human 
Virtues are a Part of Natural Religion, 
which, ſince the Stage advances, as we 
have ſhewn above, it tollows, thatit partly 
advances Chriſtianity. The Stage too, 
in ſome meaſure, may be made to re- 
commend Humility, Patience, and Meek- 
neſs to us, which are true Chriſtian Vir- 
tues: And tho' a Dramatick Poet nei- 
ther can nor ought to teach the Myſte- 
ries of the Chriſtian Religion, yet by 
recommending the Human and the Chri- 
ſtian Virtues, to the Prattice of our Au- 
dience, he admirably prepares Men for 
the Belief of the Myſteries. For this is 
undeniable, that it is not Reaſon, but 
Paſſion and Vice, that keeps any Man 
from being a Chriſtian. That therefore 
that moderates our Paſhons, and inftruQs 

; 4, | us 
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us in our Duty, muſt conſequently ad- 
vance our Faith. So that the Stage is 
not only abſolutely neceſſary for the in- 
ſtructing and humanizing thoſe who are 
not Chriſtians, but the beſt of all hu- 
man Things to prepare them for the ſubli- 
mer Doctrines of the Church. Now that 
which inclines us to the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, will incline us to the purer Sort 
of it, and that which has the leaſt Af- 
finity with Idolatry, which is the Re- 
form'd Religion. That which opens Mens 
Eyes, as the Stage does, by purging cur 
Paſſions and inſtructing us in our Duty ; 
and that which raiſes their Minds, will 
make them naturally averſe from ſuperſti- 
tious Foppery, and from being Slaves to 
Prieſtcraft. And that which expoſes Hy- 
pocriſy, as the Stage does, muſt natu- 
rally make Men averſe from Fanaticiſm, 
and the affected Auſterity of Bigots. And 
therefore the Jeſuits on one Hand, and 
the Fanaticks on the other, have always 
been 1avererate Enemies to Plays. This 
15 remarkable, that the Church and the 
Hierarchy, ever ſince the Reformation, 
have flouriſh'd with the Stage, were de- 
pos'd with it, and reſtor'd with it. Thus 
have I ſhewa that the Stage advances Re- 
ligion, and more particularly the Chriſtian 
Reform'd Religion. I come now to an- 
ſwer what may be objected from Reaſon 


and from Authority. Tg 
00 CHAP, 
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REED TERRENCE 


CHAF- 


The Objeftions from REASO 
| anſwer d. 


HE Objections from Reaſon are 

chiefly three. That the Stage 
makes its Characters ſometimes talk pro- 
phanely; that it encourages Pride, that 
it expoſes Religion in the Prieſthood, 
Theſe are ſo eaſily anſwer'd, that I ſhall 
diſpatch them in a few Words, and come 
to the Objections from Authority. 

Firſt, The Stage ſometimes makes its 
Characters talk prophanely. To which 
I anſwer; That it the Character which 
ſpeaks, is well mark'd, and the Prophane- 
neſs be neceſſary for the Fable and for 
the Action, then the Prophaneneſs is not 
unjuſtifiable : For, to aſſert the contrary, 
would be to affirm, that it is unlawful 
for a Dramatick Poet to write againſt 
Prophaneneſs, which is ridiculous. A Poet 
has no other Way in the Drama of gi- 
ving an Audience an Averſion for any 
Vice, than by expoſing or puniſhing it 
in the Perſons of the Drama. And here 
I think myſelf oblig'd to reply to ſome- 

thing 
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thing that Mr. Collier has aſſerted, in his 
Remarks upon Mr. Drydez's King Arthur, 
which is, that they who bring Devils on 
the Stage, can hardly believe them any 
where elſe. But why, for God Sake? For 
a Man of Senſe always reaſons, but the 
Pedant afferts dogmatically. Did Aſchylrs 
in bringing the Furies upon the Stage of 
Athens, ſhew that he thought they were 
nothing but a Poetical Sham ? Why ſhould 
it be more Irreligion in us to bring Devils 
on the Stage, than it was to bring Fu- 
ries in him? Can any thing be more 
terrible, than the ſhewing of Devils, if 
they are ſhewn ſolemnly? And can any 
thing that moves Terror, do a Diſſervice 
to Religion? 

But, Secondly, The Stage encourages 
Pride. Indeed, I muſt conteſs, that even 
the beſt Sort of Pride, which ſome call 
Honour, and others Greatneſs of Mind, 
is not ſo very conſiſtent with ſome of the 
Chriſtian Virtues. But then I do not af. 
firm that the Stage can be at all uſeful 
for the Inſtruction of thoſe who are arri- 
ved at any more perfect State of Religion; 
but for thoſe who are not, that is, for the 
Generality of Mankind, Greatneſs of Mind 
may be very ſerviceable, for the aſſiſting 
them to command their Paſſions, and the 
reſtraining them from committing enor- 


mous Crimes. 
But, 
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But, Thirdly, The Stage expoſes Re- 
ligion, by expoſing the Prieſthood. To 
which I anſwer, That to talk of expo- 
ſing Religion is Cant; for to expoſe Re- 
ligion, is to expoſe Truth, which is ab- 
ſurd; becauſe nothing can be expoſed but 


that which is falſe. If the Stage really 


ridicuPd Religion, inſtead of ridiculing 
Hypocriſy, ſome People, whoſe Religion 
lies in their Muſcles, would be more eaſily 
reconciPd to it. For how many Books 
have been printed in Engliſh that have 
been levell'd directly againſt Religion it- 
ſelf? For what Reaſon. then have none 
of thoſe Zealots, who have declaim'd with 
fo much Fury againſt the Stage, writ 
any thing to diſſuade People from read- 
iog thoſe Deiſtical and Atheiſtical Trea- 
tiles? For what Reaſon have they omit- 
ted this, unleſs becauſe thoſe Books only 
attack Religion, about which they never 
much trouble their Heads; bur the Poets 
attack Them. The bringing a vicious or 
a ridiculous Prieſt upon the Stage, then, 
cannot be interpreted the expoling Reli- 
gion, but the ridiculing Hypocriſy. Hows- 


ever, this is very certain, that no Poet 


ought to ſhew a Prieſt in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as to ſhew any Diſeſteem of the 
Character. But I cannot for my Life con- 
ceive why the bringing a fooliſh, or a 
vicious Prieſt upon the Stage, ſhould be 
ſuch an abominable Thing: ; 5 
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For, ſince Perſons of all Degrees, from 
Monarch to Peaſant, are daily brought 
upon the Stage, why ſhould the Clergy 
be exempted? The Clergy have been 
treated by our Comick Poets with a great 
deal more Reſpect than the Laity : Be- 
cauſe they have hardly ſpar'd any Condi- 


tion of the Laity, but none of the ſu— 


perior Clergy have been ever expoſed 
in our Comedies; which is one Sign of 
the good Intention of the Poets, and that 


they only ſhew the Follies and Vices of 
ſome, while they reverence the Piety and 


Learning of others, and the Order in 


general, 
And whereas Mr. Collier afficms, that 


foreign States ſuffer no Prieſts to be ex- 


poſed on the Comick Stage; To that we 
anſwer, That in Countries where the 
Church of Rome is eſtabliſh®d, they have 


| ſome Reaſon to uſe this Niceneſs: For 
Prudence requires that the Magiſtrate 


ſhould always take Care of the eſtabliſh'd 
Religion, and the eſtabliſh'd Religion in 
thoſe Countries being almoſt all Prieſtcraft, 


to expoſe the Prieſts is there to expoſe 


Religion. Beſides, in thoſe Places Prieſt- 
craft and ſecular Policy have a nearer 
Alliance, and a cloſer Dependance on 
each other by much, than they have 
here; for the Prieſts are conſiderably aſ- 
ſiſtant to the Magiſtrates in enſlaving the 


People. Belides, in Italy and Spain the 
Inquiſition 
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Inquiſition rages, and Prieſts will be ſure 
to take care of themſelves. As for France, 
tho? they never had a Prieſt upon the 
Stage, yet they have a Poem which was 
writ on purpoſe to ridicule even the ſu- 
perior Clergy. And by whom was it 
writ? By Monſieur Boileau, the moſt ſober 
and moſt religious of all their Poets. 


Who advis'd it 2 Who commanded it ? 


Monſieur De Lamoignon, illuſtrious for 
his profound Capacity, renown*d for his 
Learning, and fam'd for his Piety; who 
believ'd that the expoling that litigious 
Humour that was crept into the Regu- 
lar Clergy, might do important Service 
to the Galican Church. And why ſhould 
our Magiſtrates make any Exception 
againſt the expoſing the Faults of the Uler- 


gy here, where the Religion is ſo pure, 


that to touch a Prieſt is by no Means to 
hurt the Religion. 

And whereas Mr. Collier ſays, that to 
affront a Prieſt is to affront the Deity ; 
ſo it is to affront a Peaſant, who is a 
good Chriſtian: Belides, Affronts are al- 
ways perſonal, but a Prieſt ia a Play 
is a general Character; and the bring- 
ing an ill or a ridiculous one upon the 
Stage, rather proceeds from our Venera- 
tion for Religion, than from any Con- 
tempt of it. 

And whereas Mr. Collier takes a great 
deal of Pains to prove that a Prieſt oughr 

not 
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not to be contemn'd becauſe he is a De- 
gree above a Gentleman; that Defence 
methiaks is not altogether ſo pertinent: 
For it is evident, that Perſons of De- 
grees ſuperior to Gentlemen are every 
Day expos'd on the Stage. And befides, 
the way for a Clergyman to ſecure him- 
ſelf from Contempt, is not to boaſt of 
ſecular Advantages, which in him is truly 
ridiculous, but to ſhew his Meeknefs and 
his Humility, which are true Chriſtian 
Virtues. | 

Beſides, the Characters in every Co- 
medy are always, at the bottom, univerſal 
and allegorical, or elfe the Inſtruction could 
not be univerſal. A ridiculous or vicious 
Prieſt in a Comedy, ſignifies any Man 
who has ſuch Follies or Vices, and the 
Caſſock is produc'd on purpoſe to fignify 
to the Clergy, that they are partly con- 
cern'd in the Inſtruction, and have ſome- 
times their Vices and Pollies, as well as 
the Laity. 2 

The expoſing upon the Stage a. Prieſt, 
who is an ill, or a ridiculous Perſon, 
can never make the Order contemptible, 
for nothing can make the Prieſthood con- 
temptible, but Prieſts. He among them 
who writ the. Grounds of the Contempt of 
the Clergy, fays nothing, that I remem- 
ber, of the Stage; but he ſays a great 
deal of their own Follies, and ſomething 


too of their Vices: Now the expoſing 
theſe 
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theſe Follies and Vices, would be a Way 
to reclaim them, and ſo to preſerve 
the Eſteem that they have in the World. 

This is pla in from Experience: For the 
inferior Clergy is much more reſpected 
in England, than the regular Clergy i; 
either in Fance or Italy, where they are 
never expos'd on the Stage. And their 
Lives are here leſs ſcandalous than they 


are abroad. 'They who have been at Mar. 


ſeilles, may inform Mr. Collier, that it is 
there a very common Thing to ſee Prieſts, 
both ſecular and regular, who are Slaves 
in the Gallies for the moſt deteſtable 
Crimes. 

It appears to be full as neceſſary, to ex- 
poie a Prieſt, who is an ill Man, as one 
of the Laity; becauſe his Example is more 
contagious, and the Salvation ot fo many 


Souls depend on it: Whereas a Layman in- 


fluences fewer. Beſides, a Laymaa often 
offends thro? want of Conſideration, be- 
cauſe he does not reflect, his worldly Avo. 
cations diverting his Thoughts from Re- 
ligion; fo that ſuch a one may have Re- 
turns of Conſcience. But an ill Clergy- 
man cannot pretend Inconſiderateneſs, for 
it is his daily Buſineſs to reflect on his 
Duty; and conſequently ſuch a one mult 
be a downright Atheilt; and aa Atheiſt 
ſinging oa this Side the Law, has no- 


thing to reſtrain him but the Apprehen- 
D d ſion 


0 
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fion of Infamy, and the Fear of becoming 
contemptible. 

Beſides, a Layman who tranſgreſles, 
has his Rector, or his Curate, to remind 
him of his Duty. Shall a Clergyman, 
who is an ill Liver, go on without Admo- 
nition? Is that for his Advantage, or the 
Benefit of his Flock, or the Good of the 
Publick. 

We own indeed that it is our Duty to 
be inſtructed by them, yet ought they 
ſometimes to take their Turn, and be 
ſubject to our Remonſtrances: As the 
Roman Conſuls, if we may have Leave 
to make ſuch a Compariſon, were ac- 
countable to the Tribunes of the People, 
by the Policy of that Conſtitution. Thus 
I have anſwer'd what may be objected 
from Reaſon againſt the Stage in gene- 
ral, and what Mr. Collier has objected 
againſt the Ergliſh Stage in particular; I 
mean as much as was fit to be anſwer'd: 
For there is no defending the Immodeſty, 
or Immorality, or unneceſſary Prophane- 
neſs of ſome of our Plays. Let us now 
come to the Object ions which Mr. Collier 
has brought from Authority. 
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CH A P. III. 


The Objettions from AUTHORITY 
anſwer d. 


HE Objections from' Authority a 

of two Sorts, Councils and E 
thers. But now let me ask Mr. Collier 
this Queſt ion, Were theſe Perſons inſpi- 
red, or no? That is, did the Spirit of 
God dictate whatever they writ to em? 
If he ſays it did, I have nothing to ſay 
to fuch a Man, but abandon: him to 
Eccleſiaſtical Cenſure. If he ſays it did 
not, why then I mult tell him, that we 
live in an Age in which there are Per- 
ſons that are too judicious, and too ge- 
nerous to forego their Reaſons for mere 
human Authority. An Age in which 
we account it not only an Abſurdity, 
but a Sin to believe in any thing under 
Heaven ; as well knowing that Reaſon 
is the Top of all human Things ; and 
tho? not ſo ſacred as Revelation, is in 
ſome meaſure divine, For Reaſon is 
given us by God for our Guide, where 
we have no Revelation to contradict it; 
And both human Authority and Reve- 
| Dd 2 lation 
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lation hold and depend on Reaſon, We 
always aſſent to Revelation's Divine Au- 
thority, becauſe Reaſon aſſures us, that 
we always ought to aſſent to it: And 
we ſometimes refuſe to acknowledge hu- 
man Authority, becauſe we are convin- 
ced by Reaſon that we ought not to ſub- 
mit to it. 

For the Councils he has cited, I muſt 
tell him, That we are not oblig'd to ac- 
4 any ö thoſe Councils infallible; 

ut refule to be determin'd by their De- 
crees, unleſs they are confirm'd by Reaſon 
or Revelation. ; 

Now I deſire to know of Mr. Collier, 
Whether he himſelf pays the laſt Defe— 
rence to thoſe Councils, or no? If he 
anſwers, That he owns their Authority, 
how durſt he appear to have read fo 
many Plays as he has cited throughout 
this Book, when the Decrees of theſe 
Councils, even in this very Caſe, appear 
from his own Citations ſo much ſtronger 
againſt the Clergy, than they do againſt * 
the Laity? But if he anſwers, That 
he diſowns their Authority, witch what 
prodigious Aſſurance can he offer to im- 
poſe it on us, that while he takes his 
own Satisfaction, he may laugh at our 
Credulity ? 

But to come to the Fathers; They had 
their Reaſons for crying out againſt the 
Stage, which cannot ſo much as be pre- 

| rended 
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tended to be Reaſons to us. They had 
chiefly five, and thoſe five Reaſons will 
ſerve to anſwer whatever has been cited 
by Mr. Collier in his long Eccleſiaſtical 
_ Scrowl. 

Firſt, Plays in their Time were a Part 
of the Pagan Worſhip; and that, in the 
Beginning of Chriſtianity, was alone a 
ſufficient Motive to oblige the Fathers to 
forbid thoſe Diverſions to the new Chri- 
ſtians, ſeveral of which may be very well 
ſuppos'd to be not yet confirm'd in the 
Faith. 

The Second Reaſon why the Fathers 
forbad the firſt Chriſtians Plays, was be- 
cauſe the Combats of the Gladiators were 
mingled with thoſe Diverſions, and ſome- 
thiog which was full as barbarous. 


Media inter Carmina poſcunt 
Ant urſum aut pugiles. Hor. Ep. 1. |. 1. 


The Third was the Geſticulations of 
the Pantomimes, which indeed were un- 
ſufferably lewd, and unkit to be ſeen, not 
only by Chriſtians, bur by any civil People. 
Let any one but conſult what Mr. Col- 
lier has cited from the Fathers, and he 
will find that theſe were three of the main 
Reaſons which prevail'd upon the Fathers 
to forbid the Chriſtians the Diverſions of 

the Theatre, 5 
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*Tis not lawful (ſays. Iheophilus, whom he 
cites firſt) for us to be preſent at the Prizes 
of your Gladiators, leſt by this Means we 
ſhould be acceſſary to the Marders there com- 
mitted, Neither dare we preſume upon the 
Liberties of your other Shews, leſt our Sences 
ſhould be touched and diſobliged with Indecency 
and Prophaneneſs, 

And Tertullian, whom he cites next, 
ſays in his Apologetick, We keep off from 
your publick Shews, becauſe we can't underſtand 
the Warrant of their Original. | 

But there are two Reaſons behind ; the 
firſt of which was drawn from the Purity 
of the primitive Times, Which makes 
Tertullian, as Mr. Collier has gited him, 
cry out, Page 354, But if you can't wait 
for Delight, if you muſt be put into preſent 
Poſſeſſion, Sc. By which Tertullian ſeems 
to allow, that Diverſions indeed are neceſ- 
ſary, but that Chriſtians will find abun- 
dant Entertainment in the very Exerciſe of 
their Religion. This, I mult confeſs, was 
very well directed by Tertuilian, But if 
Cato was formerly laugh'd at, for ſpeaking 
in the Senate as if he had liv'd in Plato's 
Republick, whereas he was really in the 
very Dregs of that of Romulus, how ſhall 
this upſtart Reformer eſcape Contempt, 
who has apply'd to this profligate Ape, 
what Tertullian directed to thoſe fervent 
Chriſtians, whoſe Souls were flaming with 
divine Love 1n the Purity of happier Times? 
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Thus have I examin'd four of the five 
Reaſons, not one of which can be a Rea- 
ſon to us. For neither is our Drama a 
Part of idolatrous Worſhip, nor have we 
either Gladiators or Pantomimes ; nor will 
the People of this Age be fatisfy'd to be 
always entertain'd with the Scripture, but 
require other Diverſions, 

But the fifth Reaſon is yet to come; by 
which it will appear, that theſe venerable 
Gentlemen are by no means qualified to 
judge of a Cauſe, of which it appears, 
even from Mr. Collier's Citations, that 
they have not the leaſt Knowledge. 

For, ſays the Biſhop of Antioch, whom 
he cites firſt, The Tragical Diſtractions of 
Tereus and Thyeſtes are Nonſenſe to as. 
Now could any Maa poſlibly talk thus, 
who had the leaſt Knowledge of the Na- 
ture of Tragedy, and particularly of that 
Tragedy? It was below that Prelate to 
conſider Horace, for he would have told 


him, 


Ire Thyeſten exitio gravi 
Stravere, G eltis urbibus ultimæ 
Stetere cauſe, cur perirent 

| Funditas, imprimeritque muris 
Hoſtile aratrum exercitus inſolens. 
Compeſce mentem. 


Is the Moral which the Poet draws from 


this Fable, . Nonſenſe to us? Is it Imperti- | 
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nence in a Poet to tell us, that we ought 
to reſtrain our Anger, becauſe the indul- 
ging it has often brought Men into fatal 
Calamities? For this Prelate under- 
ſtood this Affair, what could he have poſ- 
ſibly diſlik'd here, the Moral or the Fable? 
The Moral? That methinks ſhould be 
hardly becoming of a Profeſſor of that Re- 
ligton, which is therefore extoll'd above 
all others, becauſe it is more Moral. Was 
it the Fable then which offended him, or 
the Manner of conveying the Inſtruction? 
Methinks ir is ſomething odd in a Chri- 
{tian Prelate to condemn that Method of 
Teaching which was chiefly practis'd by 
his great Maſter, whom he profeſſes to 
imitate. 

But now to come to the Author De SpeQa- 
culis: What need I mention, ſays he, the 
| Levities and Impertinence in Comedies, or the 
runting Diſtractions of Tragedy? Were theſe 
Things unconcern'd with Idolatry, Chriſtians 
ought not to be at them. For, were they not 
highly criminal, the Foolery of them is egre- 
grous, and unbecoming the Gravity of Be- 
lievers, | 

Now let me ask Mr. Collier, Whether 
it be lawful for Chriſtians to read Hiſtory ? 
It would certainly be the abſurdeſt Thing 
in the World to deny it. Now Ari- 
ſtotle has declared very formally, that 
| Tragedy is more grave and more inſtru- 
Ctive than Hiſtory, And tha? when the 


Queſtion 
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Queſtion is concerning Grace, I will be- 
lieve the leaſt of the Fathers before Ari. 
ſtotle, and all his Interpreters the School- 
men together; yet where the Diſpute is 
concerning the Nature of Writing, and 
the Colours of Speech, I will believe Ari- 
ſtatle's ſingle Teſtimony, before all the Fa- 
thers and Councils join'd in a Body. 

Tho? Plays are forbidden by the Fathers 
and Councils, yet the Fathers own, and 
Mr. Collier owns, that. they are not for- 
bidden by Scripture: Nor are they for- 
bidden by Reaſon. For who are they 
who frequent them? Who are they that 
approve of them? Who are they that 
have not the leaſt Scruple about them? 
Not a Parcel of Fools that are carried 
away by mere Imagination, and are only 
fit for Bedlam; but the beſt and moſt 
reaſonable Part of the Nation, and par- 
ticularly a thouſand, whom I could name, 
that are conſiderable for their extraor- 
dinary Qualities. Now I cannot for my 
Life apprehend upon what Account any 
thing that is not forbidden by God, that 
is neither prohibited by Reaſon, nor Re- 
velation, ſhould be forbidden by Men. 
We know what our Saviour has faid in 
St. Matthew of thoſe who teach for Do- 
ctrines the Commandmeats of Men, c. 15. 
v. 9, That it renders all their Zeal in- 
effectual. Bur then, ſays Tertullian, as 
he is cited by Mr. Collier, p. 245, The 
Play. 
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Play. houſe is implicitly, tho? not expreſly, for- 
bid by the Scripture, in the 1770 Verſe of the 
firſt Pſalm: Bleſſed is the Man who walketh 
not in the. Counſel of the Ungodly, nor ſtands 
in the Way of Sinners, nor ſits in the Seat 
of the Scorner. But then ſay we, that 
nothing can be forbid by this, but what 
the Scripture or Reaſon have declar'd to 
be the Counſel of the Ungodly, and the 
Way of Sinners. Now, as we have ma- 
feſtly ſhewn above, neither Reaſon nor 
Revelation ſays that of the Theatre. And 
as for the Seat of the Scorner, that Part 
of the Text can only be applicable to 
Comedy, and is full as applicable to the 
Preſs, and ſometimes to the Pulpit itſelf. 
In the next Place, ſays the Author De 
Spectaculis, as he is cited by Mr. Collier, 
PF. 262, Some have thought the Play- 
houſe no unlawful Diverſion, becauſe it 
was not condemn'd by expreſs Scripture. 
Let mere Modeſty, ſays he, ſupply the holy 
Text, and let Nature govern, where Reve- 
lation does not reach. Some Things are too 
black to lie upon Paper, and are more ſtrong- 


by forbidden becauſe unmention d. The divine 
Wiſdom muſt have had a low Opinion of Chri- 


ſtians, if it had deſcended to Particulars in 
this Caſe. . Silence is ſometimes the beſt Me- 
thod of Authority. To forbid often puts Peo- 
ple in mind of what they ſhould not do. Thus, 
ſays Tertullian, ſays Mr. Collier. Bud for 
at 


my Part, I both hope and believe 
he 
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he wrongs him. For it is incredible to 
me, that a Father of the Church ſhould 
reaſon in ſo abſurd a manner. For the 
chief Reaſon why Tertullian affirms, that 
the frequenting of Plays is not forbid by 
Scripture, is becauſe the Crime is too 


black to be particularly inſiſted on. As if 
St. Paul. in the ficſt Chapter of the Romans, 
had riot deſcended to particular Crimes of 
a blacker Nature than this. Can we ſup- 


oſe that Scripture, which is a Revelation 
of the Will of God, and a Supplement to 
the Law of Nature, ſhould deſcend to con- 
demn Things which Reaſon had before 
condemn'd as abominable, and utterly 
againſt Nature? And ſhall it take no No- 
tice of Things which are allow'd by Rea- 
ſon, and the Law of Nature, (as we haye 
ſhewn that the Theatre is) and which 
conſequently cannot be diſcover'd to be 
Sins but by the Light of Revelation ? 
Could St. Paul, in the 5th 1 to the 
1ſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, be fo par- 
ticular as to deſcend to a Crime, which, 
when the Apoſtle writ the Epiſtle, con- 
cern'd but only one, who had married his 
Father's Wife, and which could never be 
ſuppoſed to concern very many, becauſe 
the Crime was againſt the Cuſtom and 
Conſent of Nations: Could the Apoſtle of 
the Gentiles, I ſay, deſcend to this, and 
think it too particular to mention a Sin 
which concern'd the Salvation of ſo many 
| 1 thouſands 
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thouſands who were then alive, and of ſo 
many millions who were to ſucceed them ? 
Nay, could St. Paal, in x Cor. vii. 
deſcend ſo particularly, as to give his 
Advice againſt Marriage, which was nei- 
ther forbid by Revelation nor Reaſon, but 
was highly warranted by both, as abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the Propagation of 
Chriſtianity, and the Accompliſhment of 
the Promiſes : Could the Apoſtle, I fay, 
deſcend to this, and take no Notice of a 
Sin of ſo black and damnable a Nature as 
frequenting the Theatres is by Mr. Collier 
pretended to be? A Sin too which endan- 
ger'd the Salvation not only of the Chri- 
ſtians to whom he writ, but thoſe who 
were to ſucceed them in all Poſterity ? Bur, 
ſays Tertullian, the Apoſtle had no Occa- 
ſion expreſly to condemn what is con- 
demn'd by Reaſon. Bur that which was 
a Reaſon in Tertallian's Time does not ſub- 
ſiſt in ours, as we have plainly ſhewn 
above. But it any one at laſt ſhall urge, 
that the acting of Plays was condemn'd 
by expreſs Scripture, becauſe it was a Part 
of the Pagan Worſhip, and Idolatry was 
expreſly condemn'd; to this I anſwer, 
( Thar nothing can make more for my Cauſe 

than this: For ſince the Spirit of God con- 
demn'd the Repreſentation of Plays only 
as they were included under Idolatry, you 
muſt either ſhew that the Spirit of God 
did not foreſee that in Proceſs of Time 
| they 
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they would ceaſe to be idolatrous, which 
to affirm is horrible Blaſphemy ; or you 
muſt acknowledge, that by condemning 
them only under the general Term of 
Idolatry, he approv'd them, and allow'd 
of them, as ſoon as they ſhould be no 
longer idolatrous ; or elſe you mult be for- 
ced to acknowledge, that the Word of 
God is defective, and does not contain all 
Things which are neceſſary to the Salva- 
tion of his People. Beſides, it may be 
manifeſtly prov'd from St. Paul, that the 
Idolatry of them extended no farther than 
to the Repreſentation of them, which Re- 

reſentation was render'd idolatrous only 
by the Direction and Intention of the Ma- 
giſtrates and Publick, at whoſe Expence 
they were repreſented; for St. Paul has 
ſufficiently warranted the writing them, 
and conſequently the reading of them, by 
citing a Verſe of a Comick Poet in the 
firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, ch. 15. v. 33. 
for if thoſe Writings had been in them- 
ſelves idolatrous, St. Paul durſt neither 
have read them while a Jew, nor cited 
them while a Chriſtian, Idolatry both to 
Jew and Chriſtian being alike abominable. 
But it is evident that he has cited them; 
for it is known to all the World, that 
Evil Communication corrupts good Manners 
is a Verſe of Menander, and the Corinthians 
particularly. could not be ignorant of it. 
Since then the Spirit of God thought fit 
"he to 
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to put the Verſe of a Comick Poet into 
the Mouth of his greateſt Apoſtle, as very 
fit for the Inſtruction of his People, and 
the Reformation of Mankind ; and ſince 
the ſame Spirit has ſaid not a Syllable to 
condemn either Plays or Theatres, any 
farther than as they are included under 
Idolatry, it ſeems to be very plain to me, 
that he has not only approv'd, but re- 
commended Plays to his People, when 
-they are not corrupt and idolatrous. For 
the Corinthians ſaw plainly that St. Paul 
had read Menander; they were convinc'd 
that he had cited him for their Inſtruction, 
and conſequently that he approv'd of him: 
Since then they were ſatisfied that the 
Apoſtle read him, why might not they do 
the like, when St. Paul had not faid ſo 
much as a Word to diſcourage 'em ? Now 
if the reading him could be allowable, 
why ſhould not the ſeeing him be equally 
lawful, when the Repreſentation ſhould 
ceaſe to be corrupt and idolatrous ? 

And therefore St. Thomas, and the reſt 
of the School-men, who liv'd when Dra- 
matical Repreſentations were no longer 
idolatrous, have loudly declar'd them laws 
tul; and they are at this very Day en- 
couraged in Countries, where they are 
mortally ſevere againſt any thing that 
offends Religion, and where the Cruelty 
of the Inquilition is moſt ourageous. Thus 


have I endeavour'd to ſhew, that Plays 
are 
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are inſtrumental to human Happineſs, to 
the Welfare of Goverament, and the 
Advancement of Piety; that Arts and 
Empire have flouriſh'd with the Stage, 
which has been always encourag'd by the 
beſt of Men, and by the braveſt Nations. 
After which I hope the Enemies of Plays 
will be reconciled to our Theatres, and 
not by peſiſt ing in their Averſion, affect 
to ſeem more wiſe than the Athenians, more 
auſtere than the Romans, more nice than 
the School-men, more cruel than the In- 
viſitors, and more zealous than the Apo- 
le of the Gentiles. 
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